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Preface 

rpHE  ESSAY,  on  account  of  its  flexibility  and  clear  reflection 
1  of  the  writer's  personality,  is  a  form  of  literature  that  has 
a  special  appeal  to  students  who  have  reached  the  age  of  in- 
quisitive observation.  Since  it  is  the  thoughts  embodied  in  the 
essays  which  awaken  this  interest  and  pleasure,  the  question  of 
whether  the  writer  belongs  to  the  past  or  the  present  is  of  minor 
importance  as  long  as  these  thoughts  seem  fresh  and  vigorous 
today  ;  consequently  essays  from  both  periods  are  included  in 
this  volume.  The  major  consideration  in  their  selection,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  period  in  which  the  author  lived,  nor  was  it 
the  literary  reputation  of  the  author,  although  both  are  impor- 
tant. The  deciding  factor  was  the  appeal  of  the  material  to 
students  of  high-school  age. 

Inasmuch  as  these  essays  all  passed  the  final  test  of  interest 
to  the  student,  none  will  be  found  to  be  dry  and  formal,  but  all  will 
prove  alive  and  engaging,  stimulating  and  informing.  Through 
their  wide  range  in  time  and  theme,  as  illustrated  by  many  of 
the  works  of  leading  essayists  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
they  possess  a  general  and  permanent  interest  which  makes  the 
volume  a  collection  of  intimate  and  pleasant  human  documents. 

The  essays  within  each  section  and  the  sections  themselves 
are  arranged  according  to  increasing  difficulty.  From  sketches 
of  people  and  scenes  in  nature  and  the  world  of  travel,  the  reader 
advances  by  carefully  considered  steps  to  essays  on  opinions 
and  philosophies  of  life. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  the  reading  of  these  essays  in  many 
moods  students  will  come  to  an  understanding  of  some  of  the 
important  fields  of  thought  throughout  the  ages,  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  care  and  reflection  embodied  in  this  pleasant  form 
of  literature,  and  a  sympathetic  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
essay,  which  may  advance  their  taste  for  thoughtful  reading  on 
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the  higher  levels,  and  perhaps  create  a  desire  to  put  into  words 
the  thoughts  which  surge  through  them. 

If  the  volume  leads  to  this  hoped-for  pleasure  in  further 
reading  and  creative  writing,  it  will  have  fulfilled  its  primary 
purpose. 

The  editors  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  courtesy  of  the  fol- 
lowing publishers  and  authors  in  granting  permission  to  reprint 
essays  from  their  copyrighted  publications : 

J.  W.  Arrowsmith,  Ltd.,  and  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Jerome 
K.  Jerome  for  "Hanging  a  Picture"  from  Three  Men  in  a  Boat,  by  Jerome 
K.  Jerome.  .  , 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  "A  Bridge  or  Two"  from  the  Atlantic  Contributors 

ClUlThe  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  Mr.  Raeburn  Hunt  for  "A  Sojourn  in 
the  Woods,"  by  Raeburn  Hunt. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Inc.,  for  "The  People  Next  Door,"  by  Frank  M. 
Colby;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Leacock  for  "My 
Financial  Career,"  by  Stephen  Leacock;  and  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Inc., 
Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  late  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  for  "On  Running 
after  One's  Hat,"  by  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  Used  by  permission  of  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company,  Inc. 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.,  for  selections  from  Adventures  in  Content- 
ment, by  David  Grayson,  copyright,  1907;  from  Mince  Pie,  by  Christopher 
Morley,  copyright,  1919 ;  from  Swallowing  the  Anchor,  by  William  McFee, 
copyright,  1925 ;  horn  Jeremy  and  Hamlet,  by  Hugh  Walpole,  copyright,  1923 ; 
and  from  The  Forest,  by  Stewart  Edward  White,  copyright,  1903.  Reprinted 
by  permission  from  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company,  Inc.  Doubleday,  Doran  & 
Company,  Inc.,  and  W.  Collins*  Sons  &  Company,  Ltd.,  for  a  selection  from 
Life  at  the  Mermaid,  by  J.  C.  Squire. 

Famous  Features  Syndicate  for  "Three  Days  to  See,"  by  Helen  Keller. 
Arthur  Guiterman  for  "  Our  Lyric  Press."  By  permission  of  the  author. 
Harper  &  Brothers  for  selections  from  Sketches  New  and  Old,  by  Mark 
Twain,  and  from  Thirty  Strange  Stories,  by  H.  G.  Wells. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company  for  a  selection  from  Jungle  Peace,  by  William 
Beebe,  and  from  Of  All  Things,  by  Robert  C.  Benchley. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  for  "Gifts,"  by  Ralph  W.  Emerson;  for 
"Endicott  and  I  Conduct  an  Orchestra,"  by  Frances  L.  Warner;  for  "A 
Kitten,"  by  Agnes  Repplier;  and  for  te  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer,"  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  Used  by  permission  of,  and  by  arrangement  with,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 
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David  Starr  Jordan  for  "Life's  Enthusiasms"  and  a  quotation  from  The 
Days  of  a  Man. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  for  "Geese"  from  Birds  and  Man,  by  William  H. 
Hudson,  and  for  "The  Master"  from  London  River,  by  H.  M.  Tomlinson.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of,  and  special  arrangement  with,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc., 
authorized  publishers. 

Little,  Brown  &  Company  for  "Furnace  and  I"  from  The  Comforts  of  Home, 
by  Ralph  Bergengren.  An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  publication.  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

Liveright  Publishing  Corporation  for  a  selection  by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher 
from  These  United  States,  by  Ernest  Gruening,  copyrighted  1923. 

Methuen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  "The  Mowing  of  a  Field"  from  Hills  and  the  Sea, 
by  Hilaire  Belloc. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  for  "Quality,"  by  John  Galsworthy;  for  "Char- 
acter and  Success,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt;  and  for  "Walking  Tours,"  by 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

William  Allen  White  for  "  Cheer  Up,  America. " 

World  Book  Company  for  a  quotation  from  D.  S.  Jordan's  Days  of  a  Man, 
copyright,  1922,  by  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

The  Youth's  Companion  (with  The  American  Bay)  for  "The  Great  American 
Game,"  by  William  Lyon  Phelps. 

A.  C.  C. 
D.  F. 
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A  Note  on  the  Essay 

THE  essay  is  distinctive  and  interesting  because,  above  all 
other  forms  of  literature  except  lyric  poetry,  it  reflects  di- 
rectly the  personality  and  spirit  of  its  author.  Indeed  he  and 
his  theme  are  inseparable;  and  no  matter  what  may  be  his 
nationality  or  his  subject  matter,  he  succeeds  in  conveying  to 
his  readers  the  impression  that  he  is  speaking  confidentially  to 
them,  and  that,  like  a  friendly  host,  he  desires  to  make  his  chat 
both  pleasant  and  profitable.  Another  charm  of  the  essay  is 
that  it  may  set  forth  indirectly  many  a  valuable  lesson,  which 
today  can  reach  far,  since  essays  are  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
literary  magazines  and  of  the  editorial  pages  of  newspapers. 

The  essay  is  not  a  new  literary  form.  As  we  know  it,  it 
originated  from  Montaigne's  habit  of  expressing  his  thoughts  on 
paper.  "I  speak  unto  paper,"  said  this  kindly  French  philoso- 
pher, "as  to  the  first  man  I  meet.  Myself  am  the  groundwork 
of  my  book."  His  Essais,  composed  during  some  twenty  leisure 
years  up  to  1588,  are  encyclopedic  in  range  and  intimately  per- 
sonal. The  first  Englishman  to  adopt  this  form  of  writing  was 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  from  whose  day  the  essay  has  remained  one 
of  the  glories  of  English  literature.  Bacon's  profound  little  vol- 
ume, published  in  1597  from  "certain brief  notes"  enlarged  into 
fifty-eight  expressions  of  his  universal  mind,  is  written  in  a 
simple,  compact  style,  rich  in  pithy  sayings  which  have  become 
household  maxims.  From  this  strong  beginning  Addison  and 
Steele  in  the  dawn  of  the  eighteenth  century  developed  their 
delightful  Spectator  and  Tatler  papers.  This  series  of  popular 
essays,  designed  to  reform  as  well  as  to  entertain,  established 
a  style  which  became  the  model  for  succeeding  generations. 

Chief  among  the  leaders  in  the  revival  of  the  essay  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  Lamb  holds  distinctive  place  for  charm  and 
quaintness ;  Carlyle,  for  rugged  historical  sketches ;  Macaulay, 
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for  unsurpassed  studies  of  men  of  note ;  Arnold,  for  keen  criti- 
cisms of  the  classics;  Huxley,  for  clear  defense  of  scientific 
discoveries ;  Emerson,  for  intellectual  and  spiritual  stimulus ; 
and  Stevenson,  for  adventuresome,  courageous  ideals.  These 
writers,  with  Leigh  Hunt,  Jeffreys,  Hazlitt,  De  Quincey,  New- 
man, Pater,  Poe,  Thoreau,  Lowell,  Howells,  and  others,  brought 
the  formal  essay  to  its  full  bloom.  More  varied  and  elaborate 
than  ever  before,  the  essays  of  this  era  extended  into  nearly 
every  field  of  critical,  literary,  historical,  controversial,  philo- 
sophical, religious,  and  scientific  thought;  and  to  this  long 
line  of  writers  our  present-day  literature  is  deeply  indebted. 

However,  with  the  political  and  economic  changes  at  the  end 
of  the  past  century  the  more  formal,  impersonal  essays  were  sup- 
planted by  the  informal,  personal  type,  until  now  essay  material 
is  restricted  neither  in  theme  nor  in  treatment.  The  modern 
essay  is  therefore  the  freest  of  all  literary  forms.  Unlike  the 
novelist,  dramatist,  or  poet,  the  essayist  is  restricted  by  no  con- 
ventions of  form  or  expression.  He  may  choose  any  subject, 
discuss  it  in  any  way,  present  his  own  opinions,  beliefs,  or  preju- 
dices, and  he  may  assume  any  attitude,  serious,  flippant,  chatty, 
or  humorous,  toward  it.  The  essayists  of  today  follow  the  va- 
garies of  their  own  minds  into  every  field  of  activity  and  specu- 
lation, until  every  subject  has  awakened  discussion  from  every 
conceivable  angle  by  such  writers  as  the  impish  Max  Beerbohm, 
the  paradoxical  G.  K.  Chesterton,  the  scholarly  A.  C.  Benson, 
the  facetious  Leacock,  the  versatile  Christopher  Morley,  the 
masterly  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  the  able  Agnes  Repplier. 

Despite  this  diversity,  all  are  bound  together  by  a  single  law. 
The  essayist  must  write  with  a  distinctive  personal  style  if  his 
work  is  to  survive.  His  words  must  ring  true  because  he  is 
expressing  truths  which  the  reader  believes  the  author  has  dis- 
covered for  himself  through  his  own  observation  and  experience. 
In  other  words,  he  and  his  essay  must  be  a  part  of  each  other. 
Through  his  art  he  creates  a  world  of  his  own,  and  through  his 
revelation  of  it  he  opens  wider  to  us  the  gates  of  life. 
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There  is  some  curious  connecting  of  the  spirit 
in  the  playing  of  a  chord. 
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Hanging  a  Picture 


JEROME  K.  JEROME 


Jerome  K.  Jerome  (1859-1927),  an  English  humorist,  actor,  and  play- 
wright, endured,  like  Dickens,  all  the  rough  and  hard  vicissitudes  of 
boyhood,  and,  again  like  his  famous  predecessor,  he  made  the  most  of 
his  acquaintance  with  many  sides  of  life.  Born  in  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land, he  became,  on  leaving  school,  a  clerk  in  a  railroad'  office,  and  then 
an  actor,  a  journalist,  and  a  teacher.  He  followed  also  various  other 
pursuits.  These  experiences,  coupled  with  his  sympathy  for  the  "un- 
derdog," may  be  found  recorded  in  his  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow 
and  in  his  autobiography,  My  Life  and  Times.  But  Jerome  writes,  "It 
is  as  the  author  of  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  (to  say  Nothing  of  the  Dog)  that 
the  public  persists  in  remembering  me."  This  book,  rich  in  wit  and 
genial  philosophy,  so  established  him  as  a  humorist  that  it  was  difficult 
for  him  to  get  the  reading  public  or  the  publishers  to  accept  him  as 
anything  else.  Like  every  humorist,  he  took  life  seriously,  and  this 
side  of  him  was  seen  in  his  vigorous  articles  on  social  problems  and  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  poor  live  and  labor.  This  serious  side 
of  the  humorist  sprang  into  full  flower  with  one  of  the  world's  most 
poignant  and  beautiful  plays,  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back, 
successfully  produced  in  both  England  and  America. 
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OU  never  saw  such  a  commotion  up  and  down  a  house,  in  all 


X  your  life,  as  when  my  Uncle  Podger  undertook  to  do  a  job. 
A  picture  would  have  come  home  from  the  frame  maker's,  and 
be  standing  in  the  dining-room,  waiting  to  be  put  up ;  and  Aunt 
Podger  would  ask  what  was  to  be  done  with  it,  and  Uncle  Podger 
would  say : 

"Oh,  you  leave  that  to  me.  Don't  you,  any  of  you,  worry 
yourselves  about  that.  Til  do  all  that." 

And  then  he  would  take  off  his  coat,  and  begin.  He  would 
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send  the  girl  out  for  sixpen'orth  of  nails,  and  then  one  of  the 
boys  after  her  to  tell  her  what  size  to  get ;  and,  from  that,  he 
would  gradually  work  down,  and  start  the  whole  house. 

"Now  you  go  and  get  me  my  hammer,  Will,"  he  would 
shout;  "and  you  bring  me  the  rule,  Tom;  and  I  shall  want  the 
step-ladder,  and  I  had  better  have  a  kitchen  chair,  too ;  and, 
Jim!  you  run  round  to  Mr.  Goggles  and  tell  him,  'Pa's  kind 
regards,  and  hopes  his  leg 's  better ;  and  will  he  lend  him  his 
spirit-level?'  And  don't  you  go,  Maria,  because  I  shall  want 
somebody  to  hold  me  the  light ;  and  when  the  girl  comes  back, 
she  must  go  out  again  for  a  bit  of  picture-cord ;  and  Tom !  — 
where's  Tom  ?  —  Tom,  you  come  here ;  I  shall  want  you  to 
hand  me  up  the  picture." 

And  then  he  would  lift  up  the  picture,  and  drop  it,  and  it 
would  come  out  of  the  frame,  and  he  would  try  to  save  the  glass, 
and  cut  himself ;  and  then  he  would  spring  around  the  room, 
looking  for  his  handkerchief.  He  could  not  find  his  handker- 
chief, because  it  was  in  the  pocket  of  the  coat  he  had  taken  off, 
and  he  did  not  know  where  he  had  put  the  coat,  and  all  the  house 
had  to  leave  off  looking  for  his  tools,  and  start  looking  for  his 
coat ;  while  he  would  dance  round  and  hinder  them. 

"Doesn't  anybody  in  the  whole  house  know  where  my  coat 
is  ?  I  never  came  across  such  a  set  in  all  my  life  —  upon  my 
word  I  didn't.  Six  of  you !  —  and  you  can't  find  a  coat  that  I 
put  down  not  five  minutes  ago!  Well,  of  all  the  —  " 

Then  he'd  get  up,  and  find  out  that  he  had  been  sitting  on  it, 
and  would  call  out:  "Oh,  you  can  give  it  up!  I've  found  it 
myself  now.  Might  just  as  well  ask  the  cat  to  find  anything 
as  expect  you  people  to  find  it." 

And,  when  half  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  tying  up  his  finger, 
and  a  new  glass  had  been  got,  and  the  tools,  and  the  ladder,  and 
the  chair,  and  the  candle  had  been  brought,  he  would  have  an- 
other go,  the  whole  family,  including  the  girl  and  the  charwoman, 
standing  round  in  a  semi-circle,  ready  to  help.  Two  people 
would  have  to  hold  the  chair,  and  a  third  would  help  him  up  on 
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it,  and  hold  him  there,  and  a  fourth  would  hand  him  a  nail,  and 
a  fifth  would  pass  him  up  the  hammer,  and  he  would  take  hold 
of  the  nail,  and  drop  it. 

"There!  "  he  would  say  in  an  injured  tone,  "  now  the  nail 's 
gone." 

And  we  would  all  have  to  go  down  on  our  knees  and  grovel 
for  it,  while  he  would  stand  on  the  chair,  and  grunt,  and  want 
to  know  if  he  was  to  be  kept  there  all  the  evening. 

The  nail  would  be  found  at  last,  but  by  that  time  he  would 
have  lost  the  hammer. 

"Where's  the  hammer?  What  did  I  do  with  the  hammer? 
Great  heavens!  Seven  of  you,  gaping  round  there,  and  you 
don't  know  what  I  did  with  the  hammer!" 

We  would  find  the  hammer  for  him,  and  then  he  would  have 
lost  sight  of  the  mark  he  had  made  on  the  wall  where  the  nail 
was  to  go  in,  and  each  of  us  had  to  get  up  on  the  chair,  beside 
him,  and  see  if  he  could  find  it ;  and  we  would  each  discover  it 
in  a  different  place,  and  he  would  call  us  all  fools,  one  after  an- 
other, and  tell  us  to  get  down.  And  he  would  take  the  rule  and 
re-measure  and  find  that  he  wanted  half  thirty-one  and  three- 
eighths  inches  from  the  corner,  and  he  would  try  to  do  it  in  his 
head,  and  go  mad. 

And  we  would  all  try  to  do  it  in  our  heads,  and  all  arrive  at 
different  results,  and  sneer  at  one  another.  And  in  the  general 
row,  the  original  number  would  be  forgotten,  and  Uncle  Podger 
would  have  to  measure  it  again. 

He  would  use  a  bit  of  string  this  time,  and  at  the  critical 
moment,  when  the  old  fool  was  leaning  over  the  chair  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five,  and  trying  to  reach  a  point  three  inches 
beyond  what  was  possible  for  him  to  reach,  the  string  would 
slip,  and  down  he  would  slide  on  to  the  piano,  a  really  fine  mu- 
sical effect  being  produced  by  the  suddenness  with  which  his 
head  and  body  struck  all  the  notes  at  the  same  time. 

And  Aunt  Maria  would  say  that  she  would  not  allow  the 
children  to  stand  round  and  hear  such  language. 
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At  last  Uncle  Podger  would  get  the  spot  fixed  again,  and  put 
the  point  of  the  nail  on  it  with  his  left  hand,  and  take  the  ham- 
mer in  his  right  hand.  And  with  the  first  blow,  he  would  smash 
his  thumb,  and  drop  the  hammer,  with  a  yell,  on  somebody  s 

t0(Aunt  Maria  would  mildly  observe  that,  next  time  Uncle 
Podger  was  going  to  hammer  a  nail  into  the  wall,  she  hoped  he  d 
let  her  know  in  time,  so  that  she  could  make  arrangements  to  go 
and  spend  the  week  with  her  mother  while  it  was  being  done.  ^ 

"Oh!  you  women,  you  make  such  a  fuss  over  everything, 
Uncle  Podger  would  reply,  picking  himself  up.   "Why,  I  like 
doing  a  little  job  of  this  sort." 

And  then  he  would  have  another  try,  and,  at  the  second  blow, 
the  nail  would  go  clean  through  the  plaster,  and  half  the  hammer 
after  it,  and  Uncle  Podger  be  precipitated  against  the  wall  with 
force  nearly  suflicient  to  flatten  his  nose. 

Then  we  had  to  find  the  rule  and  the  string  again,  and  a  new 
hole  was  made ;  and,  about  midnight,  the  picture  would  be  up 
—  very  crooked  and  insecure,  the  wall  for  yards  round  looking 
as  if  it  had  been  smoothed  down  with  a  rake,  and  everybody 
dead  beat  and  wretched  — except  Uncle  Podger. 

"There  you  are,"  he  would  say,  stepping  heavily  ott  the 
chair  on  to  the  charwoman's  corns,  and  surveying  the  mess  he 
had  made  with  evident  pride.  "Why,  some  people  would  have 
had  a  man  in  to  do  a  little  thing  like  that!" 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  was  the  author's  purpose  in  telling  this  tale  ? 

2.  What  characteristics  of  Uncle  Podger  are  revealed  here?  What 
character  similar  to  him  have  you  met  ?  Describe  him. 

3.  How  does  the  author  make  such  a  trivial  incident  interesting? 
Would  the  story  be  better  if  told  in  the  first  person  ? 
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CHARLES  LAMB 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiimiiiniirn 

The  mere  mention  of  essays  calls  to  mind  the  gentle  "Elia,"  a  man  of 
lovable  personality,  a  painter  in  words  of  "old  familiar  faces/'  and 
"pre-eminently  the  essayist  of  the  affections."  These  essays  are  so 
personal  that  through  them  we  grow  to  know  their  author  intimately, 
and  his  letters  and  anecdotes  reveal  an  artist  in  words  who  had  an 
infinite  capacity  for  friendship. 

All  his  life  Lamb  (1775-1834)  was  a  Londoner.  His  birthplace, 
marked  with  a  tablet,  still  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  great  metropolis. 
All  his  life,  too,  Lamb  knew  toil  and  poverty.  Educated  at  London's 
famous  charity  school,  Christ's  Hospital,  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  South 
Sea  House  and  then  in  the  East  India  House,  where  he  worked  con- 
tinuously for  thirty -five  years. 

But  the  greatest  hardship  was  not  the  mere  monotony  of  his  labor. 
Sorrow  came  through  the  unhappy  malady  of  his  sister  Mary.  This 
talented  young  woman  suffered  from  temporary  insanity ;  so,  after  a 
household  catastrophe  had  occurred,  Charles  devoted  himself  to  guard- 
ing her.  Thrusting  aside  his  hopes  for  marriage  or  for  a  life  of  inde- 
pendence, he  watched  over  her  for  forty  years.  To  this  rare  compan- 
ionship we  owe  the  collaborative  work  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

When  Lamb  was  retired  on  pension  by  his  firm,  he  had  nine  years  of 
freedom  for  literary  work;  yet  his  best  essays  were  the  outcome 
of  leisure  moments  during  his  life  of  clerical  drudgery.  The  majority  of 
these  essays  are  reminiscent  or  autobiographical,  just  as  the  one  in  this 
volume  is.  It  shows  the  kindly  nature  and  the  warm,  sympathetic, 
human  qualities  which  are  but  a  reflection  of  the  quiet  heroism  of 
Lamb's  own  life. 

On  the  centenary  of  the  essayist's  death  E.  V.  Lucas,  a  Charles 
Lamb  of  today,  after  a  forty-year  study  of  everything  available  about 
his  favorite  author,  published  a  most  readable  and  scholarly  two- 
volume  biography  of  Lamb. 

iitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiHiHiiiirni 
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CHILDREN  love  to  listen  to  stories  about  their  elders  when 
they  were  children ;  to  stretch  their  imagination  to  the  con- 
ception of  a  traditionary  great-uncle,  or  grandame,  whom  they 
never  saw.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  my  little  ones  crept  about  me 
the  other  evening  to  hear  about  their  great-grandmother  Field, 
who  lived  in  a  great  house  in  Norfolk  (a  hundred  times  bigger 
than  that  in  which  they  and  papa  lived)  which  had  been  the  scene 

—  so  at  least  it  was  generally  believed  in  that  part  of  the  country 

—  of  the  tragic  incidents  which  they  had  lately  become  familiar 
with  from  the  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the  Wood.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  whole  story  of  the  children  and  their  cruel  uncle  was 
to  be  seen  fairly  carved  out  in  wood  upon  the  chimney-piece  of 
the  great  hall,  the  whole  story  down  to  the  Robin  Redbreasts, 
till  a  foolish  rich  person  pulled  it  down  to  set  up  a  marble  one  of 
modern  invention  in  its  stead,  with  no  story  upon  it.  Here  Alice 
put  on  one  of  her  dear  mother's  looks,  too  tender  to  be  called 
upbraiding.  Then  I  went  on  to  say  how  religious  and  how  good 
their  great-grandmother  Field  was,  how  beloved  and  respected 
by  everybody,  though  she  was  not  indeed  the  mistress  of  this 
great  house,  but  had  only  the  charge  of  it  (and  yet  in  some  re- 
spects she  might  be  said  to  be  the  mistress  of  it,  too)  committed 
to  her  by  its  owner,  who  preferred  living  in  a  newer  and  more 
fashionable  mansion  which  he  had  purchased  somewhere  in  the 
adjoining  county ;  but  still  she  lived  in  it  in  a  manner  as  if  it 
had  been  her  own,  and  kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  great  house  in 
a  sort  while  she  lived,  which  afterwards  came  to  decay,  and  was 
nearly  pulled  down,  and  all  its  old  ornaments  stripped  and 
carried  away  to  the  owner's  other  house,  where  they  were  set  up, 
and  looked  as  awkward  as  if  some  one  were  to  carry  away  the 
old  tombs  they  had  seen  lately  at  the  Abbey,  and  stick  them  up 

in  Lady  C  's  tawdry  gilt  drawing  room.  Here  John  smiled, 

as  much  as  to  say,  "That  would  be  foolish  indeed."  And  then 
I  told  how,  when  she  came  to  die,  her  funeral  was  attended  by 
a  concourse  of  all  the  poor,  and  some  of  the  gentry  too,  of  the 
neighborhood  for  many  miles  around,  to  show  their  respect  for 
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her  memory,  because  she  had  been  such  a  good  religious  woman ; 
so  good  indeed  that  she  knew  all  the  Psaltery  by  heart,  —  ay, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Testament  besides.  Here  little  Alice 
spread  her  hands.   Then  I  told  what  a  tall,  upright,  graceful 
person  their  great-grandmother  Field  once  was ;  and  how  in  her 
youth  she  was  esteemed  the  best  dancer,  —  here  Alice's  little 
right  foot  played  an  involuntary  movement  till,  upon  my  look- 
ing grave,  it  desisted,  —  the  best  dancer,  I  was  saying,  in  the 
county,  till  a  cruel  disease  called  cancer  came,  and  bowed  her 
down  with  pain ;  but  it  could  never  bend  her  good  spirits,  or 
make  them  stoop,  but  they  were  still  upright,  because  she  was 
so  good  and  religious.  Then  I  told  how  she  was  used  to  sleep 
by  herself  in  a  lone  chamber  of  the  great  lone  house ;  and  how 
she  believed  that  an  apparition  of  two  infants  was  to  be  seen  at 
midnight  gliding  up  and  down  the  great  staircase  near  where 
she  slept,  but  she  said  "  those  innocents  would  do  her  no  harm  n ; 
and  how  frightened  I  used  to  be,  though  in  those  days  I  had  my 
maid  to  sleep  with  me,  because  I  was  never  half  so  good  or  re- 
ligious as  she,  —  and  yet  I  never  saw  the  infants.   Here  John 
expanded  all  his  eyebrows  and  tried  to  look  courageous.  Then 
I  told  how  good  she  was  to  all  her  grandchildren,  having  us  to 
the  great  house  in  the  holidays,  where  I  in  particular  used  to 
spend  many  hours  by  myself  in  gazing  upon  the  old  busts  of  the 
twelve  Caesars  that  had  been  Emperors  of  Rome,  till  the  old 
marble  heads  would  seem  to  live  again,  or  I  to  be  turned  into 
marble  with  them ;  how  I  could  never  be  tired  with  roaming 
about  that  huge  mansion,  with  its  vast  empty  rooms,  with  their 
worn-out  hangings,  fluttering  tapestry,  and  carved  oaken  panels, 
with  the  gilding  almost  rubbed  out  —  sometimes  in  the  spacious 
old-fashioned  gardens,  which  I  had  almost  to  myself,  unless 
when  now  and  then  a  solitary  gardening  man  would  cross  me ; 
and  how  the  nectarines  and  peaches  hung  upon  the  walls,  with- 
out my  ever  offering  to  pluck  them,  because  they  were  forbidden 
fruit,  unless  now  and  then,  and  because  I  had  more  pleasure  in 
strolling  about  among  the  old  melancholy-looking  yew-trees  or 
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the  firs,  and  picking  up  the  red  berries  and  the  fir  apples,  which 
were  good  for  nothing  but  to  look  at ;  or  in  lying  about  upon 
the  fresh  grass,  with  all  the  fine  garden  smells  around  me ;  or 
basking  in  the  orangery,  till  I  could  almost  fancy  myself  ripening 
too  along  with  the  oranges  and  the  limes  in  that  grateful  warmth ; 
or  in  watching  the  dace  that  darted  to  and  fro  in  the  fish-pond 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  with  here  and  there  a  great  sulky 
pike  hanging  midway  down  the  water  in  silent  state,  as  if  it 
mocked  at  their  impertinent  f riskings  —  I  had  more  pleasure  in 
these  busy-idle  diversions  than  in  all  the  sweet  flavors  of 
peaches,  nectarines,  oranges,  and  such-like  common  baits  of 
children.  Here  John  slyly  deposited  back  upon  the  plate  a 
bunch  of  grapes  which,  not  unobserved  by  Alice,  he  had  medi- 
tated dividing  with  her,  and  both  seemed  willing  to  relinquish 
them  for  the  present  as  irrelevant.  Then,  in  somewhat  a  more 
heightened  tone,  I  told  how,  though  their  great-grandmother 
Field  loved  all  her  grandchildren,  yet  in  an  especial  manner  she 

might  be  said  to  love  their  uncle,  John  L  ,  because  he  was  so 

handsome  and  spirited  a  youth,  and  a  king  to  the  rest  of  us,  and, 
instead  of  moping  about  in  solitary  corners,  like  some  of  us,  he 
would  mount  the  most  mettlesome  horse  he  could  get,  when  but 
an  imp  no  bigger  than  themselves,  and  make  it  carry  him  half 
over  the  county  in  a  morning,  and  join  the  hunters  when  there 
were  any  out,  and  yet  he  loved  the  old  great  house  and  gardens 
too,  but  had  too  much  spirit  to  be  always  pent  up  within  their 
boundaries;  and  how  their  uncle  grew  up  to  man's  estate  as 
brave  as  he  was  handsome,  to  the  admiration  of  everybody,  but 
of  their  great-grandmother  Field  most  especially ;  and  how  he 
used  to  carry  me  upon  his  back  when  I  was  a  lame-footed  boy 
—  for  he  was  a  good  bit  older  than  me  —  many  a  mile  when  I 
could  not  walk  for  pain  ;  and  how  in  after  life  he  became  lame- 
footed  too,  and  I  did  not  always  (I  fear)  make  allowance  enough 
for  him  when  he  was  impatient  and  in  pain,  nor  remember  suffi- 
ciently how  considerate  he  had  been  to  me  when  I  was  lame- 
footed  ;  and  how  when  he  died,  though  he  had  not  been  dead 
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an  hour,  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  died  a  great  while  ago,  such  a 
distance  there  is  betwixt  life  and  death;  and  how  I  bore  his 
death  as  I  thought  pretty  well  at  first,  but  afterwards  it  haunted 
and  haunted  me ;  and  though  I  did  not  cry  or  take  it  to  heart 
as  some  do,  and  as  I  think  he  would  have  done  if  I  had  died,  yet 
I  missed  him  all  day  long,  and  knew  not  till  then  how  much  I 
had  loved  him.  I  missed  his  kindness,  and  I  missed  his  cross- 
ness, and  wished  him  to  be  alive  again,  to  be  quarreling  with 
him  (for  we  quarreled  sometimes),  rather  than  not  have  him 
again ;  and  was  as  uneasy  without  him  as  he,  their  poor  uncle, 
must  have  been  when  the  doctor  took  off  his  limb.  Here  the 
children  fell  a-crying,  and  asked  if  their  little  mourning  which 
they  had  on  was  not  for  Uncle  John ;  and  they  looked  up,  and 
prayed  me  not  to  go  on  about  their  uncle,  but  to  tell  them  some 
stories  about  their  pretty  dead  mother.  Then  I  told  how  for 
seven  long  years,  in  hope  sometimes,  sometimes  in  despair,  yet 

persisting  ever,  I  courted  the  fair  Alice  W  n ;  and,  as  much 

as  children  could  understand,  I  explained  to  them  what  coyness 
and  difficulty  and  denial  meant  in  maidens,  when  suddenly, 
turning  to  Alice,  the  soul  of  the  first  Alice  looked  out  at  her  eyes 
with  such  a  reality  of  representment  that  I  became  in  doubt 
which  of  them  stood  there  before  me,  or  whose  that  bright  hair 
was ;  and  while  I  stood  gazing  both  the  children  gradually  grew 
fainter  to  my  view,  receding  and  still  receding,  till  nothing  at 
last  but  two  mournful  features  were  seen  in  the  uttermost  dis- 
tance, which,  without  speech,  strangely  impressed  upon  me  the 
effects  of  speech  :  "We  are  not  of  Alice  nor  of  thee,  nor  are  we 
children  at  all.  The  children  of  Alice  call  Bartrum  father.  We 
are  nothing ;  less  than  nothing,  and  dreams.  We  are  only  what 
might  have  been,  and  must  wait  upon  the  tedious  shores  of 
Lethe  millions  of  ages  before  we  have  existence  and  a  name." 
And,  immediately  awaking,  I  found  myself  quietly  seated  in  my 
bachelor  arm-chair,  where  I  had  fallen  asleep,  with  the  faithful 
Bridget  unchanged  by  my  side ;  but  John  L.  (or  James  Elia) 
was  gone  forever. 
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Notes 

Page  8.  Norfolk,  A  county  of  eastern  England. 

8.  Abbey.  Westminster  Abbey  in  London,  the  burial  place  of  sover- 
eigns and  famous  personages. 

11.  Lethe.  A  river  of  the  underworld,  whose  waters,  when  drunk, 
caused  one  to  forget  the  past.  Here  it  means  oblivion. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  This  essay  is  partly  autobiographical.  What  does  it  reveal  of 
Lamb's  life  ? 

2.  What  characteristics  of  John  and  of  Alice  are  revealed  here? 
How  are  these  brought  out  in  the  narrative  ? 

3.  What  parts  of  this  essay  are  especially  whimsical?  imaginative? 
pathetic  ? 

4.  How  is  the  atmosphere  of  a  reverie  given  to  this  dream  picture? 

5.  Lamb  has  been  called  the  most  exquisite  and  lovable  of  English 
essayists  and  the  noblest  and  simplest  of  gentlemen.  Prove  from  this 
essay  that  he  possessed  these  attributes. 


Endicott  and  I  Conduct  an  Orchestra 


FRANCES  LESTER  WARNER 
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Formerly  a  member  of  the  English  department  in  several  preparatory 
schools,  Frances  Lester  Warner,  now  Mrs.  Mayo  D.  Hersey,  a  con- 
temporary writer,  was  on  the  faculty  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  and 
later  of  Wellesley  College,  until  she  became  in  1921  an  assistant  to  the 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  After  her  marriage,  in  the  following 
year,  she  retired  to  private  life,  but  continues  her  writing.  In  her  nu- 
merous charming  essays  she  describes  family  life  with  abounding  zest. 
Endicott  and  /,  Surprising  the  Family,  and  Life's  Minor  Collisions, 
written  in  collaboration  with  her  sister,  Gertrude  C.  Warner,  are 
among  her  most  delightful  volumes. 
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'HEN  two  people  conduct  an  orchestra  there  is  plot  ma- 


t  V  terial.  If  the  two  are  knit  by  marriage  ties,  the  plot  thick- 
ens. Endicott  and  I  conduct  a  family  orchestra,  he  at  the  piano, 
I  playing  second  violin.  I  know  more  about  music  than  does 
Endicott ;  he  is  more  musical  than  I.  I  keep  the  time ;  he  has 
the  temperament.  Temperament  is  more  noble  than  time,  but 
time,  I  shall  always  insist,  has  its  place,  perhaps  nowhere  more 
appropriately  than  in  an  orchestra.  He,  at  the  piano,  can  domi- 
nate the  situation  more  neatly  than  I.  In  my  position  among 
the  strings,  however,  I  can  more  readily  organize  a  strike. 

The  rest  of  the  'pieces'  are  presided  over  by  our  children, 
young  people  of  inflexible  spirit  and  chromatic  moods.  Some- 
times we  doubt  whether  we  have  our  troupe  under  the  rigid 
control  which,  as  parents,  we  might  expect  to  command.  The 
conductivity  of  an  orchestra,  says  our  son  Geoffrey,  varies  with 
the  distance  of  the  blood-relationship  between  artists  and  con- 
ductor. When  the  children  were  little,  we  held  the  pleasant 
theory  that  a  family  orchestra  would  draw  us  all  close  together, 
standing  always  as  a  symbol  of  our  perfect  harmony.  That 
would  be  all  right  if  the  harmony  would  only  go  to  suit  us  all 
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equally  at  the  same  time.  As  it  is,  our  little  band,  in  which  ob- 
servers find  so  touching  a  picture  of  hearthside  unity,  suggests 
sometimes  all  the  elements  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  question  most  likely  to  strain  diplomatic  relations  is  the 
choice  of  what  to  play.  This  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  we 
each  judge  music  by  a  different  norm.  Geoffrey,  for  instance, 
begs  us  not  to  play  anything  where  the  cornet  has  to  rest  too 
much.  He  says  that  he  cannot  keep  track  of  a  rest  of  more  than 
forty-seven  measures,  and  be  absolutely  sure  of  coming  in  again 
at  the  right  place.  Every  one  admits  that  it  is  unfortunate 
when  Geoffrey  comes  in  at  the  wrong  place.  There  is  no  smooth- 
ing over  the  astonishing  effect  of  his  premature  trumpeting. 
'You  cannot,'  says  Geoffrey, f  do  the  dumb  shuffle  on  the  cornet.' 
For  his  sake,  then,  in  looking  over  new  music,  we  examine  the 
cornet  part  for  rests  before  we  buy. 

Endicott,  a  quorum  in  himself,  agrees  to  anything  except 
five  sharps.  Once  seated  upon  the  long  piano  bench,  he  is  the 
genial  patriarch  at  home.  The  girls,  gracefully  in  league,  object 
to  extremes  of  any  kind.  They  are  our  star  performers,  and 
must  be  humored  at  any  cost.  Knowing  that  the  first  violin 
and  the  'cello  are  too  valuable  for  us  to  lose,  they  exercise  a 
cool  and  shameless  power  of  veto  at  every  turn.  I  myself 
admire  extremes.  My  tastes  are  catholic,  and  my  choices  range 
all  the  way  from  the  Unfinished  Symphony  to  The  Swing,  by 
Sudds.  The  one  thing  in  all  the  world  that  I  really  will  not  play 
is  Schumann's  Warum,  a  favorite  with  the  first  violin.  This 
worthy  composition  leaves  me  undone  for  days.  Its  insane, 
insistent  question  slides  through  my  mind,  over  and  over.  I 
will  not  play  it.  I  will  not  think  of  it.  I  will  not  even  explain 
my  antipathy.  I  have  hidden  the  music. 

Probably  the  assembling  of  an  orchestra  is,  to  the  audience, 
a  conventional  and  colorless  affair  enough.  Any  players  of 
chamber  music,  however,  who  have  been  confined  to  a  space 
that  housed  as  many  other  things  as  does  our  sitting-room, 
know  better.  After  bringing  in  enough  dining-room  chairs  to 
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seat  the  players,  and  adjusting  the  cross-legged  music-stands, 
we  find  ourselves  a  little  short  of  room.  We  have  as  yet  been 
unable  to  find  a  type  of  music-stand  which  will  not  trip  up  long- 
limbed  cornetists  off  their  guard.  One  evening  when  Geoffrey, 
threading  his  way  to  his  seat,  really  did  lose  his  balance,  and 
plunged  head-first  into  my  work-basket,  one  foot  in  the  fireplace 
and  the  other  still  entangled  in  Barbara's  music-stand,  affairs 
rose  to  a  climax. 

'Everybody  more  than  a  mile  high  please  leave  the  room,' 
said  Barbara,  leaning  over  her  'cello  and  unweaving  the  legs 
of  the  stand  from  among  her  brother's  feet.  Any  quotation 
from  Alice  in  Wonderland  is  always  calculated  to  infuriate 
the  men  of  our  family,  and  Endicott  turned  at  once  to  his 
son's  support. 

'I  don't  see,'  said  Endicott,  "why  Barbara  doesn't  arrange 
some  little  device  for  her  music,  just  as  Margaret  does.  Those 
tin  spider-legs  are  really  dangerous.' 

Margaret's  'device'  is  at  least  not  dangerous.  She  always 
pins  her  music  to  the  tomato  pin-cushion  on  the  mantel,  and 
stands  aloof,  compactly. 

'There  is  no  need  of  taking  up  all  the  room  that  Geoffrey 
takes,'  said  Barbara  sweetly.  'I  can  hardly  keep  my  bow  from 
getting  broken  on  his  knee.  No  'cellist  ought  to  have  to  suit 
his  bowing  to  the  traffic' 

Once  comfortably  settled,  we  tune.  That  is  one  thing  that 
we  .all  will  do.  Ever  since  the  children  began  to  learn,  when  even 
the  baby  would  bring  his  harmonica  and  say,  'Give  me  "M,"' 
they  have  always  played  to  pitch.  For  this  fact,  Endicott  is 
not  responsible.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  critical  attuning  of 
our  strings,  Endicott  will  cease  his  obvious  business  of  giving 
us  'A,'  and  will  break  into  little  improvised  arpeggios  and  fan- 
fares, incorrigibly.  Why  pianists  do  this  will  never  fully  appear. 
After  the  best  disciplinary  training  that  accompanist  ever  had, 
Endicott  still  continues  to  'practice  his  part'  while  the  rest  of 
us  are  tuning  our  fifths. 
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From  my  position  in  the  orchestra,  I  can  see  the  whole  group 
reflected  in  the  mirror  over  the  fireplace.  This  helps  me  to 
conduct,  and  it  also  gives  me  pleasure.  Barbara's  'cello  is  the 
most  picturesque  of  our  instruments.  I  find  something  very 
lovable  about  the  long,  vibrant  strings,  and  the  gracious  curves 
of  its  worn,  dark  form.  A  'cello  is  big  enough  so  that  you  can 
embrace  it  and  treat  it  as  an  equal,  —  big  enough  to  satisfy 
your  love  for  layer  on  layer  of  velvet  tone.  And  Geoffrey  is  the 
most  picturesque  of  all  our  players.  There  may  be  men  who  can 
play  a  cornet  with  a  perfectly  natural  cast  of  countenance,  con- 
cealing their  attention  to  a  proper  'lip'  under  a  nonchalant  ex- 
pression. There  is  nothing  nonchalant  about  Geoffrey's  lean 
cheek  and  beetling  brows.  His  eyes  are  purposeful  and  all  his 
hair  erect.  His  incalculable  legs  are  far  astray,  and  the  very 
angle  of  his  elbows  has  a  look  of  do  or  die.  Margaret,  on  tiptoe, 
before  her  tomato  pin-cushion,  is  perhaps  not  wholly  at  one  with 
the  group.  One  evening  she  turned  briskly  about,  waved  her 
violin  like  a  brakeman's  flag,  and  announced  that  somebody 
was  out,  and  we'd  better  begin  at  eK.' 

e  It  was  old  Meggie  herself,'  said  Geoffrey  fraternally.  *  Every- 
body's  out  of  step  but  Meggie.' 

Does  every  amateur  orchestra,  I  wonder,  when  trying  new 
music,  interrupt  itself  sometimes  for  the  tentative  inquiry, 
?  Are  we  all  at  te  J"  ?'  Now  and  then  we  have  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  we  all  are  not  at  '  J,'  and  a  general  assurance  that  we  are 
lends  confidence.  Another  amateur  pleasure  of  ours  is  in  taking 
liberties  with  repeat  signs.  If  we  like  the  passage  extremely, 
we  mind  the  repeat ;  if  we  are  not  acutely  stirred,  we  take  the 
second  ending.  With  new  music,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
beforehand  what  we  shall  especially  admire.  It  chances,  accord- 
ingly, that  the  cornet  and  the  'cello  perhaps  shout  in  the  same 
breath,  'Repeat!'  and  'Don't  repeat!'  respectively.  At  such 
moments,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  orchestra  together,  even 
with  two  conductors.  We  usually  stop  and  have  a  family  con- 
sultation as  to  who  is  conducting  this  band,  anyway. 
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Orders  of  the  sort  just  mentioned,  shouted  into  the  middle 
of  the  music,  are  apt  to  sound  blunt,  not  to  say  savage.  When 
you  have  a  violin  beneath  your  chin,  and  a  melody  beneath  your 
bow,  you  simply  cannot  converse  in  human  tones,  no  matter  how 
mild  your  mood.  There  is  a  certain  tenseness  about  your  voice, 
a  dictatorial  crispness  about  your  brief  request,  that  is  likely  to 
sound  domineering.  Margaret  and  Geoffrey,  one  evening,  almost 
became  permanently  estranged  because  Geoffrey  in  the  midst 
of  a  lovely  passage  took  the  mouth-piece  of  his  cornet  from  his 
lips  long  enough  to  roar,  ? Three  flats!  Three  flats!'  for  her 
guidance.  Such  stage  directions  have  a  brusque  and  startling 
tone,  as  if  the  speaker  had  stood  all  he  could  from  you,  up  to 
the  explosion  point,  and  must  now  relieve  his  mind.  Then  too, 
there  is  of  course  a  subtle  excitement  about  the  playing  that 
approaches  the  danger-mark  if  anything  happens  to  spoil  the 
spell.  Julia  Ward  Howe  used  to  be  all  keyed  up,  she  says,  when 
she  played  with  an  orchestra ;  and  so  am  I.  Little  things  seem 
vital  in  such  moods. 

But  I  think  that  the  part  we  shall  all  remember  is  something 
more  difficult  to  describe.  Sometimes,  of  a  witching  night,  when 
we  all  are  keyed  for  the  music,  and  outside  circumstances  behave 
in  normal  fashion,  there  comes  an  experience  worth  all  the 
years  of  scratchy  scales  that  went  before.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  Larghetto,  in  the  Second  Symphony,  perhaps.  I  am  not 
conducting.  Neither  is  Endicott.  Perhaps  Beethoven  prefers 
to  conduct  the  Larghetto  himself.  And  then,  suddenly,  as  one 
sometimes  on  a  journey  becomes  vividly  aware  of  a  breeze  and 
blue  distance,  and  firm  hills  beneath  his  feet,  I  really  hear  the 
chord  that  we  are  playing.  It  is  no  longer  a  measured  flow  of 
mingled  sound,  but  distinct,  exquisite,  richly  personal  to  me. 
There  is  the  queer  little  rush  of  the  accent  that  comes  from  the 
first  violin  when  Margaret  is  really  stirred ;  the  'cello's  full  re- 
sponse, vibrant,  but  soft  with  hidden  masses  of  covered  tone. 
I  can  feel  my  own  little  second  fiddle  quivering  beneath  my 
bow.   There  is  some  curious  connecting  of  the  spirit  in  the 
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playing  of  a  chord.  Again  and  again  we  find  it.  Probably  these 
moments  are  what  we  live  for,  varied  though  our  programmes 
always  are.  In  our  cabinet  are  certain  ragged  folios  that  we 
try  not  to  play  too  often.  They  live  in  a  promiscuous  company : 
Peer  Qynt  and  the  Edinburgh  Quadrille;  Massenet  and  Mac- 
Dowell;  The  Red  Mill;  Liszt  and  Bach;  The  Toy  Symphony 
and  Schumann's  Liebesgarten  —  each  of  these  has  its  time.  Our 
only  question  is,  What  next  ? 

At  times,  when  we  have  been  ambitious  all  the  evening,  and 
Geoffrey's  lip  is  tired,  we  hunt  up  one  of  the  songs  arranged  for 
voice  and  orchestra.  The  Shoogy  Shoo  is  one  of  these.  Endi- 
cott  then,  with  generous  baritone,  sings  as  he  will,  while  the 
rest  of  us,  with  mutes  astride  our  bridges,  follow  on.  I  shall  not 
hear  that  song  without  the  picture  of  the  group  in  the  mirror : 
Endicott  upon  the  old  red  piano-bench,  his  hair  silver  under  the 
lamp-light,  his  mood  transformed.  He  is  no  longer  the  down- 
trodden accompanist,  to  whom  a  measure  is  restraint,  but  the 
untrammeled  artist  creating  his  own  rhythms.  What  is  a 
measure  or  two  among  friends?  Then  I  watch  the  girls,  now 
wholly  at  ease,  their  bows  moving  softly,  their  eyes  upon  their 
muted  strings.  Geoffrey  listens,  with  his  cornet  on  his  knee. 

After  all,  though  music  that  we  long  to  play  is  far  beyond  us, 
though  we  cannot  always  find  all  the  parts,  no  matter  how  many 
times  we  search  the  piles ;  though  the  telephone  rings,  and  the 
heater  blows  off  steam  —  these  all  are  only  passing  discords. 
Some  sort  of  music  is  always  ready,  alluring :  Mr.  Strauss  for 
times  of  enterprise,  with  all  our  reckless  hearts;  the  'Shoogy 
Shoo'  for  moments  when  strings  have  snapped ;  ancient  hymns 
at  twilight  of  a  Sunday  evening,  with  Endicott  to  sing,  and  now 
and  then  a  guest  with  a  fiddle  of  his  own.  After  such  evenings 
as  these  are  over,  when  the  children  are  putting  away  the  instru- 
ments and  folding  the  stands,  and  I  go  about  locking  up  the 
house  for  the  night,  I  think  that  I  do  not  greatly  care  who  really 
conducts  that  orchestra  —  Endicott  or  I, 
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Notes 

Page  13.  chromatic.  In  music  a  chromatic  scale  progresses  by  half 
steps  through  the  octave. 

14.  guerrilla.  Irregular  warfare  in  which  small  bands  harass  the 
enemy. 

14.  Unfinished  Symphony.  One  of  the  best-loved  compositions  of 
Franz  Schubert  (1797-1828),  a  noted  Austrian  music  composer. 

14.  Schumann.  Robert  Schumann  (1810-1856)  was  a  German 
music  composer. 

14.  antipathy.  Dislike,  or  strong  aversion. 

15.  Alice  in  Wonderland.  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  is  a 
highly  imaginative,  whimsical  tale  for  children  by  Lewis  Carroll, 
whose  real  name  was  Charles  Lutwidge  Dodgson  (1832-1898). 

17.  Larghetto.  A  musical  passage  requiring  a  moderately  slow  tempo. 
17.  Beethoven.  Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827)  was  a  noted 
Prussian  composer. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  In  this  essay  what  use  is  made  of  narration  ? 

2.  Do  you  think  the  various  instruments  played  by  the  members 
of  this  family  would  combine  well  into  a  musical  unit  ?  Is  any  pecu- 
liarity of  each  one  of  the  troupe  suggested  by  the  instrument  he  plays  ? 

3.  What  part  does  music  generally  play  in  family  life  ? 

4.  Which  of  the  musical  numbers  mentioned  here  do  you  know 
through  orchestra  or  radio  performances?  What  other  musical  com- 
positions could  you  suggest  for  this  group  ? 

5.  What  is  the  special  charm  of  this  essay  ?  Compare  it  with  R.  H. 
Schauffler's  "Fiddler's  Luck." 
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Foremost  among  writers  of  sea  tales  today  is  Henry  Major  Tomlinson 
(1873-  ).  A  wide  traveler  and  a  close  observer,  gifted  with  vivid 
descriptive  powers,  he  has  given  us  sketches  of  seafaring  people  and 
port  life  that  are  unexcelled  in  our  language. 

Of  his  early  memories  this  masterful  essayist  says  :  "I  was  an  office 
boy  and  a  clerk  among  London's  ships  in  the  last  days  of  the  clippers. 
And  I  am  forced  to  recall  some  of  the  things  —  such  as  bookkeeping  in 
a  jam  factory  and  stoking  on  a  tramp  steamer."  In  1909  he  shipped 
as  purser  on  the  tramp  steamer  Capella,  with  his  wages  "lawfully  re- 
corded at  a  shilling  a  month."  The  Sea  and  the  Jungle  (1912)  is  his 
first  tale,  a  graphic  record  of  a  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and 
up  the  Amazon  River;  Tide  Marks,  published  a  dozen  years  later, 
tells  vividly  of  his  travels  in  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

His  first  journalistic  work  was  with  the  London  Morning  Leader, 
later  called  the  Daily  News,  for  which  he  was  correspondent  during  the 
World  War.  In  addition  to  his  journalistic  skill  and  alertness  he  has  a 
warm  vein  of  human  sympathy.  For  several  years  he  was  a  well-known 
contributor  to  The  Nation  and  the  Athenamm,  and  each  issue  of  the 
Weekly  Westminster  regularly  carried  articles  signed  H.M.T. 

Among  his  recent  books  are  Under  the  Red  Ensign  and  Gallions 
Reach,  besides  an  outstanding  collection  of  sea  tales,  Great  Sea  Stories 
of  All  Nations,  ranging  from  Homer  down  to  today,  one  of  the  books 
one  does  not  care  to  miss. 

ijiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.iiii«iiii»HiiHii|itM 

THIS  master  of  a  ship  I  remember  first  as  a  slim  lad,  with 
a  shy  smile,  and  large  hands  that  were  lonely  beyond  his  out- 
grown reefer  jacket.  His  cap  was  always  too  small  for  him,  and 
the  soiled  frontal  badge  of  his  line  became  a  colored  button 
beyond  his  forelock.  He  used  to  come  home  occasionally  —  and 
it  was  always  when  we  were  on  the  point  of  forgetting  him  alto- 
gether. He  came  with  a  huge  bolster  in  a  cab,  as  though  out  of 
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the  past  and  nowhere.  There  is  a  tradition,  a  book  tradition, 
that  the  boy  apprenticed  to  the  sea  acquires  saucy  eyes,  and  a 
self-reliance  always  ready  to  dare  to  that  bleak  extreme  the  very 
thought  of  which  horrifies  those  who  are  lawful  and  cautious. 
They  know  better  who  live  where  the  ships  are.  He  used  to 
bring  his  young  shipmates  to  see  us,  and  they  were  like  himself. 
Their  eyes  were  downcast.  They  showed  no  self-reliance.  Their 
shyness  and  politeness,  when  the  occasion  was  quite  simple,  were 
absurdly  incommensurate  even  with  modesty.  Their  sisters, 
not  nearly  so  polite,  used  to  mock  them. 

As  our  own  shy  lad  was  never  with  us  for  long,  his  departure 
being  as  abrupt  and  unannounced  as  his  appearance,  we  could 
willingly  endure  him.  But  he  was  extraneous  to  the  household. 
He  had  the  impeding  nature  of  a  new  and  superfluous  piece  of 
furniture  which  is  in  the  way,  yet  never  knows  it,  and  placidly 
stays  where  it  is,  in  its  wooden  manner,  till  it  is  placed  elsewhere. 
There  was  a  morning  when,  as  he  was  leaving  the  house,  during 
one  of  his  brief  visits  to  his  home,  I  noticed  to  my  astonishment 
that  he  had  grown  taller  than  myself.  How  had  that  happened  ? 
And  where  ?  I  had  followed  him  to  the  door  that  morning  be- 
cause, looking  down  at  his  cap  which  he  was  nervously  handling, 
he  had  told  me  he  was  going  then  to  an  examination.  About  a 
week  later  he  announced,  in  a  casual  way,  that  he  had  got  his 
master's  ticket.  After  the  first  shock  of  surprise,  caused  by  the 
fact  that  this  information  was  an  unexpected  warning  of  our 
advance  in  years,  we  were  amused,  and  we  congratulated  him. 
Naturally  he  had  got  his  certificate  as  master  mariner.  Why 
not  ?  Nearly  all  the  mates  we  knew  got  it,  sooner  or  later.  That 
was  bound  to  come.  But  very  soon  after  that  he  gave  us  a  genu- 
ine surprise,  and  made  us  anxious.  He  informed  us,  as  casually, 
that  he  had  been  appointed  master  to  a  ship ;  a  very  different 
matter  from  merely  possessing  the  license  to  command. 

We  were  even  alarmed.  This  was  serious.  He  could  not  do 
it.  He  was  not  the  man  to  make  a  command  for  anything.  A 
fellow  who,  not  so  long  ago,  used  to  walk  a  mile  with  a  telegram 
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because  he  had  not  the  strength  of  character  to  face  the  lady 
clerk  in  the  post  office  round  the  corner,  was  hardly  the  man  to 
overawe  a  crowd  of  hard  characters  gathered  by  chance  from 
Tower  Hill,  socialize  them,  and  direct  them  successfully  in  sub- 
duing the  conflicting  elements  of  a  difficult  enterprise.  Not  he. 
But  we  said  nothing  to  discourage  him. 

Of  course,  he  was  a  delightful  fellow.  He  often  amused  us, 
and  he  did  not  always  know  why.  He  was  frank,  he  was  gentle, 
but  that  large  vacancy,  the  sea,  where  he  had  spent  most  of  his 
young  life,  had  made  him  —  well,  slow.  You  know  what  I  mean. 
He  was  curiously  innocent  of  those  dangers  of  great  cities  which 
are  nothing  to  us  because  we  know  they  are  there.  Yet  he  was 
always  on  the  alert  for  thieves  and  parasites.  I  think  he  enjoyed 
his  belief  in  their  crafty  omnipresence  ashore.  Proud  of  his  alert 
and  knowing  intelligence,  he  would  relate  a  long  story  of  the 
way  he  had  not  only  frustrated  an  artful  shark,  but  had  enjoyed 
the  process  in  perfect  safety.  That  we,  who  rarely  went  out  of 
London,  never  had  such  adventures,  did  not  strike  him  as  worth 
a  thought  or  two.  He  never  paused  in  his  merriment  to  consider 
the  strange  fact  that  to  him,  alone  of  our  household,  such  way- 
side adventures  fell.  With  a  shrewd  air  he  would  inform  us  that 
he  was  about  to  put  the  savings  of  a  voyage  into  an  advertised 
trap  which  a  country  parson  would  have  stepped  over  without 
a  second  contemptuous  glance. 

He  took  his  ship  away.  The  affair  was  not  discussed  at  home, 
though  each  of  us  gave  it  some  private  despondency.  We  fol- 
lowed him  silently,  apprehensively,  through  the  reports  in  the 
Shipping  Gazette.  He  made  point  after  point  safely— St.  Vincent, 
Gibraltar,  Suez,  Aden  —  after  him  we  went  across  to  Colombo, 
Singapore,  and  at  length  we  learned  that  he  was  safe  at  Batavia. 
He  had  got  that  steamer  out  all  right.  He  got  her  home  again, 
too.  After  his  first  adventure  as  master  he  made  voyage  after 
voyage  with  no  more  excitement  in  them  than  you  would  find 
in  Sunday  walks  in  a  suburb.  It  was  plain  luck ;  or  else  naviga- 
tion and  seamanship  were  greatly  overrated  arts. 
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A  day  came  when  he  invited  me  to  go  with  him  part  of  his 
voyage.  I  could  leave  the  ship  at  Bordeaux.  I  went.  You  must 
remember  that  we  had  never  seen  his  ship.  And  there  he  was, 
walking  with  me  to  the  dock  from  a  Welsh  railway  station,  a 
man  in  a  cheap  mackintosh,  with  an  umbrella  I  will  not  de- 
scribe, and  he  was  carrying  a  brown  paper  parcel.  He  was  appro- 
priately crowned  with  a  bowler  hat  several  sizes  too  small  for 
him.  'Glancing  up  at  his  profile,  I  actually  wondered  whether 
the  turmoil  was  now  going  on  in  his  mind  over  that  confession 
which  now  he  was  bound  to  make :  that  he  was  not  the  master 
of  a  ship,  and  never  had  been. 

There  she  was,  a  bulky  modern  freighter,  full  of  derricks  and 
time-saving  appliances,  and  her  funnel  lording  it  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  man  with  the  parcel  under  his  arm  led  me  up 
the  gangway.  I  was  not  yet  convinced.  I  was,  indeed,  less  sure 
than  ever  that  he  could  be  the  master  of  this  huge  community 
of  engines  and  men.  He  did  not  accord  with  it. 

We  were  no  sooner  on  deck  than  a  man  in  uniform,  grey- 
haired,  with  a  seamed  and  resolute  face,  which  anyone  would 
have  recognised  at  once  as  a  sailor's,  approached  us.  He  was 
introduced  as  the  chief  officer.  He  had  a  tale  of  woe :  trouble 
with  the  dock-master,  with  the  stevedores,  with  the  cargo,  with 
many  things.  He  did  not  appear  to  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
He  was  asking  this  boy  of  ours. 

The  skipper  began  to  speak.  At  that  moment  I  was  gazing 
at  the  funnel,  trying  to  decipher  a  monogram  upon  it ;  but  I 
heard  a  new  voice,  rapid  and  incisive,  sure  of  its  subject,  resolv- 
ing doubts,  and  making  the  crooked  straight.  It  was  the  man 
with  the  brown  paper  parcel.  It  was  still  under  his  arm  —  in 
fact,  the  parcel  contained  pink  pyjamas,  and  there  was  hardly 
enough  paper.  The  respect  of  the  mate  was  not  lessened  by  this. 

The  skipper  went  to  gaze  down  a  hatchway.  He  walked  to 
the  other  side  of  the  ship,  and  inspected  something  there. 
Conned  her  length,  called  up  in  a  friendly  but  authoritative  way 
to  an  engineer  standing  by  an  amidship  rail  above.  He  came 
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back  to  the  mate,  and  with  an  easy  precision  directed  his  will 
on  others,  through  his  deputy,  up  to  the  time  of  sailing.  He 
beckoned  to  me,  who  also,  apparently,  was  under  his  august 
orders,  and  turned,  as  though  perfectly  aware  that  in  this  place 
I  should  follow  him  meekly,  in  full  obedience. 

Our  steamer  moved  out  at  midnight,  in  a  drive  of  wind  and 
rain.  There  were  bewildering  and  unrelated  lights  about  us. 
Peremptory  challenges  were  shouted  to  us  from  nowhere.  "Sirens 
blared  out  of  dark  voids.  And  there  was  the  skipper  on  the 
bridge,  the  lad  who  caused  us  amusement  at  home,  with  this 
confusion  in  the  dark  about  him,  and  an  immense  insentient 
mass  moving  with  him  at  his  will ;  and  he  had  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  turned  to  tell  me  what  a  cold  night  it  was.  The 
pier-head  searchlight  showed  his  face,  alert,  serene,  with  his 
brows  knitted  in  a  little  frown,  and  his  underlip  projecting  as 
the  sign  of  the  pride  of  those  who  look  direct  into  the  eyes  of  an 
opponent,  and  care  not  at  all.  In  my  berth  that  night  I  searched 
for  a  moral  for  this  narrative,  but  went  to  sleep  before  I  found  it. 

Notes 

Page  22.  Tower  Hill.  A  poor  district  of  old  London.  Many  sailors 
have  their  homes  in  this  area. 

23.  Bordeaux.  A  seaport  of  southwestern  France. 

23.  bowler.  A  hat  called  a  derby  in  America. 

24.  insentient.  Without  feeling ;  inanimate. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  In  this  character  study  what  peculiarities  of  the  shipmaster  were 
revealed  ?  How  does  he  differ  from  the  traditional  seaman  ?  In  what 
ways  did  he  seem  unfitted  to  be  an  officer  ? 

2.  What  were  some  of  his  "wayside  adventures"  ? 

3.  Where  did  he  take  his  ship  on  his  first  command?  What  type 
of  ship  did  he  command  when  his  friend  accompanied  him  to  Bordeaux  ? 

4.  What  change  in  the  master  when  he  was  on  shipboard  impressed 
his  visitor  ? 

5.  Why  do  you  think  the  narrator  could  not  find  a  moral  for  his  tale? 
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An  industrious  and  versatile  writer,  Frank  Moore  Colby  (1865-1925) 
is  not  so  well  known  as  he  deserves  to  be,  largely  because  much  of  his 
work  was  published  anonymously,  and  scattered  in  many  periodicals. 
Born  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  graduated  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1888  and  taught  history  and  economics,  first  at  Amherst, 
then  at  Columbia,  and  finally  at  New  York  University,  resigning  his 
professorship  there  in  1900  to  give  himself  to  editorial  work.  From 
1898  until  his  death  he  was  editor  of  the  International  Year  Book; 
between  1900  and  1903  he  supervised,  with  two  other  editors,  the  mak- 
ing of  the  New  International  Encyclopedia,  and  ten  years  later  he 
alone  was  responsible  for  its  revision,  an  arduous  task  of  two  years' 
duration.  A  continuous  contributor  to  leading  magazines,  like  the 
Bookman,  North  American  Review,  and  New  Republic,  he  produced 
essays  which  are  now  collected  in  three  volumes.  Many  of  them  are 
on  literary  subjects ;  and  all  are  outspoken  and  direct  in  manner, 
with  wit,  point,  and  originality. 

iiiiimiimimiiiiimm  iiiniiiiiiiitii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimin 

OUTWARDLY  you  may  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  people 
next  door,  but,  if  the  truth  were  known,  you  do  not  think 
much  of  them.  Their  ways  may  be  well  enough,  but  they  are  not 
your  ways.  It  is  not  hatred,  far  less  envy ;  neither  is  it  con- 
tempt exactly.  Only  you  do  not  understand  why  they  live  as  they 
do.  You  account  for  some  things  by  the  differences  in  social 
traditions.  They  were  not  brought  up  as  you  were  —  not  that 
they  are  to  blame  for  that,  but  certain  advantages  that  you  had 
were  denied  them.  Rude  noises  come  from  that  house  next  door 
that  you  would  not  expect  from  people  in  their  station.  There 
is  nothing  that  so  reveals  the  breeding  of  the  inmates  as  the 
noises  that  come  from  a  house.  Laughter  late  at  night,  when  you 
want  to  sleep  —  how  coarse  it  sounds !  Then  there  is  that  young 
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woman  who  sings.  What  voices  the  people  next  door  always 
have,  and  what  a  repertoire  of  songs !  Why  do  tjiey  never  try 
a  new  one  ?  There  must  be  new  songs  from  time  to  time  within 
the  means  of  anyone,  but  you  never  hear  them  next  door.  Years 
after  a  song  is  forgotten  elsewhere  it  goes  on  next  door.  A 
popular  song  never  dies.  The  people  next  door  rescue  it  after  it 
is  hounded  off  the  street  and  warm  it  into  eternal  life. 

And  so  it  goes.  Everything  they  do  shows  just  what  sort  of 
people  they  are.  Look  at  the  things  they  hang  out  in  their  back 
yard.  If  your  things  looked  like  that  you  would  at  least  keep 
them  indoors.  It  is  not  that  they  are  so  old,  though  for  the 
matter  of  that  you  should  think  they  would  be  afraid  of  germs, 
but  they  were  chosen  with  such  monstrously  bad  taste  in  the 
first  place.  What  in  the  world  do  people  want  to  furnish  a  house 
with  things  like  that  for?  They  must  have  cost  enough,  too, 
and  for  that  amount  of  money  they  could  have  bought  —  but 
what  is  the  use  of  talking?  There  are  distinctions  that  you 
never  can  make  people  feel. 

That  cook  of  theirs  you  would  not  have  in  your  house  for  five 
minutes.  It  must  surely  be  unsafe  to  eat  what  a  person  like  that 
would  cook.  A  certain  degree  of  neatness  is  indispensable,  and 
people  who  were  used  to  things  would  insist  upon  it.  That  is  the 
trouble  with  the  people  next  door  —  they  are  not  used  to  things. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  certain  matters  if  you  take 
them  in  hand,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  awful  Irish  whoops 
that  issue  every  evening  from  their  kitchen  windows.  But  the 
people  next  door  do  not  mind  —  that  is  the  sum  of  it  —  they 
simply  do  not  mind  things  that  would  drive  you  stark  mad. 
They  can  sleep  through  their  own  hideous  noise,  eat  their 
own  ill-prepared  food,  put  up  with  anything,  just  because  it. 
is  theirs. 

Yesterday  a  correspondent  wrote  to  a  newspaper  complaining 
of  the  carpet  beating  that  went  on  next  door.  Hitherto  he  had 
thought  those  people  were  gentlefolk.  He  doubts  it  now.  The 
people  next  door  are  always  doing  things  that  enable  you  to 
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"size  them  up."  You  size  them  up  ten  or  fifteen  times  a  day. 
The  women  in  your  family  size  them  up  much  oftener.  That 
doubt  of  next-door  gentility  is  universal. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  Why  do  we  not  understand  our  immediate  neighbors?  Upon 
what  evidences  do  we  judge  them?  Why  do  not  the  things  which 
trouble  us  trouble  them  ? 

2.  From  your  own  observations  do  you  agree  that  this  "doubt  of 
next-door  gentility  is  universal"  ?  What  should  be  our  attitude  toward 
our  neighbors  ? 
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Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  (1835-1910),  America's  world-famed 
humorist,  was  born  on  November  30,  1835,  in  the  village  of  Florida, 
Missouri.  When  he  was  five  years  old,  his  parents  moved  to  Han- 
nibal, on  the  Mississippi  River.  Sam  Clemens  had  a  Tom-Sawyer-like 
boyhood,  and  his  friend  Tom  Blankenship  was  in  truth  "Huckleberry 
Finn."  After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1847,  the  boy  had  to  earn  his 
living,  and  he  found  employment  on  his  brother's  newspaper,  where  he 
set  type,  ran  errands,  and  delivered  the  papers.  Meanwhile  he  became 
a  good  speller  and  learned  how  to  punctuate,  and  during  his  spare  time 
he  read  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Bulwer-Lytton.  But  the  pioneer 
spirit  in  his  blood  carried  him  away  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York; 
then  restlessness  and  homesickness  for  the  river  brought  him  back  to 
Hannibal.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  met  Horace  Bixby,  the  most 
famous  of  the  Mississippi  pilots.  Ambitious  to  become  a  pilot  him- 
self, young  Sam  handed  over  the  deed  to  some  Tennessee  property 
in  exchange  for  tuition.  It  took  eight  months  of  unusually  hard  train- 
ing for  him  to  become  a  full-fledged  pilot.  During  his  next  four  years' 
service  on  the  river  he  unconsciously  stored  up  a  treasure  house  of 
literary  material.  Many  years  later  he  said,  "In  that  brief,  sharp 
schooling,  I  got  personally  familiarly  acquainted  with  all  the  different 
types  of  human  nature  that  are  found  in  fiction,  biography,  or  history." 
However,  Mark  Twain  (the  name,  meaning  two  fathoms  of  water,  or 
twelve  feet,  is  reminiscent  of  his  river  life)  did  not  begin  to  write  until 
after  he  and  his  brother  Orion  had  unsuccessfully  prospected  for  gold 
and  silver  in  the  mining  camps  of  Nevada.  Roughing  It  and  The 
Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County  give  an  excellent  idea  of  these 
adventures.  The  Jumping  Frog,  coming  as  it  did  when  the  people 
needed  cheer,  won  national  fame  and  earned  for  Mark  Twain  the 
title  "Wild  Humorist  of  the  Pacific  Coast."  James  Russell  Lowell 
declared  that  it  was  the  finest  bit  of  humor  yet  produced  in  America. 
After  six  eventful  years  on  the  Pacific  coast  Mark  Twain  was  sent 
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by  the  New  York  Tribune  to  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  The  literary 
result  of  this  "picnic"  was  his  first  book,  Innocents  Abroad,  published 
in  1869.  Returning  to  America,  he  married  Olivia  Langdon  of  Elmira, 
New  York,  and  settled  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  write  Life  on  the 
Mississippi,  Tom  Sawyer,  and  Huckleberry  Finn.  In  the  middle  nine- 
ties, when  his  wife  was  in  poor  health,  he  spent  several  winters  in  a 
villa  in  Italy.  There  he  wrote  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  and  his  favorite 
work,  Joan  of  Arc,  which  he  published  anonymously  lest  the  public 
greet  the  book,  as  they  did  him,  humorously.  His  other  well-known 
books  are  A  Tramp  Abroad,  A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's 
Court,  and  his  fascinating  Autobiography,  written  shortly  before  his 
death.  His  best  friend,  William  Dean  Howells,  said,  "Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  fine  gentlemen  and  great,  I  have  known  them  all; 
but  there  was  only  one  Mark  Twain,  incomparable,  unique,  the  Lincoln 
of  our  literature."  The  English  called  him  "the  American  Chaucer." 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH  i  iiiiii  iiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiimi.mmiiiiiiiii  iiiimiii  Minn  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiumiiiuiiiii 

ALL  things  change  except  barbers, the  ways  of  barbers,  and  the 
surroundings  of  barbers.  These  never  change.  What  one 
experiences  in  a  barber-shop  the  first  time  he  enters  one  is  what 
he  always  experiences  in  barber-shops  afterwards  till  the  end  of 
his  days.  I  got  shaved  this  morning  as  usual.  A  man  approached 
the  door  from  Jones  Street  as  I  approached  it  from  Main  —  a 
thing  that  always  happens.  I  hurried  up,  but  it  was  of  no  use ; 
he  entered  the  door  one  little  step  ahead  of  me,  and  I  followed 
in  on  his  heels  and  saw  him  take  the  only  vacant  chair,  the  one 
presided  over  by  the  best  barber.  It  always  happens  so.  I  sat 
down,  hoping  that  I  might  fall  heir  to  the  chair  belonging  to 
the  better  of  the  remaining  two  barbers,  for  he  had  already 
begun  combing  his  man's  hair,  while  his  comrade  was  not  yet 
quite  done  rubbing  up  and  oiling  his  customer's  locks.  I  watched 
the  probabilities  with  strong  interest.  When  I  saw  that  No.  2 
was  gaining  on  No.  1  my  interest  grew  to  solicitude.  When  No.  1 
stopped  a  moment  to  make  change  on  a  bath  ticket  for  a  new- 
comer, and  lost  ground  in  the  race,  my  solicitude  rose  to  anxiety. 
When  No.  1  caught  up  again,  and  both  he  and  his  comrade  were 
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pulling  the  towels  away  and  brushing  the  powder  from  their 
customers'  cheeks,  and  it  was  about  an  even  thing  which  one 
would  say  "Next!"  first,  my  very  breath  stood  still  with  the 
suspense.  But  when  at  the  final  culminating  moment  No.  1 
stopped  to  pass  a  comb  a  couple  of  times  through  his  customer's 
eyebrows,  I  saw  that  he  had  lost  the  race  by  a  single  instant,  and 
I  rose  indignant  and  quitted  the  shop,  to  keep  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  No.  2 ;  for  I  have  none  of  that  enviable  firmness 
that  enables  man  to  look  calmly  into  the  eyes  of  a  waiting  barber 
and  tell  him  he  will  wait  for  his  fellow-barber's  chair. 

I  stayed  out  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  went  back,  hoping  for 
better  luck.  Of  course  all  the  chairs  were  occupied  now,  and 
four  men  sat  waiting,  silent,  unsociable,  distraught,  and  looking 
bored,  as  men  always  do  who  are  awaiting  their  turn  in  a  barber's 
shop.  I  sat  down  in  one  of  the  iron-armed  compartments  of  an 
old  sofa,  and  put  in  the  time  for  a  while,  reading  the  framed  ad- 
vertisements of  all  sorts  of  quack  nostrums  for  dyeing  and  color- 
ing the  hair.  Then  I  read  the  greasy  names  on  the  private  bay 
rum  bottles;  read  the  names  and  noted  the  numbers  on  the 
private  shaving  cups  in  the  pigeon-holes ;  studied  the  stained 
and  damaged  cheap  prints  on  the  walls,  of  battles,  early  Presi- 
dents, and  voluptuous  recumbent  sultanas,  and  the  tiresome  and 
everlasting  young  girl  putting  her  grandfather's  spectacles  on ; 
execrated  in  my  heart  the  cheerful  canary  and  the  distracting 
parrot  that  few  barber-shops  are  without.  Finally,  I  searched 
out  the  least  dilapidated  of  last  year's  illustrated  papers  that 
littered  the  foul  centre-table,  and  conned  their  unjustifiable  mis- 
representations of  old  forgotten  events. 

At  last  my  turn  came.  A  voice  said  "Next!"  and  I  sur- 
rendered to  —  No.  2,  of  course.  It  always  happens  so.  I  said 
meekly  that  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  it  affected  him  as  strongly  as 
if  he  had  never  heard  it.  He  shoved  up  my  head,  and  put  a  nap- 
kin under  it.  He  ploughed  his  fingers  into  my  collar  and  fixed  a 
towel  there.  He  explored  my  hair  with  his  claws  and  suggested 
that  it  needed  trimming.  I  said  I  did  not  want  it  trimmed.  He 
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explored  again  and  said  it  was  pretty  long  for  the  present  style  — 
better  have  a  little  taken  off ;  it  needed  it  behind  especially.  I 
said  I  had  had  it  cut  only  a  week  before.  He  yearned  over  it  re- 
flectively a  moment,  and  then  asked,  with  a  disparaging  manner, 
who  cut  it  ?  I  came  back  at  him  promptly  with  a  "You  did ! "  I 
had  him  there.  Then  he  fell  to  stirring  up  his  lather  and  regard- 
ing himself  in  the  glass,  stopping  now  and  then  to  get  close  and 
examine  his  chin  critically  or  torture  a  pimple.  Then  he  lathered 
one  side  of  my  face  thoroughly,  and  was  about  to  lather  the 
other,  when  a  dog-fight  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  ran  to 
the  window  and  stayed  and  saw  it  out,  losing  two  shillings  on 
the  result  in  bets  with  the  other  barbers,  a  thing  which  gave  me 
great  satisfaction.  He  finished  lathering,  meantime  getting  the 
brush  into  my  mouth  only  twice,  and  then  began  to  rub  in  the 
suds  with  his  hand ;  and  as  he  now  had  his  head  turned,  dis- 
cussing the  dog-fight  with  the  other  barbers,  he  naturally 
shovelled  considerable  lather  into  my  mouth  without  knowing 
it,  but  I  did. 

He  now  began  to  sharpen  his  razor  on  an  old  suspencjer,  and 
was  delayed  a  good  deal  on  account  of  a  controversy  about  a 
cheap  masquerade  ball  he  had  figured  at  the  night  before,  in  red 
cambric  and  bogus  ermine,  as  some  kind  of  a  king.  He  was  so 
gratified  with  being  chaffed  about  some  damsel  whom  he  had 
smitten  with  his  charms  that  he  used  every  means  to  continue 
the  controversy  by  pretending  to  be  annoyed  at  the  chaffings  of 
his  fellows.  This  matter  begot  more  surveyings  of  himself  in 
the  glass,  and  he  put  down  his  razor  and  brushed  his  hair  with 
elaborate  care,  plastering  an  inverted  arch  of  it  down  on  his 
forehead,  accomplishing  an  accurate  "part"  behind,  and  brush- 
ing the  two  wings  forward  over  his  ears  with  nice  exactness.  In 
the  meantime  the  lather  was  drying  on  my  face,  and  apparently 
eating  into  my  vitals. 

Now  he  began  to  shave,  digging  his  fingers  into  my  counte- 
nance, to  stretch  the  skin,  making  a  handle  of  my  nose  now  and 
then,  bundling  and  tumbling  my  head  this  way  and  that  as  con- 
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venience  in  shaving  demanded,  and  "hawking"  and  expectorat- 
ing pleasantly  all  the  while.  As  long  as  he  was  on  the  tough  sides 
of  my  face  I  did  not  suffer ;  but  when  he  began  to  rake,  and  rip, 
and  tug  at  my  chin,  the  tears  came.  I  did  not  mind  his  getting 
so  close  down  to  me ;  I  did  not  mind  his  garlic,  because  all  bar- 
bers eat  garlic,  I  suppose ;  but  there  was  an  added  something 
that  made  me  fear  that  he  was  decaying  inwardly  while  still 
alive,  and  this  gave  me  much  concern.  He  now  put  his  finger 
into  my  mouth  to  assist  him  in  shaving  the  corners  of  my  upper 
lip,  and  it  was  by  this  bit  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  I  dis- 
covered that  a  part  of  his  duties  in  the  shop  was  to  clean  the 
kerosene  lamps.  I  had  often  wondered  in  an  indolent  way 
whether  the  barbers  did  that,  or  whether  it  was  the  boss. 

About  this  time  I  was  amusing  myself  trying  to  guess  where 
he  would  be  most  likely  to  cut  me  this  time,  but  he  got  ahead 
of  me,  and  sliced  me  on  the  end  of  the  chin  before  I  had  got  my 
mind  made  up.  He  immediately  sharpened  his  razor  —  he 
might  have  done  it  before.  I  do  not  like  a  close  shave,  and  would 
not  let  him  go  over  me  a  second  time.  I  tried  to  get  him  to  put 
up  his  razor,  dreading  that  he  would  make  for  the  side  of  my 
chin,  my  pet  tender  spot,  a  place  which  a  razor  cannot  touch 
twice  without  making  trouble ;  but  he  said  he  only  wanted  to 
just  smooth  off  one  little  roughness,  and  in  that  same  moment 
he  slipped  his  razor  along  the  forbidden  ground,  and  the  dreaded 
pimple-signs  of  a  close  shave  rose  up  smarting  and  answered  to 
the  call.  Now  he  soaked  his  towel  in  bay  rum,  and  slapped  it  all 
over  my  face  nastily ;  slapped  it  over  as  if  a  human  being  ever 
yet  washed  his  face  in  that  way.  Then  he  dried  it  by  slapping 
with  the  dry  part  of  the  towel,  as  if  a  human  being  ever  dried  his 
face  in  such  a  fashion;  but  a  barber  seldom  rubs  you  like  a 
Christian.  Next  he  poked  bay  rum  into  the  cut  place  with  his 
towel,  then  choked  the  wound  with  powdered  starch,  then 
soaked  it  with  bay  rum  again,  and  would  have  gone  on  soaking 
and  powdering  it  for  evermore,  no  doubt,  if  I  had  not  rebelled 
and  begged  off.  He  powdered  my  whole  face  now,  straightened 
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me  up,  and  began  to  plough  my  hair  thoughtfully  with  his  hands 
and  examine  his  fingers  critically.  Then  he  suggested  a  shampoo, 
and  said  my  hair  needed  it  badly,  very  badly.  I  observed  that 
I  shampooed  it  myself  very  thoroughly  in  the  bath  yesterday. 
I  "had  him"  again.  He  next  recommended  some  of  "Smith's 
Hair  Glorifier,"  and  offered  to  sell  me  a  bottle.  I  declined.  He 
praised  the  new  perfume,  "Jones's  Delight  of  the  Toilet,"  and 
proposed  to  sell  me  some  of  that.  I  declined  again.  He  tendered 
me  a  tooth-wash  atrocity  of  his  own  invention,  and  when  I  de- 
clined offered  to  trade  knives  with  me. 

He  returned  to  business  after  the  miscarriage  of  this  last 
enterprise,  sprinkled  me  all  over,  legs  and  all,  greased  my  hair 
in  defiance  of  my  protests  against  it,  rubbed  and  scrubbed  a 
good  deal  of  it  out  by  the  roots,  and  combed  and  brushed  the 
rest,  parting  it  behind  and  plastering  the  eternal  inverted  arch 
of  hair  down  on  my  forehead,  and  then,  while  combing  my  scant 
eyebrows  and  defiling  them  with  pomade,  strung  out  an  account 
of  the  achievements  of  a  six-ounce  black  and  tan  terrier  of  his 
till  I  heard  the  whistles  blow  for  noon,  and  knew  I  was  five 
minutes  too  late  for  the  train.  Then  he  snatched  away  the 
towel,  brushed  it  lightly  about  my  face,  passed  his  comb  through 
my  eyebrows  once  more,  and  gaily  sang  out  "Next!" 

This  barber  fell  down  and  died  of  apoplexy  two  hours  later. 
I  am  waiting  over  a  day  for  my  revenge  —  I  am  going  to  attend 
his  funeral. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  Why  has  the  barber  so  frequently  been  the  subject  of  satire  and 
ridicule  ?  Discuss  the  story  of  King  Midas's  barber ;  also  the  plot  of 
the  drama  The  Barber  of  Seville. 

2.  What  routines  of  barber  shops  are  satirized  here  ?  What  appar- 
ently universal  characteristics  of  barbers  are  discussed  ? 

3.  In  what  does  the  humor  of  this  essay  lie? 

4.  Write  a  similar  humorous  incident  based  on  one  of  your  own 
experiences. 
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Ralph  Bergengren  (1871-  ),  the  author  of  this  very  human  essay, 
was  born  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  and  received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Harvard  with  the  class  of  1893.  After  graduation  he  became  a 
journalist  on  various  Boston  newspapers,  to  which  he  contributed 
articles  on  dramatic  and  literary  criticisms.  He  has  also  drawn  car- 
toons for  the  Boston  Globe,  has  served  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Bos- 
ton Publicity  Bureau,  and  was  an  art  critic  on  the  Boston  Advertiser. 
Besides  contributing  regularly  to  our  leading  magazines,  he  is  the 
author  of  six  volumes  of  verse  and  prose,  of  which  the  best  known  are 
The  Seven  Ages  of  Man,  The  Perfect  Gentleman,  and  Gentlemen  All  and 
Merry  Companions,  all  written  with  delightful  style  and  winning  humor. 
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SUMMER  is  the  favorite  time  to  advertise  furnaces,  for,  al- 
though a  pacifist  might  argue  that  being  prepared  for  cold 
weather  encourages  frost,  the  practical  persons  who  make  and 
sell  heating  plants  are  firm  believers  in  preparedness.  They 
produce  diagrams  showing  how  their  furnace  bisects  the  coal 
bill,  and  pictures  showing  how  easily  a  pretty  child  can  run  it 
from  the  front  hall.  But  my  furnace  is  different.  I  defy  the 
prettiest  child  imaginable  to  run  it.  Indeed,  in  a  strict  sense,  I 
defy  anybody  to  run  it,  for  this  furnace  has  a  mind  of  its  own 
and  an  odd  ambition  to  behave  like  a  thermometer.  On  a  warm 
day  it  goes  up,  on  a  cold  day  it  goes  down ;  in  zero  weather  it 
takes  all  the  time  of  a  determined  man  to  head  it,off  from  becom- 
ing a  large,  inconvenient  refrigerator.  As  for  bisecting  coal  bills, 
the  creature  likes  coal.  I  have  even  thought  that  it  made  strange, 
self-congratulatory,  happy  noises  whenever  there  occurred  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  its  favorite  edible. 

Before  meeting  this  furnace  I  had  lived  in  apartments,  and 
my  mental  conception  of  a  ton  of  coal  had  been  as  of  something 
enormous,  sufficient  to  heat  the  average  house  a  month.  A 
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furnace  was  to  me  a  remote  mystery  operated  by  a  high  priest 
called  'janitor,'  whom  I  vaguely  connected  with  the  lines  of 
Smollett  — 

Th'  Hesperian  dragon  not  more  fierce  and  fell ; 
Nor  the  gaunt,  growling  janitor  of  Hell. 

I  took  my  heat  as  a  matter  of  course.  If  I  wanted  more  of  it,  I 
spoke  warmly  to  the  janitor  through  a  speaking  tube  —  and, 
after  a  while,  there  was  more  heat.  If  I  wanted  less  I  spoke  to 
him  coldly,  in  the  same  distant,  godlike  way  —  and,  after  a 
while,  there  was  less  heat.  In  neither  case,  I  discovered,  did  an 
ordinary  tone  of  voice  get  any  result  whatever ;  and,  although 
a  fat  man  himself,  he  sometimes  growled  back  through  the  tube 
very  much  like  the  gaunt  specimen  mentioned  by  Smollett. 
But  I  gave  little  thought  to  him.  I  had  what  is  called  an  *  in- 
telligent idea'  that  to  produce  more  heat  he  opened  a  'draught,' 
and  to  reduce  heat  he  closed  it,  the  effect  of  a  draught  on  a 
furnace  being  just  the  opposite  to  its  effect  on  a  janitor.  At 
night  he  'shook  the  furnace  down'  and  in  the  morning  he  'shook 
the  furnace  up.'  One  gathers  such  knowledge  casually,  picks  it 
up  here  and  there  without  conscious  effort  or  realization.  I  had 
in  fact  no  more  curiosity  about  the  furnace  than  about  the  sun, 
for  I  seemed  as  unlikely  ever  to  run  one  heater  as  the  other. 

Then,  like  many  another  man  who  has  lived  in  apartments, 
I  turned  suburbanite.  I  had  a  furnace,  and  I  had  to  run  it  my- 
self. How  well  I  remember  that  autumn  day  when  I  started  my 
first  furnace  fire ! 

There  sat  the  monster  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar,  impassive  as 
Buddha  and  apparently  holding  up  the  house  with  as  many  arms 
as  an  octopus,  hollow  arms  through  which  presently  would  flow 
the  genial  heat.  I  peeked  cautiously  through  a  little  door  into 
his  stomach,  and  marveled  at  its  hollow  immensity.  I  reached 
in  till  my  arm  ached  —  and  my  hand  dangled  in  empty  space. 
But  my  intelligence  told  me  that  there  must  be  a  bottom. 
Crumpling  a  newspaper  into  a  great  wad,  I  dropped  it  down, 
down  into  the  monster's  gullet,  where  it  vanished  forever;  I 
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crumpled  and  dropped  another ;  I  continued  until  at  last  —  oh, 
triumph  of  mind  and  industry  over  incalculable  depth!  —  I 
saw  newspaper,  and  had  something  tangible  on  which  to  erect  a 
pyre  of  kindlings.  Where  I  could  reach  I  laid  them  crosswise, 
and  where  I  couldn't  I  tossed  them  in  at  varying  angles,  gaining 
skill  with  practice. 

'It  is  like  a  great  wooden  nest!'  I  cried  in  astonishment. 
'Now  I  know  why  the  coal  I  have  bought  for  my  furnace  is 
called  "egg."' 

I  lit  the  fire  and  made  a  grand  smoke. 

It  rose  through  the  kindlings ;  it  piled  out  through  the  little 
door ;  it  hung  like  great  cobwebs  to  the  roof  of  the  cellar.  With 
great  presence  of  mind  I  hastily  closed  the  little  door  and  ran 
lightly  up  the  cellar  stairs.  The  smoke  had  preceded  me ;  it 
got  there  first  through  the  convenient  registers ;  and  more  was 
coming.  I  met  a  woman. 

*Is  the  house  afire  ?'  she  asked  excitedly. 

'It  is  not,'  I  replied  quietly,  in  a  matter-of-course  way. 
'When  you  start  your  fire  for  the  winter  it  always  smokes  a 
little.' 

We  opened  the  windows.  We  went  outside  and  looked  at  the 
house.  It  leaked  smoke  at  every  crevice  except,  curiously 
enough,  at  the  chimney.  Ah-h-h-h-h !  I  saw  what  had  happened. 
I  groped  my  way  to  the  cellar  and  opened  the  back  damper. 
Now  the  smoke  went  gladly  up  the  chimney,  and  the  view 
through  the  little  door  was  at  once  beautiful  and  awful :  it  was 
like  looking  into  the  heart  of  an  angry  volcano. 

Evidently  it  was  time  to  lay  the  eggs  on  the  nest. 

I  shoveled  the  abyss  full  of  coal,  and  the  volcano  became 
extinct.  Presently,  instead  of  a  furnace  full  of  fire  I  had  a 
furnace  full  of  egg  coal.  I  began  taking  it  out,  egg  by  egg,  at 
first  with  my  fingers  and  then  with  the  tongs  from  the  dining- 
room  fireplace.  And  when  the  woman  idly  questioned  me  as  to 
what  I  was  going  to  do  down  cellar  with  the  tongs,  I  bit  my  lip  

To  the  man  who  runs  it  (an  absurd  term  as  applied  to  a  thing 
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that  has  no  legs  and  weighs  several  tons)  the  furnace  is  his  first 
thought  in  the  morning  and  his  last  thought  at  night.  His 
calendar  has  but  two  seasons  —  winter,  when  the  furnace  is 
going ;  and  summer,  when  the  furnace  is  out.  But  in  summer 
his  thoughts  are  naturally  more  philosophical.  He  sees  how 
profoundly  this  recent  invention  (which  he  is  not  at  the  time 
running)  has  changed  man's  attitude  toward  nature.  Why,  he 
asks  himself,  have  past  generations  of  men  regarded  autumn  as 
continuously  melancholy,  which  it  isn't,  and  spring  as  con- 
tinuously cheerful,  which  it  isn't  either  ?  Because  they  had  no 
furnaces.  They  couldn't  warm  their  houses  in  winter.  They 
suffered.  Autumn  was  melancholy  because  it  led  to  winter,  and 
spring  was  cheerful  because  it  preceded  summer  when  nobody 
needed  a  furnace.  It  is  unfortunate,  he  realizes  whimsically, 
that  a  man  often  forgets  what  a  blessing  his  furnace  is  at  the 
time  he  is  running  it ;  but  even  so  there  is  a  kind  of  discipline, 
a  strengthening  of  the  moral  nature  — 

I  am,  of  course,  not  referring  to  those  furnaces  which  are  en- 
dowed with  more  than  the  average  human  intelligence ;  those 
Superfurnaces  met  with  in  the  advertisements,  which  shake 
themselves  down,  shovel  their  own  coal,  carry  and  sift  their  own 
ashes,  regulate  their  own  draughts,  and,  if  they  do  not  actually 
order  and  pay  for  their  own  coal,  at  least  consume  it  as  care- 
fully as  if  they  did.  Such  furnaces  —  so  long  as  nobody  gives 
me  one  —  seem  positively  weakening.  There  is  no  struggle,  no 
opposition  of  wills,  no  variety  of  experience,  no  exercise  of  those 
noble  characteristics,  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  For  the  man 
with  a  Superfurnace  life  is  too  easy. 

'Toddlekins,'  he  says  to  his  little  daughter, f  press  the  button.' 
f  Yes,  Papa,'  says  Toddlekins.  She  puts  down  her  doll,  skips 
merrily  into  the  front  hall,  presses  the  button  —  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

But  with  a  furnace  like  mine  a  man  experiences  all  the  emo- 
tions of  which  he  is  capable.  He  loves,  he  hates,  he  admires,  he 
despises,  he  grieves,  he  exults.  There  have  been  times  when  I 
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have  felt  like  patting  my  furnace ;  and  again  times  when  I  have 
slammed  his  little  door  and  spoken  words  to  him  far,  far  hotter 
than  the  fire  that  smouldered  and  refused  to  burn  in  his  bowels. 
I  judge  from  what  I  have  read  that  taming  a  wild  animal  must 
be  a  good  deal  like  taming  a  furnace,  with  one  important  excep- 
tion. The  wild-animal-tamer  never  loses  his  temper  or  the  beast 
would  kill  him ;  but  a  furnace,  fortunately  for  suburban  mor- 
tality, cannot  kill  its  tamer. 

When  his  furnace  happens  to  be  good-natured,  however,  a 
man  will  often  find  the  bedtime  hour  with  it  pleasant  and  even 
enjoyable.  He  descends,  humming  or  whistling,  to  the  cellar ; 
and  the  subsequent  shaking  and  shoveling  is,  after  all,  no  more 
than  a  healthy  exercise  which  he  would  not  otherwise  take  and 
which  will  make  him  sleep  better.  He  is  friendly  with  this 
rotund,  coal-eating  giant ;  he  regards  it  almost  like  a  big  baby 
which  he  is  putting  to  bed  —  or  at  least  he  might  so  regard  it  if 
putting  a  baby  to  bed  was  one  of  his  recognized  pleasures.  In 
such  a  mood  he  may  even  nod  back  gayly  over  his  shoulder  as 
he  goes  up  the  cellar  stairs,  and  find  himself  saying  '  Good  night, 
Old  Furnace.'  Or,  if  he  has  lately  been  reading  one  of  our  more 
popular  authors,  '  Good  night,  Old  Top.' 

But  oh,  what  a  difference  in  the  morning !  He  awakes  in  the 
dark,  startled  perhaps  from  some  pleasant  dream  by  the  wild 
alarm-m-m-m-m-m-m  of  a  clock  under  his  pillow ;  and  outside 
the  snug  island  of  warmth  on  which  he  lies,  the  Universe 
stretches  away  in  every  direction,  above,  below,  and  on  every 
side  of  him,  cold,  dreary,  and  unfit  for  human  habitation,  to  and 
beyond  the  remotest  star.  In  that  cold  Universe  how  small  he 
is!  — how  warm  and  how  weak!  Instantly  he  thinks  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  remotest  star  seems  near  by  comparison.  The 
thought  of  getting  up  and  going  down  cellar  seems  as  unreal  as 
the  thought  of  getting  up  and  going  to  meet  the  sun  at  that  pale 
streak  which,  through  his  easterly  window,  heralds  the  reluctant 
coming  of  another  day.  Yet  he  knows  that  he  MUST  and  that 
eventually  he  WILL  get  up.  In  vain  he  tells  himself  how  splen- 
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did,  how  invigorating  will  be  the  plunge  from  his  warm  bed  right 
into  the  fresh,  brisk,  hygienic  morning  air. 

The  fresh,  brisk,  hygienic  morning  air  does  not  appeal  to  him. 
Unwillingly  he  recalls  a  line  in  the  Superfurnace  advertisement 
—  'Get  up  warm  and  cozy'  —  and  helplessly  wishes  that  he 
had  such  a  furnace.  'Like  Andrew  Carnegie !'  he  adds  bitterly. 
At  that  moment  he  would  anarchistically  assassinate  Andrew, 
provided  he  could  do  it  without  getting  up.  Nevertheless  —  he 
gets  up !  He  puts  on  —  e  Curse  it,  where  is  that  sleeve  ? '  —  the 
bath  robe  and  slippers  that  have  been  all  night  cooling  for  him, 
and  starts  on  his  lonely  journey  through  the  tomblike  silence. 
Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  hum,  but  there  is  not  a  hum  in  him  : 
down,  down,  down  he  goes  to  the  cellar  and  peeks  with  dull 
hope  through  the  familiar  little  door.  ?  Good  morning,  Fire.'  He 
shakes,  he  shovels,  he  opens  draughts  and  manipulates  dampers. 
And  the  Furnace,  impassive,  like  a  Buddha  holding  up  the 
house  with  as  many  arms  as  an  octopus,  seems  to  be  watching 
him  with  a  grave  yet  idle  interest.  Which  is  all  the  more 
horrible  because  it  has  no  face. 

Notes 

Page  35.  Smollett  Tobias  George  Smollett  (1721-1771)  was  a 
British  novelist,  best  known  for  his  Humphrey  Clinker. 

35.  Hesperian  dragon.  A  mythological  guardian  of  the  Garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  where  the  golden  apples  were  under  its  care. 

35.  Buddha.  Gautama,  an  Indian  philosopher ;  the  founder  of 
Buddhism  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  Why  do  furnace-makers  choose  the  summer  for  special  adver- 
tisements ? 

2.  What  differences  between  city  and  suburban  life  are  suggested 
here  ? 

3.  What  gives  the  furnace  personality  ? 

4.  What  similar  personal  experiences  have  you  had? 
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William  Lyon  Phelps  (1865-  ),  a  widely  known  American 
educator,  essayist,  and  critic,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
where  he  has  since  resided  almost  continuously.  Educated  at  Yale 
and  Harvard,  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  English  department  at  Yale 
in  1892,  and  was  Lampson  Professor  there  from  1901  until  he  retired 
in  1933. 

The  list  of  his  extensive  publications  includes  critical  essays  on  the 
novel,  drama,  poetry,  and  on  a  large  number  of  the  leading  writers  in 
both  English  and  other  languages.  Some  of  these  volumes  are  The 
Twentieth  Century  Theatre,  The  Advance  of  the  English  Novel,  The  Ad- 
vance  of  English  Poetry  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  Essays  on  Modern 
Dramatists.  His  column  in  Scribners  Monthly,  naively  called  "As  I 
Like  It,"  is  a  series  of  comments  and  contemporary  literary  gossip. 
He  is  also  a  dramatic  critic  and  music  reporter. 

He  has  his  hobbies  too,  for  he  is  a  crack  tennis-player  and  very  fond 
of  baseball. 

unnnuHMiuiofnunoiu  u..Inil.nl..i.iiu..nn  .nn.Mi.ri.i.MM.HiMir.  im,.i.H....mn 

BASEBALL  is  truly  an  American  game.  It  is  native  and  has 
never  really  flourished  elsewhere.  In  its  speed,  skill,  and 
brevity  it  seems  particularly  adapted  to  our  high  nervous  ten- 
sion. It  lasts  about  as  long  as  a  theatre  play  and  resembles  that 
form  of  entertainment  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  mystery  of 
hero  and  villain  is  discovered  in  about  two  hours,  sometimes  at 
the  rate  of  a  thrill  a  minute.  Frequently  the  unexpected  hap- 
pens. Victory  suddenly  emerges  from  the  very  core  of  defeat. 

In  one  of  his  poems  Browning  says,  "Sudden  the  worst  turns 
the  best  to  the  brave."  No  player  should  ever  give  up  until  the 
last  man  is  out  and  the  score  is  history.  I  remember  a  game 
between  Yale  and  Princeton  where  in  the  ninth  inning  with 
Princeton  two  runs  ahead  and  Yale  at  bat,  two  men  out  and 
one  runner  on  first  base,  a  freshman,  Arthur  Camp,  stepped  to 
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the  plate.  He  obtained  two  strikes.  The  grand  stand  rever- 
berated with  thousands  of  retreating  feet,  for  many  people 
apparently  attend  a  game  or  a  drama  in  order  to  see  how  speedily 
they  may  escape.  What  do  you  suppose  these  "quitters"  do 
with  the  time  they  have  saved  by  beating  the  crowd  to  the  exits  ? 
They  seem  so  pathetically  anxious  to  save  it  that  they  ought  to 
employ  it  in  some  high  and  noble  public  service. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  young  Camp  stepped  to  the  bat  to  the 
accompaniment  of  marching  feet,  all  marching  away  from  the 
game.  With  two  strikes  and  the  Princeton  substitutes  packing 
up  the  bats,  he  knocked  a  home  run ;  the  score  was  tied,  for  he 
brought  in  Fincke  ahead  of  him,  who  had  had  the  good  sense  to 
wait  for  a  base  on  balls  and  thus  play  the  game  even  in  the  face 
of  almost  certain  defeat. 

This  drive  by  Camp  changed  the  aspect  of  the  universe ;  we 
traveled  with  incredible  speed  from  the  other  place  to  Para- 
dise; and  Princeton,  who  were  already  "Fletcherizing"  the 
sweet  morsel  of  victory,  found  in  Scriptural  language  that  they 
had  filled  their  belly  with  the  east  wind.  The  game  went  to  the 
tenth  inning;  but  what  a  difference!  Princeton's  bright  con- 
fidence was  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,  whereas 
the  sons  of  Eli,  who  a  moment  before  had  felt  that  the  bitterness 
of  death  was  past  and  were  resigned  to  their  fate,  were  now  yell- 
ing like  timber  wolves  that  smell  blood.  In  the  extra  innings 
Princeton  got  nothing ;  each  batsman  fought  as  one  who  beats 
the  air.  Yale  came  to  the  plate,  and  a  boy  named  Letton 
knocked  out  another  home  run,  having  learned  from  a  freshman 
that  it  was  a  simple  thing  to  do. 

Just  before  Camp  hit  the  ball  a  girl  sitting  next  to  me  solilo- 
quized sadly,  "I  have  never  seen  Yale  beaten  before."  I  replied, 
"But  you  are  going  to  now."  Camp's  bat  made  the  fitting  com- 
ment on  my  inaccuracy.  His  home  run  was  like  one  of  those 
delightful  footnotes  in  Wells's  Outline  of  History,  where  the 
expert  who  really  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  emphatically 
contradicts  the  statement  in  the  text. 
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I  remember  another  occasion,  when  Yale  and  Princeton  were 
playing  the  third  game  for  the  championship  in  New  York,  the 
Tigers  went  to  bat  in  the  ninth  inning,  five  runs  behind.  Two 
men  went  out  one  of  them  being  caught  at  the  plate.  The  air 
resounded  with  the  noise  of  false  prophets  hurrying  away  from 
the  stands.  But  by  a  combination  of  steady  hits  from  Princeton, 
assisted  by  the  most  weird  errors  of  the  Yale  infield  (Frank,  I 
know  you  will  never  be  able  to  forget),  the  Jerseymen  made  six 
runs,  and  Yale  went  to  bat  in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth,  knowing 
their  task  was  hopeless.  And  it  was. 

There  were  thousands  of  persons  who  thought  they  had  been 
present  at  a  Yale  victory,  and  they  did  not  find  out  the  truth 
'  until  the  Sunday  paper  contained  what  seemed  to  their  dis- 
ordered minds  an  account  of  some  other  game.  That  particular 
ninth  inning  gives  me  a  slight  nausea  even  now ;  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  imperishable  stars  in  Princeton's  crown. 

It  is  often  said  that  college  students  take  athletic  contests 
too  seriously ;  my  own  feeling  in  the  matter  is  that  they  do  not 
take  them  seriously  enough.  If  you  play  a  game  with  all  your 
might,  determined  by  every  honorable  means  to  win,  then  not 
only  do  you  enjoy  the  game  by  self-effacement  but  the  struggle 
is  good  discipline ;  in  later  life  you  will  play  hard  to  win  some 
game  where  the  stakes  are  of  more  lasting  importance.  But  if 
you  take  the  attitude  that  it  is  "only  a  game"  and  are  neither 
elated  by  victory  nor  depressed  by  defeat,  there  is  something 
wrong  in  you,  something  fundamentally  wrong  that  is  bound  in 
maturer  years  to  develop  into  a  fatal  illness  of  the  spirit. 

Of  course  I  know  that  I  shall  probably  be  misunderstood  for 
writing  the  preceding  paragraph.  I  will  risk  that,  however,  for 
no  player  except  a  cheater  is  worse  than  one  who  is  indifferent. 
In  defeat  congratulate  your  opponent  heartily  and  never  in  any 
circumstance  make  any  excuses;  but  please  suffer  inwardly. 
Outwardly  look  and  inwardly  feel  like  Esther  in  the  Apocrypha. 
"Her  countenance  was  cheerful  and  very  amiable;  but  her 
heart  was  in  anguish." 
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I  remember  when  I  was  an  undergraduate  the  professor  of 
physics  called  on  one  of  my  classmates  to  recite.  The  young 
man  said,  "I  don't  know,"  took  his  zero  and  sat  down.  Feel- 
ing that  nothing  worse  could  happen  to  him,  he  glanced  idly 
out  of  the  window.  "But  don't  dismiss  the  subject  from  your 
mind!"  cried  the  professor. 

If  baseball  is  worth  playing,  it  is  worth  training  for.  And 
the  very  sacrifices  demanded  in  training  are  not  only  whole- 
somely beneficial ;  they  ought  to  be  actually  delightful  to  those 
who  really  love  baseball.  One  of  the  greatest  athletic  leaders 
Harvard  ever  had  was  Captain  Winslow,  in  1885.  He  announced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  that  faithfulness  in  discipline 
would  be  demanded  of  every  candidate.  It  so  happened  that  a 
veteran  on  the  team  and  one  who  was  regarded  as  the  best  player 
in  college  had  a  gay  evening.  He  was  informed  by  Captain 
Winslow  that  his  services  would  not  be  required  at  all  that  year. 
The  offender  and  his  friends  were  thunderstruck;  they  could 
not  believe  that  the  captain  really  meant  it;  many  declared 
that  without  the  veteran  victory  could  not  be  won.  "Then  we 
shall  lose,"  said  Captain  Winslow.  The  star  did  not  play  in  a 
single  game.  But  the  nine  not  only  won  the  championship; 
they  were  never  once  defeated ! 

Alonzo  Stagg  of  Yale  was  a  severe  disciplinarian.  A  veteran 
player  broke  training  on  the  Easter  trip.  The  experience  did 
not  hurt  him,  but  to  his  amazement  he  was  not  permitted  to 
play  till  the  last  game  of  the  season  toward  the  end  of  June. 
He  was  then  so  "sharp-set"  that  he  made  a  home  run  and 
helped  to  win  the  championship  for  Yale. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  British  do  not  care  whether  they 
win  or  lose,  that  they  play  only  for  the  sake  of  the  sport.  Do 
not  believe  such  nonsense  for  a  moment ;  there  are  no  people 
in  the  world  who  feel  worse  under  defeat  than  Englishmen, 
which  is  one  reason  why  they  are  such  good  sports.  They  fight 
hard  and  hate  to  be  beaten. 

The  successful  professional  baseball  player  is  almost  always 
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high-strung,  eager,  with  nerves  on  edge;  and,  though  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  punished  for  losing  his  temper  in 
public,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  would  not  lose  his 
temper  at  all  if  he  were  not  so  keen  to  win.  He  should  there- 
fore be  fined  and  forgiven.  The  unpardonable  sin  is  not  to  care ; 
to  look  upon  playing  as  most  failures  regard  their  daily  work ; 
namely,  as  a  disagreeable  job  that  must  be  endured  for  the 
money  and  the  leisure  hours  it  brings,  both  of  which  can  be 
spent  in  pleasure.  This  is  the  highway  to  failure  in  all  under- 
takings ;  to  believe  that  there  is  no  pleasure  in  the  work  itself 
but  only  in  the  time  spent  away  from  it. 

I  remember  years  ago  that  a  reporter  interviewed  a  number 
of  professional  ball  players,  and  asked  them  all  this  question : 
Do  you  enjoy  playing?  One  after  another  answered  in  the 
negative.  "How  do  you  expect  a  man  is  going  to  enjoy  him- 
self sweating  under  a  broiling  sun?"  "Think  what  rotten 
treatment  we  get  from  spectators  when  we  make  an  error!" 
"The  whole  thing  is  just  one  hard  grind  with  no  fun  in  it!" 
Then  the  reporter  reached  old  McGuire,  a  seasoned  veteran; 
he  said,  "Like  it?  I  love  it!  I  love  everything  about  it.  I  love 
the  morning  practice.  I  love  going  out  to  the  game  with  the 
other  boys  in  the  bus.  I  love  the  warming-up.  I  love  the  game 
itself,  and  I  love  to  talk  it  over  in  the  evening."  I  admired 
McGuire  after  reading  that. 

The  greatest  ball  player  of  all  time  is  undoubtedly  Tyrus 
Raymond  Cobb  of  Detroit.  He  has  played  in  the  major  league 
eighteen  consecutive  years  and  is  the  most  valuable  asset  a 
nine  ever  had.  Even  now  as  I  write  this  article,  late  in  August, 
he  and  Sisler  are  fighting  for  the  premier  honors  in  batting. 
He  is  a  great  outfielder,  a  base  runner  of  positive  genius  and 
a  man  who  in  every  game  for  eighteen  years  has  done  his  utmost 
to  win.  He  has  never  spared  himself,  but  has  thrown  his  body 
and  soul  into  every  contest.  He  once  told  me  that  toward  the 
end  of  a  season,  if  the  championship  was  within  reach  and  yet 
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doubtful,  he  could  not  sleep,  but  sat  up  in  bed  night  after  night, 
thinking  out  plays.  His  mind  in  a  game  is  as  active  as  his  body, 
and  his  successful  batting,  which  often  means  that  he  makes  a 
two-base  hit  where  another  would  make  a  single,  comes  from 
outguessing  his  opponents.  He  knows  when  to  pretend  to  run 
and  when  to  run.  The  other  day  he  said  something  that  ought 
to  be  remembered.  Detroit  had  won  the  game,  but  he  had  failed 
to  hit  once.  Knowing  how  eager  he  was  to  lead  the  league  in 
batting,  a  reporter  said  to  him,  "Too  bad,  Ty,  you  didn't  get 
a  hit  today."  Cobb  instantly  replied,  "But  we  won  the  game. 
That's  all  that  counts."  It  is  his  unquenchable  zest  as  well  as 
his  bodily  skill  and  activity  that  has  helped  to  place  him  on  an 
eminence  in  the  national  game  where  no  rival,  living  or  dead, 
can  hope  to  stand. 

I  think  the  following  all-professional  nine  would  be  hard 
to  beat :  Radbourn,  Mathewson,  Alexander,  pitchers ;  Ewing, 
Kelley,  Bennett,  catchers ;  Anson,  Tenney,  Sisler,  first  base ; 
Lajoie,  E.  Collins,  Young,  second  base  ;  Wagner,  Scott,  O.  Bush, 
shortstop;  Groh,  Latham,  White,  third  base;  Cobb,  Speaker, 
Ruth,  Hornsby,  Tiernan,  Hines,  Hanlon,  Crawford,  Donlin, 
Williams,  outfield.  T  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  finest  group  of 
players  imaginable,  for  I  don't  know  that,  but  simply  that  they 
would  be  hard  to  beat.  Every  man  was  or  is  an  artist. 

But  I  think  I  know  for  .certain  who  was  the  greatest  pitcher 
of  all  time.  His  name  is  Radbourn.  When  I  remember  that  in 
1884  he  won  the  championship  for  Providence  by  pitching  every 
day  toward  the  end  of  the  season  I  think  his  record  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be  equaled. 

And  as  Radbourn  is  the  greatest  of  all  pitchers,  so  Amos 
Alonso  Stagg  is  unquestionably  the  first  of  college  pitchers. 
Remember  what  he  accomplished.  He  pitched  for  Yale  in  five 
successive  years,  1886,  1887,  1888,  1889,  1890,  and  Yale  won 
the  championship  over  Harvard  and  over  Princeton  every  one 
of  those  years.  Stagg  headed  the  batting  order  for  most  of  that 
period,  was  a  daring  and  successful  base  runner  and  fielded  his 
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position  with  extraordinary  skill  and  judgment.  He  never  had 
either  blinding  speed  or  remarkable  curves,  but  he  had  almost 
perfect  control  and  never  forgot  a  batsman.  If  a  batsman  faced 
him  once,  Stagg  discovered  immediately  that  man's  weakness, 
and  always  thereafter  gave  him  just  the  ball  most  awkward  to 
hit.  It  was  nothing  short  of  uncanny.  Carter,  another  great 
college  pitcher,  had  more  speed  and  more  deceptive  curves  than 
Stagg.  But  in  his  freshman  year  the  captain  would  not  allow 
him  to  pitch ;  in  his  sophomore  year,  when  he  was  at  his  best, 
he  was  defeated  in  the  final  game  by  Harvard,  Jack  Highlands 
pitching  against  him ;  in  his  senior  year  his  arm  gave  out,  so 
that  he  could  not  pitch.  The  only  year  therefore  in  which  he 
won  a  championship  by  pitching  was  his  junior  year.  He  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  ball  player  and  in  championship  contests 
actually  played  at  one  time  or  another  pitcher,  catcher,  first 
base,  second  base,  third  base,  and  the  outfield  —  an  extraordi- 
nary record ;  and  he  became  a  fine  batsman.  But  I  submit  that 
as  a  pitcher  his  career  does  not  compare  with  that  of  Stagg. 

Stagg's  last  game,  in  1890,  was  the  most  thrilling.  Princeton 
had  been  beaten,  and  Yale  and  Harvard  had  a  game  apiece. 
It  was  the  last  inning,  with  Harvard  at  the  bat.  Harvard  was 
two  runs  behind,  and  two  were  out,  but  it  had  three  men  on 
bases  and  the  redoubtable  Dudley  Pean  at  the  plate.  Stagg 
gave  him  a  base  on  balls,  forcing  in  one  run  —  it  excites  me 
even  now  so  that  I  find  it  almost  as  difficult  to  hit  the  right 
keys  on  the  typewriter  as  the  next  Harvard  batsman  found  it 
hard  to  hit  the  ball.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Stagg  forced  him  to 
hit  weakly  to  Billy  Dalzell  at  shortstop  (good  old  Bill),  who 
threw  him  out  at  first.  The  game  was  over ;  Yale  had  won  for 
the  fifth  successive  year,  and  Stagg  retired  like  a  glorious  sunset. 

It  is  curious  how  much  more  one  man  can  make  out  of  a 
position  than  another  can.  Right  field  always  used  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  least  important  of  the  nine  places.  But  Alfred 
Ripley,  now  president  of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  in 
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Boston  and  a  member  of  the  Yale  corporation,  playing  that 
humble  position  for  Yale  in  his  undergraduate  days,  in  one 
game  threw  out  four  men  at  first  base  on  ground  hits  all  of 
which  looked  to  the  spectator  perfectly  safe. 

Although  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  the  game 
of  football,  there  is  one  respect  in  which  baseball  is  more 
agreeable  to  watch.  The  spectator  actually  sees  every  play, 
and,  whether  the  umpire  is  right  or  wrong,  every  onlooker  sees 
exactly  what  happens.  But  in  football  the  umpire  is  all  im- 
portant, and  yet  as  a  rule  when  a  touchdown  is  disallowed  or  a 
penalty  is  inflicted  no  one  in  the  vast  concourse  has  the  slightest 
idea  why.  Furthermore,  the  technique  of  football  is  so  compli- 
cated that  only  a  few  people  who  watch  the  game  understand 
and  appreciate  the  skill  or  lack  of  it  displayed  in  the  line,  whereas 
the  footwork,  handwork,  and  headwork  in  a  game  of  baseball 
are  instantly  apparent  to  nearly  every  man  among  the  twenty 
thousand  who  are  looking  on.  There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the 
world  where  proficiency  is  so  understood  and  appreciated  as  in 
baseball.  It  would  be  wonderful  if  the  fine  arts  of  music  and 
acting  could  be  exhibited  before  audiences  as  competent  as  the 
horde  who  shout  their  approval  or  disapproval  at  the  national 
game. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  ethics  of  amateur  baseball  are 
still  so  deplorable  —  beneath  comparison  with  the  ethics  of 
golf  or  tennis.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  golf  or  a  tennis 
player  who  should  attempt  to  "rattle"  his  opponent  by  jeering 
at  him  just  as  he  was  about  to  execute  a  difficult  stroke  ?  Yet 
such  is  the  regular  and  apparently  approved  practice  in  baseball. 
It  is  simply  one  more  proof  that  man  as  an  individual  can  be 
both  reasonable  and  gentlemanly ;  put  him  in  a  group  and  he 
becomes  one  of  a  pack  of  wild  beasts. 

College  baseball  teams  are  inclined  to  depend  too  much  on 
the  coach.  He  should  train  them  of  course  and  give  them  the 
benefit  of  his  knowledge,  skill,  and  experience,  but  it  is  an  un- 
pleasant though  common  sight  to  see  a  college  man  at  bat 
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looking  anxiously  at  the  coach  on  the  bench  to  see  whether 
he  should  try  to  bunt,  to  hit,  or  should  wait  for  a  base  on  balls. 
As  the  coach  has  it  in  his  power  to  raise  or  lower  the  ethics  of  the 
game  so  far  as  his  pupils  are  concerned,  he  should  be  selected 
with  as  much  reference  to  his  character  as  to  his  ability.  Here 
is  the  place  where  the  standards  of  behavior  on  the  field  can  best 
be  raised,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  already  much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  that  direction.  The  ethics  of  college 
baseball  have  advanced  enormously  over  the  standards  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  they  should  continue  to  rise.  One 
of  the  finest  things  that  ever  happened  in  baseball  history  was 
when  the  Harvard  supporters,  after  their  team  had  been  defeated 
in  the  final  game  with  Yale  in  1922,  actually  cheered  Aldrich, 
the  Yale  captain.  Harvard  should  be  prouder  of  that  than  of 
victory. 

Notes 

Page  40.  Browning.  Robert  Browning  (1812-1889),  an  English 
poet.  This  line  is  from  his  "Prospice,"  a  poem  which  may  be  called  its 
author's  creed,  the  war  cry  of  the  soul  triumphant  over  death. 

41.  Fletcherizing.  The  term  commemorates  Horace  Fletcher  (1849- 
1919),  an  American  food  expert,  an  advocate  of  complete  mastication 
of  foods. 

41.  Wells.  H.  G.  Wells  (1866-  ),  a  notable  English  novelist 
and  essayist. 

42.  Esther.  An  Old  Testament  heroine  who  rescued  her  people 
from  the  hostile  schemes  of  Haman. 

42.  Apocrypha.  Certain  books  which  some  believe  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Bible,  but  which  others  do  not. 

43.  Alonzo  Stagg.  A  veteran  athletic  coach  at  Yale  and  other 
universities. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  Is  baseball  any  more  truly  the  American  game  than  football, 
tennis,  or  certain  other  sports  ? 

2.  How  does  this  essay  differ  from  the  usual  newspaper  reports  of 
a  ball  game  ?  What  makes  it  convincing  ? 
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3.  Discuss  the  various  emotions  of  players  and  spectators  described 
in  this  essay. 

4.  Discuss  professionalism  in  sports.  What  do  you  mean  by  "the 
ethics  of  sport"  ? 

5.  Account  for  the  prominent  place  given  athletics  in  present-day 
school  activities.  Quote,  as  authority,  one  outstanding  coach. 

6.  Read  an  essay  on  sport  in  a  recent  magazine  and  report  on  it. 

7.  What  are  the  attributes  which  bring  athletic  victory? 

8.  What  signs  does  the  writer  show  of  his  own  interest  in  both  sport 
and  literature  ? 

9.  Write  or  tell  accurately  one  of  your  own  experiences  in  games. 
Name  your  favorite  sport ;  sportsman ;  sports  writer.  Defend  your 
choice  by  concrete  proofs. 
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CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 

liHiniiiiiiiiiiiiiimimnmiiiiiiiiinnii'  » iiiiiiiHiiii«iiiiiiii««iMiiiiii"iii««iiii"i«iiHi""«i»n""">™',« 

One  of  the  most  versatile  of  modern  American  writers,  Christopher 
(Darlington)  Morley  (1890-  ),  essayist,  novelist,  poet,  play- 
wright, and  columnist,  is  an  interesting  literary  link  between  the  cul- 
tures of  England  and  America.  Because  of  his  whimsical,  humorous 
style  he  has  been  called  "the  Puck  of  American  letters,"  and  his 
vast  amount  of  literary  work,  including  eleven  books  of  fiction,  eight 
of  poetry,  three  plays,  and  seventeen  of  essays  and  sketches,  has  gained 
him  the  nickname  of  "the  American  Chesterton." 

Born  of  English  parents  at  Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  he  so  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  student  at  Haverford  College  that  he  was  chosen 
as  a  Rhodes  scholar.  After  three  years  of  study  at  Oxford,  he  rambled, 
as  Stevenson  had  done,  over  the  Continent.  On  his  return  to  America 
he  joined  the  editorial  staff  of  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  and  later 
became  a  columnist  on  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He  now  edits  a 
column  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  called  "  The  Bowling  Green." 

He  writes  in  a  rollicking  manner  with  zest,  buoyancy,  and  a  love  of 
action.  His  familiar  essays  are  special  favorites ;  for  his  humor,  his 
jovial  nature,  his  understanding  of  mankind,  and  his  eagerness  to 
share  the  thrilling  adventures  which  his  inquiring  mind  finds  every- 
where have  made  him  one  of  our  most  popular  essayists.  Particularly 
does  he  love  his  fellow  men,  old  books,  favorite  authors,  dogs,  and 
pipes ;  and  his  chats  with  these  are  best  found  in  Mince  Pie  and  Pipe- 
fuls.  Such  novels  as  Where  the  Blue  Begins  and  Thunder  on  the  Left, 
and  volumes  of  playful  verse,  like  Chimney  Smoke  said  Parson's  Pleasure, 
have  widened  his  reading  public. 

THERE  are  a  great  many  people  who  really  believe  in  an- 
swering letters  the  day  they  are  received,  just  as  there  are 
people  who  go  to  the  movies  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
but  these  people  are  stunted  and  queer. 
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It  is  a  great  mistake.  Such  crass  and  breathless  promptness 
takes  away  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  of  correspondence. 

The  psychological  didoes  involved  in  receiving  letters  and 
making  up  one's  mind  to  answer  them  are  very  complex.  If 
the  tangled  process  could  be  clearly  analyzed  and  its  component 
involutions  isolated  for  inspection  we  might  reach  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  that  curious  bag  of  tricks,  the  efficient 
Masculine  Mind. 

Take  Bill  F.,  for  instance,  a  man  so  delightful  that  even 
to  contemplate  his  existence  puts  us  in  good  humor  and  makes 
us  think  well  of  a  world  that  can  exhibit  an  individual  equally 
comely  in  mind,  body  and  estate.  Every  now  and  then  we  get 
a  letter  from  Bill,  and  immediately  we  pass  into  a  kind  of 
trance,  in  which  our  mind  rapidly  enunciates  the  ideas,  thoughts, 
surmises  and  contradictions  that  we  would  like  to  write  to  him 
in  reply.  We  think  what  fun  it  would  be  to  sit  right  down  and 
churn  the  inkwell,  spreading  speculation  and  cynicism  over  a 
number  of  sheets  of  foolscap  to  be  wafted  Billward. 

Sternly  we  repress  the  impulse  for  we  know  that  the  shock 
to  Bill  of  getting  so  immediate  a  retort  would  surely  unhinge  the 
well-fitted  panels  of  his  intellect. 

We  add  his  letter  to  the  large  delta  of  unanswered  mail  on 
our  desk,  taking  occasion  to  turn  the  mass  over  once  or  twice 
and  run  through  it  in  a  brisk,  smiling  mood,  thinking  of  all  the 
jolly  letters  we  shall  write  some  day. 

After  Bill's  letter  has  lain  on  the  pile  for  a  fortnight  or  so  it 
has  been  gently  silted  over  by  about  twenty  other  pleasantly 
postponed  manuscripts.  Coming  upon  it  by  chance,  we  reflect 
that  any  specific  problems  raised  by  Bill  in  that  manifesto  will 
by  this  time  have  settled  themselves.  And  his  random  specu- 
lations upon  household  management  and  human  destiny  will 
probably  have  taken  a  new  slant  by  now,  so  that  to  answer  his 
letter  in  its  own  tune  will  not  be  congruent  with  his  present 
fevers.  We  had  better  bide  a  wee  until  we  really  have  some- 
thing of  circumstance  to  impart. 
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We  wait  a  week. 

By  this  time  a  certain  sense  of  shame  has  begun  to  invade 
the  privacy  of  our  brain.  We  feel  that  to  answer  that  letter 
now  would  be  an  indelicacy.  Better  to  pretend  that  we  never 
got  it.  By  and  by  Bill  will  write  again  and  then  we  will  an- 
swer promptly.  We  put  the  letter  back  in  the  middle  of  the 
heap  and  think  what  a  fine  chap  Bill  is.  But  he  knows  we  love 
him,  so  it  doesn't  really  matter  whether  we  write  or  not. 

Another  week  passes  by,  and  no  further  communication  from 
Bill.  We  wonder  whether  he  does  love  us  as  much  as  we  thought. 
Still  —  we  are  too  proud  to  write  and  ask. 

A  few  days  later  a  new  thought  strikes  us.  Perhaps  Bill 
thinks  we  have  died  and  he  is  annoyed  because  he  wasn't  in- 
vited to  the  funeral.  Ought  we  to  wire  him?  No,  because 
after  all  we  are  not  dead,  and  even  if  he  thinks  we  are,  his 
subsequent  relief  at  hearing  the  good  news  of  our  survival  will 
outweigh  his  bitterness  during  the  interval.  One  of  these  days 
we  will  write  him  a  letter  that  will  really  express  our  heart, 
filled  with  all  the  grindings  and  gear-work  of  our  mind,  rich 
in  affection  and  fallacy.  But  we  had  better  let  it  ripen  and 
mellow  for  a  while.  Letters,  like  wines,  accumulate  bright 
fumes  and  bubblings  if  kept  under  cork. 

Presently  we  turn  over  that  pile  of  letters  again.  We  find 
in  the  lees  of  the  heap  two  or  three  that  have  gone  for  six 
months  and  can  safely  be  destroyed.  Bill  is  still  on  our  mind, 
but  in  a  pleasant,  dreamy  kind  of  way.  He  does  not  ache  or 
twinge  us  as  he  did  a  month  ago.  It  is  fine  to  have  old  friends 
like  that  and  keep  in  touch  with  them.  We  wonder  how  he  is 
and  whether  he  has  two  children  or  three.  Splendid  old  Bill! 

By  this  time  we  have  written  Bill  several  letters  in  imagina- 
tion and  enjoyed  doing  so,  but  the  matter  of  sending  him  an 
actual  letter  has  begun  to  pall.  The  thought  no  longer  has  the 
savor  and  vivid  sparkle  it  had  once.  When  one  feels  like  that 
it  is  unwise  to  write.  Letters  should  be  spontaneous  outpour- 
ings: they  should  never  be  undertaken  merely  from  a  sense 
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of  duty.  We  know  that  Bill  wouldn't  want  to  get  a  letter  that 
was  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  obligation. 

Another  fortnight  or  so  elapsing,  it  occurs  to  us  that  we  have 
entirely  forgotten  what  Bill  said  to  us  in  that  letter.  We  take 
it  out  and  con  it  over.  Delightful  fellow !  It  is  full  of  his  own 
felicitous  kinks  of  whim,  though  some  of  it  sounds  a  little  old- 
fashioned  by  now.  It  seems  a  bit  stale,  has  lost  some  of  its 
freshness  and  surprise.  Better  not  answer  it  just  yet,  for  Christ- 
mas will  soon  be  here  and  we  shall  have  to  write  then  anyway. 
We  wonder,  can  Bill  hold  out  until  Christmas  without  a  letter  ? 

We  have  been  rereading  some  of  those  imaginary  letters  to 
Bill  that  have  been  dancing  in  our  head.  They  are  full  of  all 
sorts  of  fine  stuff.  If  Bill  ever  gets  them  he  will  know  how  we 
love  him.  To  use  O.  Henry's  immortal  joke,  we  have  days  of 
Damon  and  Knights  of  Pythias  writing  those  uninked  letters 
to  Bill.  A  curious  thought  has  come  to  us.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  if  we  never  saw  Bill  again.  It  is  very  difficult  to  talk 
to  a  man  when  you  like  him  so  much.  It  is  much  easier  to  write 
in  the  sweet  fantastic  strain.  We  are  so  inarticulate  when  face  to 
face.  If  Bill  comes  to  town  we  will  leave  word  that  we  have  gone 
away.  Good  old  Bill !  He  will  always  be  a  precious  memory. 

A  few  days  later  a  sudden  frenzy  sweeps  over  us,  and  though 
we  have  many  pressing  matters  on  hand,  we  mobilize  pen  and 
paper  and  literary  shock  troops  and  prepare  to  hurl  several  bat- 
talions at  Bill.  But,  strangely  enough,  our  utterance  seems 
stilted  and  stiff.  We  have  nothing  to  say.  My  dear  Bill,  we 
begin,  it  seems  a  long  time  since  we  heard  from  you.  Why  don't 
you  write?  We  still  love  you,  in  spite  of  all  your  shortcomings. 

That  doesn't  seem  very  cordial.  We  muse  over  the  pen  and 
nothing  comes.  Bursting  with  affection,  we  are  unable  to  say 
a  word. 

Just  then  the  phone  rings.  "Hello?"  we  say. 
It  is  Bill,  come  to  town  unexpectedly. 

"Good  old  fish!"  we  cry,  ecstatic.  "Meet  you  at  the  corner 
of  Tenth  and  Chestnut  in  five  minutes." 
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We  tear  up  the  unfinished  letter.  Bill  will  never  know  how 
much  we  love  him.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  It  is  very  em- 
barrassing to  have  your  friends  know  how  you  feel  about  them. 
When  we  meet  him  we  will  be  a  little  bit  on  our  guard.  It  would 
not  be  well  to  be  betrayed  into  any  extravagance  of  cordiality. 

And  perhaps  a  not  altogether  false  little  story  could  be 
written  about  a  man  who  never  visited  those  most  dear  to  him, 
because  it  panged  him  so  to  say  good-by  when  he  had  to  leave. 

Notes 

Page  53.  0.  Henry.  The  pen  name  of  William  Sydney  Porter 
(1867-1910),  an  outstanding  American  writer  of  short  stories. 

53.  Damon  and  Pythias.  Two  Greeks  who  are  prototypes  of  im- 
mortal friendship.  When  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  con- 
demned Pythias  to  death,  he  asked  leave  to  go  home  to  arrange  his 
affairs.  Damon  offered  his  life  as  a  pledge  for  the  return  of  his  friend. 
When  Pythias  returned  on  the  appointed  day,  the  king,  touched  by 
this  friendship,  pardoned  him. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  are  the  qualities  of  a  good  letter? 

2.  What  emotions  of  yours  about  letter-writing  has  this  author 
described  ? 

3.  What  are  the  joys  of  letter-writing  ?  What  makes  letter-writing 
one  of  the  fine  arts  ?  What  is  destroying  this  art  today  ? 

4.  Read  and  discuss  some  well-known  letters,  such  as 
Letters  to  his  Son,  by  Lord  Chesterfield 

A  Father's  Letters  to  his  Freshman  Son,  by  George  Horace  Lorimer 
"Letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby,"  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
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DAVID  GRAYSON 

nnnnuiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiMiniiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiininimimii  minimi  

When  Ray  Stannard  Baker  (1870-  )  writes  of  country  life,  he 
uses  the  nom  de  plume  "David  Grayson."  He  began  using  this  name 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  in  connection  with  a  series  of  essays  called 
Adventures  in  Contentment,  first  published  in  the  American  Magazine 
and  later  in  book  form.  Their  popularity  caused  many  so-called 
"David  Gray  sons"  to  spring  up  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States; 
so  Mr.  Baker  identified  himself. 

Born  in  Lansing,  Michigan,  he  was  educated  at  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  and  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  studied 
law  and  literature  especially.  For  five  years  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Record  and  then  became  an  associate  editor  of  McClure's  Maga- 
zine ;  later  he  was  for  nine  years  with  the  American  Magazine.  During 
the  World  War  he  was  director  of  the  American  Press  Bureau  in  Paris, 
and  there  became  a  close  friend  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  biography 
he  published  in  1923. 

Although  he  had  written  novels,  essays,  and  historical  and  biograph- 
ical studies,  his  best-known  books  are  such  pictures  of  rural  life  as 
Adventures  in  Friendship,  Adventures  in  Contentment,  Great  Possessions, 
Adventures  in  Understanding,  and  A  Day  of  Pleasant  Bread,  essays 
which  are  charming  in  their  friendliness  and  in  genial,  lively  philosophy. 

ailiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiinMiiiii.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniuiiini.il  mm. mm. ............  

WITH  the  coming  of  winter  I  thought  the  life  of  a  farmer 
might  lose  something  of  its  charm.  So  much  interest  lies 
in  the  growth  not  only  of  crops  but  of  trees,  vines,  flowers,  senti- 
ments and  emotions.  In  the  summer  the  world  is  busy,  con- 
cerned with  many  things  and  full  of  gossip :  in  the  winter  I 
anticipated  a  cessation  of  many  active  interests  and  enthusi- 
asms. I  looked  forward  to  having  time  for  my  books  and  for 
the  quiet  contemplation  of  the  life  around  me.  Summer  indeed 
is  for  activity,  winter  for  reflection.  But  when  winter  really 
came  every  day  discovered  some  new  work  to  do  or  some  new 
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adventure  to  enjoy.  It  is  surprising  how  many  things  happen 
on  a  small  farm.  Examining  the  book  which  accounts  for  that 
winter,  I  find  the  history  of  part  of  a  forenoon,  which  will 
illustrate  one  of  the  curious  adventures  of  a  farmer's  life.  It  is 
dated  January  5. 

I  went  out  this  morning  with  my  ax  and  hammer  to  mend 
the  fence  along  the  public  road.  A  heavy  frost  fell  last  night  and 
the  brown  grass  and  the  dry  ruts  of  the  roads  were  powdered 
white.  Even  the  air,  which  was  perfectly  still,  seemed  full  of 
frost  crystals,  so  that  when  the  sun  came  up  one  seemed  to 
walk  in  a  magic  world.  I  drew  in  a  long  breath  and  looked  out 
across  the  wonderful  shining  country  and  I  said  to  myself : 

"Surely,  there  is  nowhere  I  would  rather  be  than  here."  For 
I  could  have  traveled  nowhere  to  find  greater. beauty  or  a  better 
enjoyment  of  it  than  I  had  here  at  home. 

As  I  worked  with  my  ax  and  hammer,  I  heard  a  light  wagon 
come  rattling  up  the  road.  Across  the  valley  a  man  had  begun 
to  chop  a  tree.  I  could  see  the  ax  steel  flash  brilliantly  in  the 
sunshine  before  I  heard  the  sound  of  the  blow. 

The  man  in  the  wagon  had  a  round  face  and  a  sharp  blue 
eye.  I  thought  he  seemed  a  businesslike  young  man. 

"Say,  there,"  he  shouted,  drawing  up  at  my  gate,  ''would 
you  mind  holding  my  horse  a  minute  ?  It's  a  cold  morning  and 
he's  restless." 

"Certainly  not,"  I  said,  and  I  put  down  my  tools  and  held 
his  horse. 

He  walked  up  to  my  door  with  a  brisk  step  and  a  certain 
jaunty  poise  of  the  head. 

"He  is  well  contented  with  himself,"  I  said.  "It  is  a^great 
blessing  for  any  man  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  has  got." 

I  heard  Harriet  open  the  door  — how  every  sound  rang 
through  the  still  morning  air ! 

The  young  man  asked  some  question  and  I  distinctly  heard 
Harriet's  answer : 

"He's  down  there." 
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The  young  man  came  back  :  his  hat  was  tipped  up?  his  quick 
eye  darted  over  my  grounds  as  though  in  a  single  instant  he  had 
appraised  everything  and  passed  judgment  upon  the  cash  value 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  whistled  a  lively  little  tune. 

"Say,"  he  said,  when  he  reached  the  gate,  not  at  all  dis- 
concerted, "I  thought  you  was  the  hired  man.  Your  name's 
Grayson,  ain't  it?  Well,  I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

After  tying  and  blanketing  his  horse  and  taking  a  black 
satchel  from  his  buggy  he  led  me  up  to  my  house.  I  had  a 
pleasurable  sense  of  excitement  and  adventure.  Here  was  a 
new  character  come  to  my  farm.  Who  knows,  I  thought,  what 
he  may  bring  with  him  :  who  knows  what  I  may  send  away  by 
him  ?  Here  in  the  country  we  must  set  our  little  ships  afloat  on 
small  streams,  hoping  that  somehow,  some  day,  they  will  reach 
the  sea. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  busy  young  man  sit  down  so 
confidently  in  our  best  chair.  He  said  his  name  was  Dixon, 
and  he  took  out  from  his  satchel  a  book  with  a  fine  showy  cover. 
He  said  it  was  called  Living  Selections  from  Poet,  Sage  and 
Humourist. 

"This,"  he  told  me,  "  is  only  the  first  of  the  series.  We  publish 
six  volumes  full  of  literchoor.  You  see  what  a  heavy  book  this  is  ?  " 

I  tested  it  in  my  hand  :  it  was  a  heavy  book. 

"The  entire  set,"  he  said,  "weighs  over  ten  pounds.  There 
are  1,162  pages,  enough  paper  if  laid  down  flat,  end  to  end,  to 
reach  half  a  mile." 

I  cannot  quote  his  exact  language  :  there  was  too  much  of 
it,  but  he  made  an  impressive  showing  of  the  amount  of  litera- 
ture that  could  be  had  at  a  very  low  price  per  pound.  Mr.  Dixon 
was  a  hypnotist.  He  fixed  me  with  his  glittering  eye,  and  he 
talked  so  fast,  and  his  ideas  upon  the  subject  were  so  original 
that  he  held  me  spellbound.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to  be  pro- 
voked :  one  does  not  like  to  be  forcibly  hypnotized,  but  gradu- 
ally the  situation  began  to  amuse  me,  the  more  so  when  Harriet 
came  in. 
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"Did  you  ever  see  a  more  beautiful  binding?"  asked  the 
agent,  holding  his  book  admiringly  at  arm's  length.  "This  up 
here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  illuminated  cover,  "is  the  Muse 
of  Poetry.  She  is  scattering  flowers  —  poems,  you  know.  Fine 
idea,  ain't  it?  Coloring  fine,  too." 

He  jumped  up  quickly  and  laid  the  book  on  my  table,  to  the 
evident  distress  of  Harriet. 

"Trims  up  the  room,  don't  it?"  he  exclaimed,  turning  his 
head  a  little  to  one  side  and  observing  the  effect  with  an  ex- 
pression of  affectionate  admiration. 

"How  much,"  I  asked,  "will  you  sell  the  covers  for  without 
the  insides  ?" 

"  Without  the  insides  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "the  binding  will  trim  up  my  table  just  as 
well  without  the  insides." 

I  thought  he  looked  at  me  a  little  suspiciously,  but  he  was 
evidently  satisfied  by  my  expression  of  countenance,  for  he 
answered  promptly : 

"Oh,  but  you  want  the  insides.  That's  what  the  books  are 
for.  The  bindings  are  never  sold  alone." 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  me  the  prices  and  terms  of  payment, 
until  it  really  seemed  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  the  books 
than  to  let  him  carry  them  away  again.  Harriet  stood  in  the 
doorway  behind  him  frowning  and  evidently  trying  to  catch  my 
eye.  'But  I  kept  my  face  turned  aside  so  that  I  could  not  see  her 
signal  of  distress  and  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  young  man  Dixon. 
It  was  as  good  as  a  play.  Harriet  there,  serious-minded,  thinking 
I  was  being  befooled,  and  the  agent  thinking  he  was  befooling 
me,  and  I,  thinking  I  was  befooling  both  of  them  —  and  all  of 
us  wrong.  It  was  very  like  life  wherever  you  find  it. 

Finally,  I  took  the  book  which  he  had  been  urging  upon  me, 
at  which  Harriet  coughed  meaningly  to  attract  my  attention. 
She  knew  the  danger  when  I  really  got  my  hands  on  a  book. 
But  I  made  up  as  innocent  as  a  child.  I  opened  the  book  almost 
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at  random  —  and  it  was  as  though,  walking  down  a  strange  road, 
I  had  come  upon  an  old  tried  friend  not  seen  before  in  years. 
For  there  on  the  page  before  me  I  read : 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers : 

Little  we  see  in  Nature  that  is  ours ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid  boon ! 

The  Sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon ; 

The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 

But  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers ; 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune. 

And  as  I  read  it  came  back  to  me  —  a  scene  like  a  picture  — 
the  place,  the  time,  the  very  feel  of  the  hour  when  I  first  saw 
those  lines.  Who  shall  say  that  the  past  does  not  live !  An  odor 
will  sometimes  set  the  blood  coursing  in  an  old  emotion,  and  a 
line  of  poetry  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  For  a  moment  I 
forgot  Harriet  and  the  agent,  I  forgot  myself,  I  even  forgot  the 
book  on  my  knee  —  everything  but  that  hour  in  the  past  —  a 
view  of  shimmering  hot  housetops,  the  heat  and  dust  and  noise 
of  an  August  evening  in  the  city,  the  dumb*  weariness  of  it  all, 
the  loneliness,  the  longing  for  green  fields  ;  and  then  these  great 
lines  of  Wordsworth,  read  for  the  first  time,  flooding  in  upon  me  : 
Great  God !  L'd  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn : 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea ; 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

When  I  had  finished  I  found  myself  standing  in  my  own 
room  with  one  arm  raised,  and,  I  suspect,  a  trace  of  tears  in 
my  eyes  —  there  before  the  agent  and  Harriet.  I  saw  Harriet 
lift  one  hand  and  drop  it  hopelessly.  She  thought  I  was  cap- 
tured at  last.  I  was  past  saving.  And  as  I  looked  at  the  agent 
I  saw  "grim  conquest  glowing  in  his  eye!"  So  I  sat  down  not 
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a  little  embarrassed  by  my  exhibition  —  when  I  had  intended 
to  be  self -poised. 

"You  like  it,  don't  you?"  said  Mr.  Dixon  unctuously. 

"I  don't  see,"  I  said  earnestly,  "how  you  can  afford  to  sell 
such  things  as  this  so  cheap." 

"They  are  cheap,"  he  admitted  regretfully.  I  suppose  he 
wished  he  had  tried  me  with  the  half -morocco. 

"They  are  priceless,"  I  said,  "absolutely  priceless.  If  you 
were  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  had  that  poem,  I  think 
I  would  deed  you  my  farm  for  it." 

Mr.  Dixon  proceeded,  as  though  it  were  all  settled,  to  get  out 
his  black  order  book  and  open  it  briskly  for  business.  He  drew 
his  fountain  pen,  capped  it,  and  looked  up  at  me  expectantly. 
My  feet  actually  seemed  slipping  into  some  irresistible  whirl- 
pool. How  well  he  understood  practical  psychology !  I  struggled 
within  myself,  fearing  engulfment :  I  was  all  but  lost. 

"Shall  I  deliver  the  set  at  once,"  he  said,  "or  can  you  wait 
until  the  first  of  February?" 

At  that  critical  moment  a  floating  spar  of  an  idea  swept  my 
way  and  I  seized  upon  it  as  the  last  hope  of  the  lost. 

"I  don't  understand,"  I  said,  as  though  I  had  not  heard  his 
last  question,  "how  you  dare  to  go  about  with  all  this  treasure 
upon  you.  Are  you  not  afraid  of  being  stopped  in  the  road  and 
robbed  ?  Why,  I've  seen  the  time  when,  if  I  had  known  you 
carried  such  things  as  these,  such  cures  for  sick  hearts,  I  think 
I  should  have  stopped  you  myself!" 

"Say,  you  are  an  odd  one,"  said  Mr.  Dixon. 
"Why  do  you  sell  such  priceless  things  as  these?"  I  asked, 
looking  at  him  sharply. 

"Why  do  I  sell  them?"  and  he  looked  still  more  perplexed. 
"To  make  money,  of  course ;  same  reason  you  raise  corn." 

"But  here  is  wealth,"  I  said,  pursuing  my  advantage.  "If  you 
have  these  you  have  something  more  valuable  than  money." 

'  Mr.  Dixon  politely  said  nothing.  Like  a  wise  angler,  having 
failed  to  land  me  at  the  first  rush,  he  let  me  have  line.  Then 
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I  thought  of  Ruskin's  words,  "Nor  can  any  noble  thing  be 
wealth  except  to  a  noble  person/'  And  that  prompted  me  to 
say  to  Mr.  Dixon : 

"These  things  are  not  yours;  they  are  mine.  You  never 
owned  them ;  but  I  will  sell  them  to  you." 

He  looked  at  me  in  amazement,  and  then  glanced  around  — 
evidently  to  discover  if  there  were  a  convenient  way  of  escape. 

"You're  all  straight,  are  you?"  he  asked,  tapping  his  fore- 
head ;  "didn't  anybody  ever  try  to  take  you  up ?" 

"The  covers  are  yours,"  I  continued  as  though  I  had  not 
heard  him,  "the  insides  are  mine  and  have  been  for  a  long  time  : 
that  is  why  I  proposed  buying  the  covers  separately." 

I  opened  his  book  again.  I  thought  I  would  see  what  had 
been  chosen  for  its  pages.  And  I  found  there  many  fine  and 
great  things. 

"Let  me  read  you  this,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Dixon ;  "it  has  been 
mine  for  a  long  time.  I  will  not  sell  it  to  you.  I  will  give  it  to 
you  outright.  The  best  things  are  always  given." 

Having  some  gift  in  imitating  the  Scotch  dialect,  I  read : 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh ; 

The  short'ning  winter  day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh ; 

The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose : 
The  toil-worn  Cotter  frae  his  labour  goes, 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 

So  I  read  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  I  love  the  poem 
very  much  myself,  sometimes  reading  it  aloud,  not  so  much 
for  the  tenderness  of  its  message,  though  I  prize  that,  too,  as 
for  the  wonder  of  its  music. 

Compar'd  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 
,         The  tickl'd  ear  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise. 
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I  suppose  I  showed  my  feeling  in  my  voice.  As  I  glanced  up 
from  time  to  time  I  saw  the  agent's  face  change,  and  his  look 
deepen  and  the  lips,  usually  so  energetically  tense,  loosen  with 
emotion.  Surely  no  poem  in  all  the  language  conveys  so  per- 
fectly the  simple  love  of  the  home,  the  quiet  joys,  hopes,  pathos 
of  those  who  live  close  to  the  soil. 

When  I  had  finished  —  I  stopped  with  the  stanza  beginning 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way ; 

the  agent  turned  away  his  head  trying  to  brave  out  his  emo- 
tion. Most  of  us  Anglo-Saxons  tremble  before  a  tear  when  we 
might  fearlessly  beard  a  tiger. 

I  moved  up  nearer  to  the  agent  and  put  my  hand  on  his 
knee ;  then  I  read  two  or  three  of  the  other  things  I  found  in  his 
wonderful  book.  And  once  I  had  him  laughing  and  once  again 
I  had  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  Oh,  a  simple  young  man,  a  little 
crusty  without,  but  soft  inside  —  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Well,  it  was  amazing,  once  we  began  talking  not  of  books  but 
of  life,  how  really  eloquent  and  human  he  became.  From  being 
a  distant  and  uncomfortable  person,  he  became  at  once  like  a 
near  neighbor  and  friend.  It  was  strange  to  me  — as  I  have 
thought  since  —  how  he  conveyed  to  us  in  few  words  the  essen- 
tial emotional  note  of  his  life.  It  was  no  violin  tone,  beautifully 
complex  with  harmonics,  but  the  clear  simple  voice  of  the  flute. 
It  spoke  of  his  wife  and  his  baby  girl  and  his  home.  The  very 
incongruity  of  detail  —  he  told  us  how  he  grew  onions  in  his 
back  yard  —  added  somehow  to  the  homely  glamour  of  the 
vision  which  he  gave  us.  The  number  of  his  house,  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  new  cottage  organ,  and  that  the  baby  ran  away 
and  lost  herself  in  Seventeenth  Street  —  were  all,  curiously, 
fabrics  of  his  emotion. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  commonplace  facts  grow  phosphor- 
escent in  the  heat  of  true  feeling.  How  little  we  may  come  to 
know  Romance  by  the  cloak  she  wears  and  how  humble  must 
be  he  who  would  surprise  the  heart  of  her !  # 
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It  was,  indeed,  with  an  indescribable  thrill  that  I  heard  him 
add  the  details,  one  by  one  —  the  mortgage  on  his  place,  now 
rapidly  being  paid  off,  the  brother  who  was  a  plumber,  the 
mother-in-law  who  was  not  a  mother-in-law  of  the  comic  papers. 
And  finally  he  showed  us  the  picture  of  the  wife  and  baby  that 
he  had  in  the  cover  of  his  watch ;  a  fat  baby  with  its  head  rest- 
ing on  its  mother's  shoulder. 

"Mister,"  he  said,  "p'r'aps  you  think  it's  fun  to  ride  around 
the  country  like  I  do,  and  be  away  from  home  most  of  the  time. 
But  it  ain't.  When  I  think  of  Minnie  and  the  kid  — " 

He  broke  off  sharply,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  remembered  the 
shame  of  such  confidences. 

"Say,"  he  asked,  "what  page  is  that  poem  on?" 

I  told  him. 

"One  forty-six,"  he  said.  "When  I  get  home  I'm  going  to 
read  that  to  Minnie.  She  likes  poetry  and  all  such  things.  And 
where's  that  other  piece  that  tells  how  a  man  feels  when  he's 
lonesome  ?  Say,  that  fellow  knew ! " 

We  had  a  genuinely  good  time,  the  agent  and  I,  and  when  he 
finally  rose  to  go,  I  said  : 

"Well,  I've  sold  you  a  new  book." 

"I  see  now,  mister,  what  you  mean." 

I  went  down  the  path  with  him  and  began  to  unhitch  his  horse. 
"Let  me,  let  me,"  he  said  eagerly. 

Then  he  shook  hands,  paused  a  moment  awkwardly  as  if  about 
to  say  something,  then  sprang  into  his  buggy  without  saying  it. 

When  he  had  taken  up  his  reins  he  remarked  : 

"Say!  but  you'd  make  an  agent!  You'd  hypnotize  'em." 

I  recognized  it  as  the  greatest  compliment  he  could  pay  me : 
the  craft  compliment. 

Then  he  drove  off,  but  pulled  up  before  he  had  gone  five 
yards.  He  turned  in  his  seat,  one  hand  on  the  back  of  it,  his 
whip  raised. 

"Say!"  he  shouted,  and  when  I  walked  up  he  looked  at  me 
with  fine  embarrassment. 
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"Mister,  perhaps  you'd  accept  one  of  these  sets  from  Dixon 
free  gratis,  for  nothing." 

"I  understand,"  I  said,  "but  you  know  I'm  giving  the  books 
to  you  —  and  I  couldn't  take  them  back  again." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you're  a  good  one,  anyhow.  Good-by 
again,"  and  then,  suddenly,  business  naturally  coming  upper- 
most, he  remarked  with  great  enthusiasm  : 

"You've  given  me  a  new  idea.  Say,  I'll  sell  'em." 

"Carry  them  carefully,  man,"  I  called  after  him ;  "they  are 
precious."  *  • 

So  I  went  back  to  my  work,  thinking  how  many  fine  people 
there  are  in  this  world  —  if  you  scratch  'em  deep  enough. 

Notes 

Page  59.  Proteus.  A  prophetic  sea  god  with  power  to  change  his 
shape. 

59.  Triton.  A  Greek  sea  god  with  power  over  the  waves.  His 
trumpet  was  a  conch  shell: 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  charms  does  this  author  find  in  farm  life? 

2.  What  do  you  like  and  what  do  you  dislike  about  Mr.  Dixon  on 
first  meeting  him  ? 

3.  What  was  there  in  Wordsworth's  sonnet  to  awaken  Grayson's 
interest  in  the  volumes  ? 

4.  What  does  the  author  mean  when  he  says,  "These  things  are 
not  yours;  they  are  mine"?  What  things  do  you  own  in  this  same 
sense  ?  What  others  do  you  wish  to  own  ? 

5.  Why  did  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  appeal  so  deeply  to 
Mr.  Dixon  ?  What  fine  qualities  did  Grayson  discover  in  him  ? 

6.  Write  a  short  account  of  one  of  the  fine  people  you  have  discov- 
ered by  "deep  scratching." 
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Poodle 

HUGH  WALPOLF 
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Hugh  Walpole  (1884-  )  is  one  of  the  most  popular  living  novelists, 
critics,  and  lecturers,  for  he  is  always  entertaining  and  interesting.  He  has 
made  a  special  study  of  England,  its  inhabitants,  and  his  famous  contem- 
poraries, about  whom  he  writes  and  talks  delightfully.  The  scenes  of 
several  of  his  stories  are  laid  in  Polchester,  a  cathedral  town,  and  in  an 
imaginary  country,  Glebeshire,  situated  between  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

A  distant  kinsman  of  Horace  Walpole,  the  statesman-writer,  Hugh 
Walpole  was  born  in  New  Zealand,  where  his  father  was  vicar  of  a 
church  in  Auckland.  Five  years  after  his  son's  birth,  on  Dr.  Walpole's 
appointment  as  professor  in  a  theological  college,  the  family  removed 
to  New  York ;  in  1896  they  migrated  to  Great  Britain,  settling  first  in 
Durham  and  later  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  father  was  bishop  for 
many  years.  After  graduating  from  King's  School,  Canterbury,  and 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  Walpole  first  taught  in  a  boys'  school ; 
then  in  1909  went  to  London,  settled  in  a  cheap  boarding-house  in 
Chelsea,  and  began  his  journalistic  career  by  reviewing  books  and  writ- 
ing novels.  While  at  Cambridge  his  literary  ability  showed  in  his  first 
novel,  The  Wooden  Horse,  but  he  did  not  secure  a  publisher  for  it  until 
after  he  had  made  some  reputation.  Fortitude,  in  1913,  was  his  first  suc- 
cess. Just  as  he  was  establishing  himself,  the  World  War  broke  out, 
and  his  experiences  in  Russia  as  a  Red  Cross  worker  are  portrayed  in 
two  somber  books,  The  Dark  Forest  and  The  Secret  City.  Knighted  in 
1938  for  his  literary  and  patriotic  services,  he  is  now  Sir  Hugh  Walpole. 

Among  his  most  popular  books  are  Jeremy  and  Jeremy  and  Hamlet, 
which  reveal  his  boyhood  adventures ;  Fortitude,  which  describes  how 
a  romantic  boy  ran  away  to  seek  his  fortune ;  The  Cathedral  and  The 
Duchess  of  Wrexe ;  and  a  recent  series  of  four  related  novels,  covering 
two  centuries  of  social  history  in  England. 

"There  is  a  glow,"  writes  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  "and  sense  of 
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recognition  to  be  had  from  Mr.  Walpole's  pages  which  is  the  great, 
the  final  mark  of  the  true  novelist.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  expressed  in 
the  single  word  magic." 

"Poodle"  is  included  in  the  story  of  Jeremy  and  Hamlet. 

imiII1  „„„„.,.....  nH......»MH..........p....."."  „,,,.,.,,,,,.,.,,.,,.,,,..,.,., umm,.m....M,u, 

I HATE  to  confess  it,  but  truth  forces  me  —  Hamlet  was  a 
snob.  With  other  dogs.  Not  with  humans.  With  humans  you 
never  could  tell  — he  would  cling  to  the  one  and  cleave  from 
the  other  without  any  apparent  just  reason.  He  loved  the 
lamplighter  of  Orange  Street,  although  he  was  a  dirty,  dishev- 
eled rabbit  of  a  man;  he  hated  Aunt  Amy,  who  was  as 
decent  and  cleanly  a  spinster  as  England  could  provide.  But 
with  dogs  he  was  a  terrible  snob.  This,  of  course,  he  had  no 
possible  right  to  be,  himself  an  absolute  mongrel  with  at  least 
five  different  breeds  peeping  now  here,  now  there  out  of  his 
peculiar  body  —  nevertheless  he  did  like  a  dog  to  be  a  gentleman, 
and  openly  said  so.  It  may  have  been  that  there  was  in  it  more 
of  the  snobbery  of  the  artist  than  of  the  social  striver.  What  he 
wanted  was  to  spend  his  time  with  dogs  of  intelligence,  dogs  with 
savoir  faire,  dogs  of  enterprise  and  ambition.  What  he  could  not 
abide  was  your  mealy-mouthed,  lick-spittle,  creeping  and  crawl- 
ing kind  of  dog.  And  he  made  his  opinion  very  clear  indeed. 

Since  his  master's  return  for  the  holidays  and  his  own  subse- 
quent restoration  to  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  his  conceit,  already  sufficiently  large,  was  considerably  swol- 
len. His  master  was  the  most  magnificent,  stupendous,  successful, 
all-knowing  human  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  he  was  the  favor- 
ite, best-beloved,  most  warmly -cherished  object  of  that  master's 
affections.  It  followed  then  that  he  was  a  dog  beyond  all  other  dogs. 

When  he  had  been  a  kitchen  dog  he  had  affected  a  superiority 
that  the  other  kitchen  dogs  of  the  neighborhood  had  found 
quite  intolerable. 

He  would  talk  to  none  of  them,  but  would  strut  up  and  down 
inside  the  garden  railings,  looking  with  his  melancholy,  con- 
temptuous eyes  at  those  who  invited  him  without,  suffering 
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himself  to  be  lured  neither  by  lust  of  food  nor  invitation  to 
battle  nor  tender  suggestions  of  love.  When  he  became  an  up- 
stairs dog  again,  the  other  upstairs  dogs  did  not,  of  course,  allow 
him  to  forget  his  recent  status. 

But  Hamlet  was  not  like  other  dogs ;  he  had  a  humor  and 
sarcasm,  a  gift  of  phrase,  an  enchanting  cynicism  which  very 
few  dogs  were  able  to  resist.  He  was  out  of  doors  now  so  fre- 
quently with  Jeremy  that  he  met  dogs  from  quite  distant  parts 
of  the  town,  and  a  little  while  before  Christmas  made  friends 
with  a  fine,  aristocratic  fox-terrier  who  lived  in  one  of  the  villas 
beyond  the  high  school.  This  fox-terrier  found  Hamlet  exactly 
the  companion  he  desired,  having  himself  a  very  pretty  wit,  but 
being  lazy  withal  and  liking  others  to  m  ake  his  jokes  for  him. 

His  name  was  Pcirpey,  which,  as  he  confided  to  Hamlet, 
was  a  silly  name ;  but  then  his  mistress  was  a  silly  woman,  her 
only  merit  being  that  she  adored  him  to  madness.  He  had  as  fine 
a  contempt  for  most  of  the  other  dogs  of  the  world  as  Hamlet 
himself.  It  passed  his  comprehension  that  humans  should  wish 
to  feed  and  pet  such  animals  as  he  found  on  every  side  of  him. 

He  saw,  of  course,  at  once,  that  Hamlet  was  a  mongrel,  but 
he  had,  I  fancy,  an  idea  that  he  should  play  Sancho  Panza  to 
his  own  Quixote.  He  often  told  himself  that  it  was  absurdly 
beneath  his  dignity  to  go  about  with  such  a  fellow,  but  for  pretty 
play  of  wit,  agility  in  snatching  another  dog's  bone  and  remain- 
ing dignified  as  he  did  so,  for  a  handsome  melancholy  and  gentle 
contempt,  he  had  never  known  Hamlet's  equal. 

Hamlet  counted  it  as  one  of  his  most  successful  days  when 
he  brought  Pompey  into  the  Orange  Street  circle.  There  was 
not  a  dog  there  but  recognized  that  Pompey  was  a  cut  above 
them  all,  a  dog  who  had  won  prizes  and  might  win  prizes  yet 
again  (although,  between  you  and  me,  self-indulgence  was 
already  thickening  him).  All  the  sycophants  in  Orange  Street 
(and  there,  as  elsewhere,  there  were  plenty  of  these  creatures) 
made  up  at  once  to  Pompey  and  approached  Hamlet  with  dis- 
gusting flatteries.  A  pug,  known  as  Flossie,  slobbered  at  Ham- 
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let's  feet  telling  him  that  she  had  long  been  intending  to  call  on 
bu  that  her  mistress  was  so  exacting  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  find  time  "for  all  one's  social  duties."  Hamlet  e- 
garded  the  revolting  object  (glistening  with  grease  and  fat)  with 
high  contempt,  his  beard  assuming  its  most ^ironical  ^ 
"Ihadaverynicebonewaitingforyoumthekitchen,  hesaid. 

Flossie  shivered.  "A  bone  with  you  anywhere  would  be  a 

^tSEL  in  no  way  deceived  by  these  fiatterie. 
He  knew  his  world.  He  watched  even  his  ^ 
a  good  deal  of  irony.  He  would  have  supposed  that  his  friend 
was  too  well-bred  to  care  what  these  poor  creatures  should  ay 
to  him  ;  nevertheless  Pompey  was  more  pleased  than  he  shou  d 
have  been.  He  sat  there,  round  the  corner,  just  by  the  monu- 
ment, and  received  the  homage  with  a  pleasure  that  was  most 
certainly  not  forced.  He  was  himself  a  little  conscious  of  this. 
"Awful  bore,"  he  explained  afterwards  to  Hamlet,  having  to 
listen  to  all  they  had  to  say.  But  what's  one  to  do  One  can  t 
be  rude,  you  know.  One  doesn't  want  to  be  impolite.  And  1 
must  say  they  were  very  kind." 

Hamlet  was  now  restored  into  the  best  Orange  Street  society 
_  all  received  him  back  -  all,  with  one  very  important  excep- 
tion   This  was  a  white  poodle,  the  pride  and  joy  of  a  retired 
military  colonel  who  lived  at  41  Orange  Street,  and  his  name 
was  Mephistopheles  -  Mephisto  for  short.  Ever  since  Hamlet  s 
first  introduction  to  the  C61e  family  he  and  tins  dog  had  been 
at  war.  Mephisto  was  not  a  dog  of  the  very  highest  breed  but 
his  family  was  quite  good  enough.  And  then,  being  French,  he 
could  say  a  good  deal  about  his  origins  and  nobody  could  con- 
tradict him.  He  did  not,  as  a  fact,  say  very  much.  He  was  too 
haughty  to  be  talkative,  too  superior  to  be  famihar.  He  had  no 
friends.   There  was  a  miserable  Dachs,  Fritz  by  name,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  friend,  but  every  one  knew  how  Mephisto 
laughed  at  Fritz  when  he  was  not  there,  calling  him  opprobrious 
names  and  commenting  on  his  German  love  of  food. 
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From  the  very  first  Mephisto  had  seemed  to  Hamlet  an  in- 
decent dog.  The  way  that  he  was  here  naked  and  there  over-hairy 
had  nothing  to  be  said  for  it.  His  naked  part  was  quite  pink. 

Then  Mephisto  had  the  French  weakness  of  parsimony. 
Never  was  there  a  meaner  dog.  He  stored  bones  as  no  dog  had 
a  right  to  do,  and  had  never  been  known  to  give  anything  to 
anybody.  Then  he  had  the  other  French  weakness  of  an  in- 
capacity for  friendship.  The  domestic  life  might  perhaps  appeal 
to  him  strongly  (no  one  knew  whether  he  were  married  or  not), 
but  friendship  meant  nothing  to  him. 

He  was,  as  are  all  the  French,  practical,  unsentimental,  seeing 
life  as  it  really  is  and  allowing  no  nonsense.  If  he  had  those 
French  defects  he  had  also  the  great  French  virtue  of  courage 
He  was  afraid  of  nothing  and  of  no  one.  No  dog  was  too  big  for 
him,  and  he  once  had  a  fight  with  a  St.  Bernard,  who  happened 
to  stroll  down  his  way,  that  was  historic. 

He  was  no  coward,  as  Hamlet  very  well  knew  —  but  how 
Hamlet  hated  him !  All  his  fur  bristled  if  Mephisto  was  within 
half  a  mile.  Mephisto's  superior  smile,  his  contempt  at  the 
rather  sentimental  enthusiasms  to  which  Hamlet  occasionally 
gave  vent  (that  went,  as  they  often  do,  with  his  cynicism),  these 
made  a  conflict  inevitable. 

II 

The  actual  cause  of  the  conflict  was  Pompey.  We  all  know 
how  very  trying  it  is  to  make  a  fine  friend,  to  introduce  him  into 
our  own  circle,  and  then  to  discover  him,  when  he  is  nicely 
settled,  making  more  of  others  than  of  ourselves  —  neglecting 
us,  in  fact. 

This  was  exactly  what  Pompey  did.  He  grew  a  little  weary 
of  Hamlet's  humor  (he  became  very  quickly  tired  of  ex- 
periences), and  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  Hamlet  was  not 
laughing  at  himself.  He  was  flattered  by  Mephisto's  attitude 
that  at  last  he  had  found  a  dog  in  the  town  worthy  to  be  his  com- 
panion. He  did  not  care  very  much  for  Mephisto  —  he  found 
his  French  conceit  very  trying  —  but  it  was  true  that  Hamlet  was 
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a  mongrel  of  the  mongrels,  and  that  it  was  absurd  that  he,  a  dog 
who  had  taken  prizes,  should  be  with  him  so  continually  in  public. 

Obviously,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  be  friends  both 
with  Mephisto  and  Hamlet,  so  quite  simply  he  chose  Mephisto. 

Hamlet  was  most  deeply  hurt.  He  was  hurt  not  only  for 
himself  (he  had  a  sensitive  and  affectionate  nature),  but  also 
that  so  well-bred  a  dog  as  Pompey  should  take  up  with  a  French 
animal  who  had  all  the  faults  of  his  race  and  very  little  of  its 
intelligence.  He  had  one  short,  sharp  altercation  with  Pompey, 
told  him  one  or  two  home  truths,  and  left  him. 

For  a  week  or  two  he  avoided  the  company  of  his  kind  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  master.  All  this  occurred  at  Christmas- 
time, when  Jeremy  was  in  disgrace  for  the  buying  of  Christmas 
presents  with  money  not  really  his  own.  Jeremy  thought,  of 
course,  that  Hamlet  had  noticed  his  misfortunes,  and  was  trying 
in  his  own  way  to  express  his  sympathy  for  them.  Master  and 
dog  were  very  close  together  during  those  weeks.  While  Hamlet 
sat  at  his  master's  feet,  pressing  his  thick  body  close  up  against 
his  master's  leg,  staring  in  front  of  him,  half  asleep,  half  awake, 
seeing  bones  and  cats  and  rabbits,  and  near  these  Mephisto 
with  his  naked  patches  and  the  treacherous  Pompey,  Jeremy 
thought  that  he  was  considering  only  his  master's  unhappiness. 
He  was  thinking  a  little  of  that,  but  for  the  most  part  he  was 
meditating  revenge. 

He  must  fight  Mephisto.  For  a  long  time  now  it  had  been 
coming  to  that.  He  was  compelled  to  confess  that  at  the  first 
positive  thought  of  the  definite  fact  he  shivered  with  apprehen- 
sion. After  all,  no  one  is  truly  brave  who  has  not  known  fear,  and 
Hamlet,  sitting  staring  into  the  schoolroom  fire,  knew  fear  in  no 
half  measure.  Then  the  thoughts  of  the  insults  he  had  received 
stirred  him— let  him  only  be  angry  enough  and  he  would  forget 
his  fear  —  and  the  very  thought  of  Mephisto  made  him  angry. 

He  had  one  staunch,  unfaltering  little  friend  among  the  dogs 
of  the  neighborhood.  This  was  an  unimportant  nondescript 
little  fox-terrier,  the  property  of  the  hairdresser  at  the  bottom 
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of  Orange  Street.  His  name  was  Bobby.  There  was  nothing  at 
all  to  distinguish  Bobby  from  all  the  dogs  in  the  world  —  he 
was  one  of  those  ill-bred,  colorless  fox-terriers  who  are  known 
to  their  masters  only  by  sterling  character.  He  had  suffered 
every  sort  of  indignity  in  his  time :  stones  had  been  thrown  at 
him,  kettles  had  been  tied  to  his  tail,  cats  had  scratched  his  eyes, 
his  master  (who  often  drank  too  much)  kicked  and  abused  him  ; 
but  he  had  an  indomitable  spirit,  an  essential  gaiety  of  heart 
that  no  troubles  could  quench.  He  was  not  admitted  into  the 
hierarchy  of  Orange  Street  dogs  —  even  Flossie  did  not  permit 
herself  to  be  aware  of  his  existence  —  but  he  hung  about  always 
in  a  good  humor,  always  ready  to  do  any  one  a  good  turn,  and 
often  just  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  road  at  the  sheer  joy  of 
life.  At  the  first  glimpse  of  Hamlet  he  had  lost  his  heart  to  him. 
Hamlet  had  not  been  so  kind  to  him  as  he  should  have  been,  but 
he  had  not  rebuffed  him  as  the  other  dogs  had  done,  and  had 
gone  with  him  once  all  the  way  down  to  the  hairdresser's  to  see 
the  hairdresser's  irnby,  of  whose  strength  and  appearance  Bobby 
was  inordinately  proud.  Now  in  these  days  of  Hamlet's  trouble 
Bobby  showed  the  true  mettle  of  his  pasture.  He  longed  that 
Pompey  might  speak  to  him  so  that  he  might  show  him  what  he 
thought  of  him. 

"You  mustn't  let  this  worry  you  too  much,"  he  said  to 
Hamlet.  "I've  been  through  far  worse  things  than  this.  It 
simply  shows  that  Pompey,  in  spite  of  his  high  breeding,  is  worth 
nothing  at  all." 

'Tin  going  to  fight  Mephisto,"  said  Hamlet. 

Bobby's  eyes  opened  wide  at  that  and  he  looked  up  from  the 
old  and  very  dirty  bone  that  he  was  investigating. 

"Fight  Mephisto?"  he  repeated.  "That's  a  tall  order." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Hamlet  firmly.  "It's  got  to  be  done, 
and  you've  got  to  help  me." 

Ill 

When  Fate  intends  something  to  occur  she  very  quickly  provides 
the  opportunity.  The  opportunity  in  this  instance  was  Bobby, 
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His  was  a  most  sociable  soul.  We  all  know  dogs  whose  whole 
interest  in  life  is  social ;  they  are  not  as  a  rule  very  popular  with 
their  masters,  it  being  said  of  them  that  they  care  for  one  as 
much  as  another,  and  will  leap  with  friendly  gestures  upon  the 
hostile  burglar  as  eagerly  as  they  will  upon  the  most  important 
person  in  the  household. 

Bobby  was  not  that  kind  of  dog ;  he  really  did  care  for  his 
hairdresser  and  his  hairdresser's  wife  and  baby  and  for  Hamlet 
more  than  any  other  humans  or  any  other  dog  in  the  world.  But 
he  was  miserable  when  he  was  alone ;  he  must  have  company. 
His  only  family  was  a  very  busy  and  preoccupied  one,  and  he 
did  not  wish  to  bore  Hamlet  with  too  much  of  his  own  society. 

The  Orange  Street  dogs  had  their  most  accustomed  meeting- 
place  at  a  piece  of  deserted  garden  just  behind  the  monument 
at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Here  it  was  shady  in  hot  weather  and 
comfortable  and  cozy  in  chill ;  they  were  secure  from  rude  boys 
and  tiresome  officials,  and  there  was  no  large  house  near  enough 
to  them  for  servants  to  come  out  and  chase  them  away.  It  was, 
it  was  true,  on  the  whole  the  second-class 'dogs  who  gathered 
there ;  Mephisto  but  seldom  put  in  an  appearance,  and  therefore 
those  sycophants,  Flossie  and  Fritz,  hinted  that  it  was  a  com- 
monplace crowd  and  beneath  them.  Moreover,  it  was  never 
very  easy  for  Mephisto  to  escape  far  from  his  own  home,  as  his 
master,  the  colonel,  was  so  proud  of  him  and  so  nervous  of 
losing  him  that  he  could  not  bear  to  let  him  out  of  his  sight. 

It  happened,  however,  one  fine  morning,  a  few  days  after 
Christmas,  that  the  colonel  was  in  bed  with  a  catarrh  (he  was 
a  very  hypochondriacal  gentleman),  and  Mephisto,  meeting 
Pompey  in  the  street,  they  wandered  amicably  together  in  the 
direction  of  the  monument.  Mephisto  was  very  ready  to  show 
himself  in  public,  having  been  to  the  barber's  only  the  day  before. 
He  was  inordinately  proud  of  the  second  tuft  at  the  end  of  his 
tail,  at  the  gleaming  white  circle  of  hair  round  his  netk,  and 
the  more  the  pink  skin  showed  through  in  his  naked  parts  the 
happier  he  was.  He  really  thought  there  was  not  such  another 
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dog  in  the  world  as  himself  this  fine  morning,  being  a  provincial 
and  narrow-minded  dog  in  spite  of  his  French  origin. 

Mephisto  and  Pompey  trotted  up  Orange  Street  together, 
and  Flossie,  who  was  always  on  the  lookout  from  behind  her 
garden  railing  for  the  passing  of  Mephisto,  was  graciously 
allowed  to  join  them.  She  wheezed  along  with  them,  puffing 
herself  up  and  swelling  with  self-importance.  The  conversation 
chanced  to  turn  upon  Hamlet.  Mephisto  said  that  now  that  he 
and  Pompey  were  friends,  he  would  really  like  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion that  had  been  often  in  his  mind,  and  that  was  how  it  came 
about  that  Pompey  could  ever  have  allowed  himself  such  a 
common,  vulgar  friend  as  Hamlet.  Pompey  replied  that  he 
felt  that  that  was  a  just  and  fair  question  for  his  friend  to  ask 
him,  and  he  could  only  reply  that  the  fellow  had  seemed  at  first 
to  have  a  coarse  sort  of  humor  that  was  diverting  for  the 
moment.  One  tired  naturally  of  the  thing  very  quickly,  and 
the  trouble  was  with  these  coarse-grained  creatures  that  when 
you  tired  of  them,  having  given  them  a  little  encouragement 
at  first  .out  of  sheer  kindness,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
shake  them  off  again.  The  fellow  had  seemed  lonely,  and 
Pompey  had  taken  pity  upon  him ;  he  would  see  to  it  that  it 
should  be  a  long  time  before  he  did  such  a  thing  again.  Mephisto 
said  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  this.  For  himself,  he  had  never 
been  able  to  abide  the  creature,  and  he  could  only  trust  that  he 
would  soon  be  ridden  over  by  a  cart  or  poisoned  by  a  burglar  or 
thrown  into  the  river  by  a  couple  of  boys. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  monument  they  found  several  dogs 
among  the  trees  flattering  and  amusing  an  elegant  creature 
called  Trixie,  who  was  young  and  handsome  and  liked  flirta- 
tions. Bobby  also  was  there,  rolling  about  on  the  grass,  per- 
forming some  of  his  simple  tricks,  like  snapping  at  three  imagi- 
nary flies  at  once,  tossing  into  the  air  a  phantom  bone,  and  lying 
stiff  on  his  back  with  his  four  legs  stiffly  in  the  air.  He  had  been 
happy  until  the  two  aristocrats  arrived ;  now  he  knew  that  his 
good  time  was  over.  He  should  have  gone  away,  but  something 
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kept  him  —  he  did  so  hate  to  be  alone  —  and  so  he  sat  on,  a 
silly  grin  on  his  rather  foolish  face,  listening  to  the  conversation. 

While  several  of  the  dogs  continued  to  wander  about  after 
the  idiotic  Trixie,  who  was  as  arch  and  self-conscious  as  a  dog 
could  very  well  be,  the  conversation  of  the  rest  belabored  poor 
Hamlet.  It  is  well  for  us  that  we  do  not  hear  the  criticism  that 
goes  on  behind  our  backs  ;  one  and  all  of  us,  we  are  in  the  same 
box.  Did  we  hear  we  should  watch  the  gradual  creation  of  so 
strange  and  unreal  a  figure  that  we  should  rub  our  eyes  in 
amazement,  crying,  "Surely,  surely  this  cannot  be  us!" 

Not  the  tiniest  shred  of  character  was  soon  left  to  Hamlet. 
He  was  a  thief,  a  drunkard,  a  wanton  and  upstart,  a  coward 
and  a  mongrel.  Bobby  listened  to  all  of  this,  growing  with  every 
word  of  it  more  uncomfortable.  He  hated  them  all,  but  it  would 
need  immense  pluck  to  speak  up  for  his  friend,  and  he  did  not 
know  whether  by  so  venturing  he  might  not  effect  more  harm 
than  good. 

The  sight,  however,  of  Mephisto's  contemptuous  supercilious 
face,  his  tufted  tail,  his  shining  patches  drove  him  on.  He  burst 
out,  barking  that  Hamlet  was  the  bravest,  the  finest  of  all  the 
dogs  in  the  town,  that  he  was  honorable  to  a  fault,  loyal  and 
true,  that  he  was  worth  all  the  dogs  there  together. 

When  he  had  finished  there  was  an  explosion  of  derisive 
barks ;  as  he  heard  them  internally  he  trembled.  For  a  large 
fortune  of  bones  he  would  have  wished  to  sink  his  pride  and  run. 
He  stood  his  ground,  however.  With  one  directing  bark  from 
Mephisto  they  set  upon  him.  They  rolled  him  over.  Their 
teeth  were  in  his  ears,  his  «yes,  his  belly.  He  gave  himself  up 
for  lost.  At  that  very  instant  Hamlet  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

IV 

He  had  not  intended  to  go  that  way,  but  finding  that  his 
master  was  occupied  with  those  two  supremely  unattractive 
and  uninteresting  humans,  his  sisters,  he  thought  that  he  would 
pursue  an  interesting  smell  that  he  had  noticed  in  the  direction 
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of  the  High  School  during  the  last  two  days.  Far  behind  him 
were  his  childish  times  when  he  had  supposed  that  rabbit  lurked 
round  every  corner  and  he  had  succeeded  now  in  analyzing 
almost  every  smell  in  his  consciousness.  As  we  are  raised  to  the 
heights  of  our  poor  imagination  by  great  poetry,  great  music 
and  great  pictures,  so  is  the  dog  aroused  to  his  divine  ecstasy  by 
smell.  With  him  a  dead  mouse  behind  the  wainscot  may  take 
the  place  that  Shelley's  e< Skylark"  assumes  with  us,  and  Bach's 
fugues  are  to  us  what  grilled  haddock  was  to  Hamlet  —  Tot 
homines  tot  .  .  . 

He  had  not,  however,  gone  far  towards  the  High  School 
when  he  recognized  Bobby's  bark,  and  Bobby's  bark  appealing 
for  help.  When  he  turned  the  corner  he  saw  that  his  fate  was 
upon  him.  Mephisto  was  a  little  apart,  watching  the  barking 
and  struggling  heap  of  dogs,  himself  uttering  no  sound,  but 
every  once  and  again  pretending  to  search  for  a  fly  in  the  tuft 
of  his  tail  that  he  might  show  to  all  the  world  that  he  was  above 
and  beyond  vulgar  street  rows. 

And  at  sight  of  him  Hamlet  knew  that  what  he  had  hoped 
would  be  was.  The  sight  of  Mephisto's  contempt,  combined 
with  the  urgency  of  poor  Bobby's  appeals,  roused  all  the  latent 
devil  in  him.  Twitching  his  beard,  feeling  no  fear,  knowing 
nothing  but  a  hatred  and  loathing  for  his  enemy,  he  wTalked 
across  the  grass  and  approached  Mephisto.  The  poodle  paused 
for  a  moment  from  his  search  for  the  fly,  looked  round,  saw 
whom  it  was  (he  had,  of  course,  known  from  the  first)  and  re- 
sumed his  search. 

Hamlet  went  up  to  him,  sniffed  him  deliberately  and  with 
scorn,  then  bit  his  tail  in  its  tenderest  and  most  naked  part. 
The  other  dogs,  even  in  the  most  dramatic  moment  of  their  own 
scuffle,  were  at  once  aware  that  something  terrible  had  occurred. 
They  allowed  Bobby  to  rise,  and  turned  towards  the  new  scene. 
Mephisto  was  indeed  a  fearful  sight ;  every  hair  on  his  head 
seemed  to  be  erect,  the  naked  patches  burned  with  a  curious 
light,  his  legs  were  stiff  as  though  made  of  iron,  and  from  his 
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throat  proceeded  the  strangest,  most  threatening  growl  ever 
uttered  by  dog. 

And  now  Hamlet,  pray  to  the  gods  of  your  forefathers,  if 
indeed  you  know  who  any  of  them  were !  Gather  to  your  aid 
every  principle  of  courage  and  fortitude  you  have  ever  collected, 
and,  better  than  they,  summon  to  yourself  all  the  tricks  and 
delicacies  of  warfare  that  during  your  short  life  you  have 
gained  by  your  experience,  for  indeed  to-day  you  will  need  them 
all !  Think  not  of  the  meal  that  only  an  hour  ago  you  have,  in 
the  event,  most  unwisely  eaten,  pray  that  your  enemy  also  may 
have  been  consuming  food,  remember  that  you  are  fighting  for 
the  weak  and  the  undertrodden,  for  the  defenceless  and  humble- 
hearted  and  better  still  than  that,  you  are  fighting  for  yourself 
because  you  have  been  insulted  and  the  honor  of  your  very 
nondescript  family  called  in  question ! 

The  other  dogs  recognized  at  once  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
contest,  and  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  Control  their  excitement. 
This  they  showed  with  little  snappy  barks  and  quiverings  of 
the  body,  but  they  realized  that  too  much  noise  would  summon 
humans  onto  the  scene  and  stop  the  fight.  Of  them  all  Bobby 
was  the  most  deeply  concerned.  Bleeding  though  he  was  in  one 
ear,  he  jumped  from  foot  to  foot,  snivelling  with  terror  and 
desire,  yapping  hysterically  to  encourage  his  friend  and  hero, 
watching  every  movement  with  an  interest  so  active  that  he 
almost  died  of  unnatural  repression. 

To  Hamlet,  after  the  first  moment  of  contact,  impressions 
were  confused.  It  was,  unfortunately,  the  first  important  fight 
of  his  life,  and  he  had  not,  alas,  very  much  experience  to  guide 
him.  But  somewhere  in  his  mixed  and  misty  past  there  had 
been  a  bulldog  ancestor,  and  his  main  feeling  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  was  that  he  must  catch  on  with  his  teeth  somewhere 
and  then  hold  and  never  let  go  again.  This  principle  at  first  he 
found  difficult  to  follow.  Tufts  of  white  hair  disgustingly  choked 
him,  his  teeth  slipped  on  the  bare  places,  and  it  seemed  strangely 
difficult  to  stand  on  his  own  feet.  The  poodle  pursued  a  policy 
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of  snap,  retreat,  and  come  again.  He  was  always  on  the  stir, 
catching  Hamlet's  ear,  wrenching  it,  then  slipping  away  and 
suddenly  seizing  a  hind  leg.  He  was  a  master  of  this  art,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  his  victory  was  going  to  be  very  easy. 
First  he  had  one  of  his  enemy's  ears,  then  the  other,  now  a  foot, 
now  the  hair  of  his  head,  now  one  of  his  eyes.  .  .  .  His  danger 
was,  as  he  knew,  that  he  was  not  in  good  condition,  being  over- 
fed by  his  master  the  colonel,  and  loving  a  soft  and  lazy  life. 
He  recognized  that  he  had  been  in  a  far  better  state  two  years 
before  when  he  had  fought  the  St.  Bernard. 

But  poor  Hamlet's  case  was  soon  very  bad  indeed.  He  was 
out  of  breath  and  panting ;  the  world  was  swinging  round  him, 
the  grass  seeming  to  meet  the  sky,  and  the  audience  of  dogs  to 
float  in  mid-air.  All  his  attacks  missed ;  he  could  no  longer  see ; 
blood  was  flowing  from  one  eye  and  one  ear ;  he  suddenly  real- 
ized that  the  poodle  meant  to  kill  and  it  did  not  seem  at  all  im- 
possible^ but  that  he  should  achieve  that.  The  love  of  life  was 
strong  upon  him.  Behind  his  fighting  there  was  his  dear  master 
and  his  love  for  him,  the  world  with  its  hunts  and  smells  and 
soft  slumbers  and  delicious  food,  the  place  where  he  slept,  the 
rooms  of  the  house  where  he  lived,  the  lights  and  the  darks,  the 
mists  and  the  flashing  stars  —  all  these  things  ranged  through 
his  sub-conscious  mind,  only  consciously  forming  behind  his 
determination  not  to  die  and,  in  any  case,  to  hold  on  to  the  last, 
if  only,  yes,  if  only  he  could  find  something  on  to  which  he  . 
might  hold. 

The  poodle's  teeth  were  terribly  sharp,  and  Hamlet  seemed 
to  be  bitten  in  a  thousand  places.  Worst  of  all,  something  had 
happened  to  one  of  his  hind  legs  so  that  it  trembled  under  him, 
and  he  was  afraid  lest  soon  he  should  not  be  able  to  stand.  Once 
down,  he  knew  that  it  would  be  all  over  with  him.  His  throat 
was  dry,  his  head  a  burning  fire,  his  heart  a  recording  hammer, 
and  the  world  was  now,  in  very  truth,  reeling  round  and  round 
like  a  flying  star.  He  knew  that  Mephisto  was  now  certain  of 
victory;  he  could  feel  the  hot  breath  of  that  hated  triumph 
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upon  his  face.  Worst  of  all  there  was  creeping  upon  him  a  terri- 
ble lassitude,  so  that  he  felt  as  though  nothing  mattered  if  only 
he  might  lay  him  down  and  sleep.  Sleep  .  .  .  sleep.  .  .  .  His  teeth 
snapped  feebly.  His  body  was  one  vast  pain.  . .  .  Now  he  was  fall- 
ing. . .  .  His  legs  were  trembling.  He  was  done,  finished,  beaten. 

At  that  last  moment  he  heard,  as  though  from  an  infinite 
distance,  Bobby's  encouraging  bark. 

"Goon!  Go  on!"  the  bark  cried.  "You're  not  finished  yet. 
He's  done  too.  One  more  effort  and  you'll  bring  it  off." 

He  made  one  more  effort,  something  colossal,  worthy  of  all 
the  heroes,  bracing  the  whole  of  his  body  together,  beating  down 
his  weakness,  urging  all  the  flame  and  fire  of  his  spirit.  He 
launched  out  with  his  body,  snapped  with  his  teeth,  and  at  last, 
at  last  they  fastened  upon  something,  upon  something  wiry 
and  skinny,  but  also  soft  and  yielding. 

If  this  time  his  teeth  had  slipped  it  would  indeed  have  been 
the  end,  but  they  held.  They  held,  they  held,  they  held  —  and 
it  was  the  poodle's  tail  that  they  were  holding. 

He  felt  Mephisto's  body  swing  round  —  so  weak  was  he  that 
he  swung  round  with  it.  His  teeth  clenched,  clenched,  and 
clenched.  Mephisto  screamed,  a  curious,  undoglike,  almost 
human  scream.  Hamlet's  teeth  clenched  and  clenched  and 
clenched ;  tighter  and  tighter  they  held.  They  met.  Something 
was  bitten  through. 

Mephisto's  whole  body  seemed  to  collapse.  His  fund  of  resist- 
ance was  gone.  Something  white  was  on  the  ground.  The  end 
of  the  tail,  with  its  famous,  magnificent,  glorious,  superb,  white 
tuft  was  no  longer  attached  to  Mephisto's  body. 

The  poodle  gave  one  cry,  a  dreadful,  unearthly,  ghostly  cry 
of  terror,  shame  and  abandonment,  then,  his  tail  between  his 
legs,  ran  for  his  very  life. 

V 

Ten  minutes  later  Jeremy,  looking  out  of  the  schoolroom  win- 
dow, beheld,  tottering  up  the  garden,  a  battered,  disheveled 
dog.  A  little  trail  of  blood  followed  his  wavering  course. 
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Hamlet  looked  up  at  the  window,  saw  his  master,  feebly 
wagged  his  tail  and  collapsed. 
But  as  he  collapsed  he  grinned. 

Notes 

Page  68.  savoir  faire.  Knowing  how  to  do  or  act ;  tact. 

69.  Pompey.  A  Roman  general  who  with  Julius  Caesar  and  Crassus 
formed  the  First  Triumvirate. 

69.  Sancho  Panza  to  his  own  Quixote.  In  Cervantes'  romantic  novel 
Don  Quixote,  Sancho  Panza  is  the  faithful  squire  who  attends  his  chiv- 
alric  master,  Don  Quixote,  on  his  eventful  journeys. 

69.  sycophants.  Flatterers. 

70.  Mephistopheles.  In  medieval  legend  a  demon  to  whom  Faust 
sold  his  soul. 

73.  hierarchy.  Government  by  a  body  of  officials  in  successive  ranks. 

74.  hypochondriacal.  Depressed  with  morbid  anxiety. 

76.  supercilious.  Haughtily  contemptuous. 

77.  Shelley's  "Skylark."  A  notable  lyric,  "To  a  Skylark,"  by  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley  (1792-1822),  an  English  poet. 

77.  Bach's  fugues.  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  (1685-1750)  excelled 
in  writing  fugues,  or  musical  compositions  in  which  a  definite  number 
of  parts  combine  successively  in  developing  a  theme  presented  by  the 
first  part. 

77.  Tot  homines  tot .  .  .  A  Latin  phrase  meaning  "Many  men,  many 
minds" ;  in  other  words,  each  to  his  own  taste. 
80.  lassitude.  Weariness. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  How  does  Hamlet  differ  in  his  attitude  toward  people  and  dogs  ? 

2.  What  means  does  the  author  use  to  humanize  his  narrative  ? 

3.  What  caused  the  trouble  between  Hamlet  and  Mephisto  ?  What 
increased  the  opposition  ? 

4.  Add  a  short  account  of  what  Mephisto  might  have  told  his 
master  on  his  return  home. 

5.  What  literary  characteristics  of  this  essay  are  not  found  in 
"A  Kitten"  (p.  82)? 
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AGNES  REPPLIER 
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Agnes  Repplier  (1858-  )  is  an  American  author  who  has  distin- 
guished herself  in  a  single  field,  the  writing  of  essays.  In  this  field  she 
is  America's  foremost  woman  writer,  and  her  volumes  contain  essays 
on  almost  every  phase  of  her  country's  social  life. 

Born  in  Philadelphia  of  French  parentage,  she  was  educated  at  the 
Sacred  Heart  Convent  in  Torresdale,  Pennsylvania.  In  1902  she  re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  later  she  received  similar  degrees  from  Yale  and 
Columbia.  She  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe.  In  1911  she  was 
awarded  the  Laetare  medal  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Pans. 

From  the  publication  in  1888  of  her  first  volume  of  essays,  Books 
and  Men,  she  has  been  recognized  for  the  wit,  the  brilliant  style,  and 
the  keen  intelligence  combined  with  common  sense  which  she  brings 
to  bear  on  every  subject.  She  is  especially  interested  in  children  and 
animals.  Besides  editing  an  anthology  of  literature  on  cats,  she  has 
herself  written  several  essays,  such  as  this  one,  in  praise  of  what  she  has 
called  the  "most  beautiful  and  cold-hearted  of  household  pets." 

 „„,„  ,  .....,.„  ..,„„.,„..  ..„„.,„„.  „„,.„nn.n...u..ni."..... 

JF  The  child  is  father  of  the  Man, 

why  is  not  the  kitten  father  of  the  cat  ?  If  in  the  little  boy  there 
lurks  the  infant  likeness  of  all  that  manhood  will  complete,  why 
does  not  the  kitten  betray  some  of  the  attributes  common  to  the 
adult  puss  ?  A  puppy  is  but  a  dog,  plus  high  spirits,  and  minus 
'common  sense.  We  never  hear  our  friends  say  they  love  puppies, 
but  cannot  bear  dogs.  A  kitten  is  a  thing  apart;  and  many 
people  who  lack  the  discriminating  enthusiasm  for  cats,  who 
regard  these  beautiful  beasts  with  aversion  and  mistrust,  are 
won  over  easily,  and  cajoled  out  of  their  prejudices  by  the  deceit- 
ful wiles  of  kittenhood. 

The  little  Actor  cons  another  part, 
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and  is  the  most  irresistible  comedian  in  the  world.  Its  wide-open 
eyes  gleam  with  wonder  and  mirth.  It  darts  madly  at  nothing 
at  all,  and  then,  as  though  suddenly  checked  in  the  pursuit, 
prances  sideways  on  its  hind  legs  with  ridiculous  agility  and  zeal. 
It  makes  a  vast  pretense  of  climbing  the  rounds  of  a  chair,  and 
swings  by  the  curtain  like  an  acrobat.  It  scrambles  up  a  table 
leg,  and  is  seized  with  comic  horror  at  finding  itself  full  two 
feet  from  the  floor.  If  you  hasten  to  its  rescue,  it  clutches  you 
nervously,  its  little  heart  thumping  against  its  furry  sides,  while 
its  soft  paws  expand  and  contract  with  agitation  and  relief ; 

And  all  their  harmjess  claws  disclose, 

Like  prickles  of  an  early  rose. 

Yet  the  instant  it  is  back  on  the  carpet  it  feigns  to  be  suspicious 
of  your  interference,  peers  at  you  out  of  "the  tail  o'  its  ee,"  and 
scampers  for  protection  under  the  sofa,  from  which  asylum  it 
presently  emerges  with  cautious  trailing  steps,  as  though  en- 
compassed by  fearful  dangers  and  alarms.  Its  baby  innocence 
is  yet  unseared.  The  evil  knowledge  of  uncanny  things  which  is 
the  dark  inheritance  of  cathood  has  not  yet  shadowed  its  round 
infant  eyes.  Where  did  witches  find  the  mysterious  beasts  that 
sat  motionless  by  their  fires,  and  watched  unblinkingly  the 
waxen  manikins  dwindling  in  the  flame?  They  never  reared 
these  companions  of  their  solitude,  for  no  witch  could  have  en- 
dured to  see  a  kitten  gamboling  on  her  hearthstone.  A  witch's 
kitten !  That  one  preposterous  thought  proves  how  wide,  how 
unfathomed,  is  the  gap  between  feline  infancy  and  age. 

So  it  happens  that  the  kitten  is  loved  and  cherished  and 
caressed  as  long  as  it  preserves  the  beguiling  mirthfulness  of 
youth.  Richelieu,  we  know,  was  wont  to  keep  a  family  of  kittens 
in  his  cabinet,  that  their  grace  and  gayety  might  divert  him 
from  the  cares  of  state,  and  from  black  moods  of  melancholy. 
Yet,  with  short-sighted  selfishness,  he  banished  these  little 
friends  when  but  a  few  months  old,  and  gave  their  places  to 
younger  pets.  The  first  faint  dawn  of  reason,  the  first  indica- 
tion of  soberness  and  worldly  wisdom,  the  first  charming  and 
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coquettish  pretenses  to  maturity,  were  followed  by  immediate 
dismissal.  Richelieu  desired  to  be  amused.  He  had  no  concep- 
tion of  the  finer  joy  which  springs  from  mutual  companionship 
and  esteem.  Even  humbler  and  more  sincere  admirers,  like 
Joanna  Baillie,  in  whom  we  wish  to  believe  Puss  found  a  friend 
and  champion,  appear  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  kitten 
should  be  the  spoiled  darling  of  the  household,  and  the  cat  a 
social  outcast,  degraded  into  usefulness,  and  expected  to  work  for 
her  living.  What  else  can  be  understood  from  such  lines  as  these  ? 

Ah !  many  a  lightly  sportive  child, 

Who  hath,  like  thee,  our  wits  beguiled, 

To  dull  and  sober  manhood  grown, 

With  strange  recoil  our  hearts  disown. 

Even  so,  poor  Kit !  must  thou  endure, 

When  thou  becomest  a  cat  demure, 

Full  many  a  cuff  and  angry  word, 

Chid  roughly  from  the  tempting  board. 

Aad  yet,  for  that  thou  hast,  I  ween, 

So  oft  our  favored  playmate  been, 

Soft  be  the  change  which  thou  shalt  prove, 

When  time  hath  spoiled  thee  of  our  love; 

Still  be  thou  deemed,  by  housewife  fat, 

A  comely,  careful,  mousing  cat, 

Whose  dish  is,  for  the  public  good, 

Replenished  oft  with  savory  food. 
Here  is  a  plain  exposition  of  the  utilitarian  theory  which  Shakes- 
speare  is  supposed  to  have  countenanced  because  Shylock  speaks 
of  the  "  harmless,  necessary  cat."  Shylock,  forsooth !  As  if  he,  of 
all  men  in  Christendom  or  Jewry,  knew  anything  about  cats ! 
Small  wonder  that  he  was  outwitted  by  Portia  and  Jessica, 
when  an  adroit  little  animal  could  so  easily  beguile  him.  But 
Joanna  Baillie  should  never  have  been  guilty  of  those  snug 
commonplaces  concerning  the 

comely,  careful,  mousing  cat, 
remembering  her  own  valiant  Tabby  who  won  Scott's  respectful 
admiration  by  worrying  and  killing  a  dog.  It  ill  became  the 
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possessor  of  an  Amazonian  cat,  distinguished  by  Sir  Walter's 
regard,  to  speak  with  such  patronizing  kindness  of  the  race. 

We  can  make  no  more  stupid  blunder  than  to  look  upon  our 
pets  from  the  standpoint  of  utility.  Puss,  as  a  rule,  is  another 
Nimrod,  eager  for  the  chase,  and  unwearyingly  patient  in  pur- 
suit of  her  prey.  But  she  hunts  for  her  own  pleasure,  not  for  our 
convenience ;  and  when  a  life  of  luxury  has  relaxed  her  zeal,  she 
often  declines  to  hunt  at  all.  I  knew  intimately  two  Maryland 
cats,  well  born  and  of  great  personal  attractions.  The  sleek, 
black  Tom  was  named  Onyx,  and  his  snow-white  companion 
Lilian.  Both  were  idle,  urbane,  fastidious,  and  self-indulgent 
as  Lucullus.  Now,  into  the  house  honored,  but  not  served,  by 
these  charming  creatures  came  a  rat,  which  secured  permanent 
lodgings  in  the  kitchen,  and  speedily  evicted  the  maid  servants. 
A  reign  of  terror  followed,  and  after  a  few  days  of  hopeless 
anarchy  it  occurred  to  the  cook  that  the  cats  might  be  brought 
from  their  comfortable  cushions  upstairs  and  shut  in  at  night 
with  their  hereditary  foe.  This  was  done,  and  the  next  morning, 
on  opening  the  kitchen  door,  a  tableau  rivaling  the  peaceful 
scenes  of  Eden  was  presented  to  the  view.  On  one  side  of  the 
hearth  lay  Onyx,  on  the  other,  Lilian ;  and  ten  feet  away,  up- 
right upon  the  kitchen  table,  sat  the  rat,  contemplating  them 
both  with  tranquil  humor  and  content.  It  was  apparent  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  household,  that  he  was  an  object  of 
absolute,  contemptuous  indifference  to  those  two  lordly  cats. 

There  is  none  of  this  superb  unconcern  in  the  joyous  eager- 
ness of  infancy.  A  kitten  will  dart  in  pursuit  of  everything  that 
is  small  enough  to  be  chased  with  safety.  Not  a  fly  on  the 
window-pane,  not  a  moth  in  the  air,  not  a  tiny  crawling  insect 
on  the  carpet,  escapes  its  unwelcome  attentions.  It  begins  to 
"take  notice"  as  soon  as  its  eyes  are  open,  and  its  vivacity,  out- 
stripping its  dawning  intelligence,  leads  it  into  infantile  perils  and 
wrong  doing.  I  own  that  when  Agrippina  brought  her  first-born 
son  —  aged  two  days  —  and  established  him  in  my  bed-room 
closet,  the  plan  struck  me  at  the  start  as  inconvenient.  I  had 
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prepared  another  nursery  for  the  little  Claudius  Nero,  and  I 
endeavored  for  a  while  to  convince  his  mother  that  my  arrange- 
ments were  best.  But  Agrippina  was  inflexible.  The  closet 
suited  her  in  every  respect ;  and,  with  charming  and  irresistible 
flattery,  she  gave  me  to  understand,  in  the  mute  language  I 
knew  so  well,  that  she  wished  her  baby  boy  to  be  under  my  im- 
mediate protection.  "I  bring  him  to  you  because  I  trust  you," 
she  said  as  plainly  as  looks  can  speak.  "Downstairs  they  handle 
him  all  the  time,  and  it  is  not  good  for  kittens  to  be  handled. 
Here  he  is  safe  from  harm,  and  here  he  shall  remain."  After  a 
few  weak  remonstrances,  the  futility  of  which  I  too  clearly 
understood,  her  persistence  carried  the  day.  I  removed  my 
clothing  from  the  closet,  spread  a  shawl  upon  the  floor,  had  the 
door  taken  from  its  hinges,  and  resigned  myself,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  to  the  daily  and  hourly  companionship  of  an  infant. 

I  was  amply  rewarded.  People  who  require  the  household 
cat  to  rear  her  offspring  in  some  remote  attic,  or  dark  corner  of 
the  cellar,  have  no  idea  of  all  the  diversion  and  pleasure  that 
they  lose.  It  is  delightful  to  watch  the  little  blind,  sprawling, 
feeble,  helpless  things  develop  swiftly  into  the  grace  and  agility 
of  kittenhood.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  mingled  pride  and 
anxiety  of  the  mother,  whose  parental  love  increases  with  every 
hour  of  care,  and  who  exhibits  her  young  family  as  if  they  were 
infant  Gracchi,  the  hope  of  all  their  race.  During  Nero's  ex- 
treme youth,  there  were  times,  I  admit,  when  Agrippina  wearied 
both  of  his  companionship  and  of  her  own  maternal  duties. 
Once  or  twice  she  abandoned  him  at  night  for  the  greater  luxury 
of  my  bed,  where  she  slept  tranquilly  by  my  side,  unmindful  of 
the  little  wailing  cries  with  which  Nero  lamented  her  desertion. 
Once  or  twice  the  heat  of  early  summer  tempted  her  to  spend 
the  evening  on  the  porch  roof  which  lay  beneath  my  windows, 
and  I  have  passed  some  anxious  hours  awaiting  her  return,  and 
wondering  what  would  happen  if  she  never  came  back,  and  I 
were  left  to  bring  up  the  baby  by  hand. 

But  as  the  days  sped  on,  and  Nero  grew  rapidly  in  beauty 
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and  intelligence,  Agrippina's  affection  for  him  knew  no  bounds. 
She  could  hardly  bear  to  leave  him  even  for  a  little  while,  and 
always  came  hurrying  back  to  him  with  a  loud  frightened  mew, 
as  if  fearing  he  might  have  been  stolen  in  her  absence.  At  night 
she  purred  over  him  for  hours,  or  made  little  gurgling  noises 
expressive  of  ineffable  content.  She  resented  the  careless 
curiosity  of  strangers,  and  was  a  trifle  supercilious  when  the 
cook  stole  softly  in  to  give  vent  to  her  fervent  admiration.  But 
from  first  to  last  she  shared  with  me  her  pride  and  pleasure ; 
and  the  joy  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  as  she  raised  them  to  mine, 
was  frankly  confiding  and  sympathetic.  When  the  infant 
Claudius  rolled  for  the  first  time  over  the  ledge  of  the  closet, 
and  lay  sprawling  on  the  bedroom  floor,  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  say  which  of  us  was  the  more  elated  at  his  prowess.  A 
narrow  pink  ribbon  of  honor  was  at  once  tied  around  the  small 
adventurer's  neck,  and  he  was  pronounced  the  most  daring  and 
agile  of  kittens.  From  that  day  his  brief  career  was  a  series  of 
brilliant  triumphs.  He  was  a  kitten  of  parts.  Like  one  of 
Miss  Austen's  heroes,  he  had  air  and  countenance.  Less  beauti- 
ful than  his  mother,  whom  he  closely  resembled,  he  easily 
eclipsed  her  in  vivacity  and  the  specious  arts  of  fascination. 
Never  were  mother  and  son  more  unlike  in  character  and  dis- 
position, and  the  inevitable  contrast  between  kittenhood  and 
cathood  was  enhanced  in  this  case  by  a  strong  natural  dissimi- 
larity which  no  length  of  years  could  have  utterly  effaced. 

Agrippina  had  always  been  a  cat  of  manifest  reserves.  She 
was  only  six  weeks  old  when  she  came  to  me,  and  had  already 
acquired  that  gravity  of  demeanor,  that  air  of  gentle  disdain, 
that  dignified  and  somewhat  supercilious  composure,  which  won 
the  respectful  admiration  of  those  whom  she  permitted  to  enjoy 
her  acquaintance.  Even  in  moments  of  self-forgetfulness  and 
mirth  her  recreations  resembled  those  of  the  little  Spanish 
Infanta,  who,  not  being  permitted  to  play  with  her  inferiors, 
and  having  no  equals,  diverted  herself  as  best  she  could  with 
sedate  and  solitary  sport.  Always  chary  of  her  favors,  Agrippina 
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cared  little  for  the  admiration  of  her  chosen  circle ;  and,  with  a 
single  exception,  she  made  no  friends  beyond  it. 

Claudius  Nero,  on  the  contrary,  thirsted  for  applause. 
Affable,  debonair,  and  democratic  to  the  core,  the  caresses  and 
commendations  of  a  chance  visitor  or  of  a  housemaid  were  as 
valuable  to  him  as  were  my  own.  I  never  looked  at  him  "show- 
ing off,"  as  children  say,  —  jumping  from  chair  to  chair, 
balancing  himself  on  the  bedpost,  or  scrambling  rapturously  up 
the  forbidden  curtains,  —  without  thinking  of  the  young  Em- 
peror who  contended  in  the  amphitheater  for  the  worthless 
plaudits  of  the  crowd.  He  was  impulsive  and  affectionate,  — 
so,  I  believe  was  the  Emperor  for  a  time,  —  and  as  masterful 
as  if  born  to  the  purple.  His  mother  struggled  hard  to  maintain 
her  rightful  authority,  but  it  was  in  vain.  He  woke  her  from 
her  sweetest  naps ;  he  darted  at  her  tail,  and  leaped  down  on 
her  from  sofas  and  tables  with  the  grace  of  a  diminutive  panther. 
Every  time  she  attempted  to  punish  him  for  these  misdemeanors 
he  cried  piteously  for  help,  and  was  promptly  and  unwisely 
rescued  by  some  kind-hearted  member  of  the  family.  After  a 
while  Agrippina  took  to  sitting  on  her  tail,  in  order  to  keep  it  out 
of  his  reach,  and  I  have  seen  her  many  times  carefully  tucking 
it  out  of  sight.  She  had  never  been  a  cat  of  active  habits  or  of 
showy  accomplishments,  and  the  daring  agility  of  the  little  Nero 
amazed  and  bewildered  her.  "A  Spaniard,"  observes  that 
pleasant  gossip,  James  Howell,  "walks  as  if  he  marched,  and 
seldom  looks  upon  the  ground,  as  if  he  contemned  it.  I  was 
told  of  a  Spaniard  who,  having  got  a  fall  by  a  stumble,  and  broke 
his  nose,  rose  up,  and  in  a  disdainful  manner  said,  'This  comes 
of  walking  on  the  earth.'" 

Now  Nero  seldom  walked  on  the  earth.  At  least,  he  never, 
if  he  could  help  it,  walked  on  the  floor ;  but  traversed  a  room 
in  a  series  of  flying  leaps  from  chair  to  table,  from  table  to  lounge, 
from  lounge  to  desk,  with  an  occasional  dash  at  the  mantel- 
piece, just  to  show  what  he  could  do.  It  was  curious  to  watch 
Agrippina  during  the  performance  of  these  acrobatic  feats. 
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Pride,  pleasure,  the  anxiety  of  a  mother,  and  the  faint  resent- 
ment of  conscious  inferiority  struggled  for  mastership  in  her 
little  breast.  Sometimes,  when  Nero's  radiant  self-satisfaction 
grew  almost  insufferable,  I  have  seen  her  eyelids  narrow  sullenly, 
and  have  wondered  whether  the  Roman  Empress  ever  looked 
in  that  way  at  her  brilliant  and  beautiful  son,  when  maternal 
love  was  withering*  slowly  under  the  shadow  of  coming  evil. 
Sometimes,  when  Nero  had  been  prancing  and  paddling  about 
with  absurd  and  irresistible  glee,  attracting  and  compelling  the 
attention  of  everybody  in  the  room,  Agrippina  would  jump  up 
on  my  lap,  and  look  in  my  face  with  an  expression  I  thought  I 
understood.  She  had  never  before  valued  my  affection  in  all  her 
little  petted,  pampered  life.  She  had  been  sufficient  for  herself, 
and  had  merely  tolerated  me  as  a  devoted  and  useful  companion. 
But  now  that  another  had  usurped  so  many  of  her  privileges,  I 
fancied  there  were  moments  when  it  pleased  her  to  know  that 
one  subject,  at  least,  was  not  to  be  beguiled  from  allegiance; 
that  to  one  friend,  at  least,  she  always  was  and  always  would  be 
the  dearest  cat  in  the  world. 

I  am  glad  to  remember  that  love  triumphed  over  jealousy, 
and  that  Agrippina's  devotion  to  Nero  increased  with  every 
day  of  his  short  life.  The  altruism  of  a  cat  seldom  reaches 
beyond  her  kittens ;  but  she  is  capable  of  heroic  unselfishness 
where  they  are  concerned.  I  knew  of  a  London  beast,  a  home- 
less, forlorn  vagrant,  who  constituted  herself  an  out-door  pen- 
sioner at  the  house  of  a  friendly  man  of  letters.  This  cat  had  a 
kitten,  whose  youthful  vivacity  won  the  hearts  of  a  neighboring 
family.  They  adopted  it  willingly,  but  refused  to  harbor  the 
mother,  who  still  came  for  her  daily  dole  to  her  only  benefactor. 
Whenever  a  bit  of  fish  or  some  other  especial  dainty  was  given 
her,  this  poor  mendicant  scaled  the  wall,  and  watched  her 
chance  to  share  it  with  her  kitten,  her  little  wealthy,  greedy  son, 
who  gobbled  it  up  as  remorselessly  as  if  he  were  not  living  on 
the  fat  of  the  land. 

Agrippina  would  have  been  swift  to  follow  such  an  example 
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of  devotion.  At  dinner  time  she  always  yielded  the  precedence 
to  Nero,  and  it  became  one  of  our  daily  tasks  to  compel  the 
little  lad  to  respect  his  mother's  privileges.  He  scorned  his 
saucer  of  milk,  and  from  tenderest  infancy  aspired  to  adult  food, 
making  predatory  incursions  upon  Agrippina's  plate,  and  oblig- 
ing us  finally  to  feed  them  in  separate  apartments.  I  have  seen 
him,  when  a  very  young  kitten,  rear  himself  upon  his  baby  legs, 
and  with  his  soft  and  wicked  little  paw  strike  his  mother  in  the 
face  until  she  dropped  the  piece  of  meat  she  had  been  eating, 
when  he  tranquilly  devoured  it.  It  was  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  scandalous  scenes  that  two  dining-rooms  became  a 
necessity  in  the  family.  Yet  he  was  so  loving  and  so  lovable, 
poor  little  Claudius  Nero !  Why  do  I  dwell  on  his  faults,  re- 
membering, as  I  do,  his  winning  sweetness  and  affability  ?  Day 
after  day,  in  the  narrow  city  garden,  the  two  cats  played  to- 
gether, happy  in  each  other's  society,  and  never  a  yard  apart. 
Night  after  night  they  retired  at  the  same  time,  and  slept  upon 
the  same  cushion,  curled  up  inextricably  into  one  soft,  furry  ball. 
Many  times  I  have  knelt  by  their  chair  to  bid  them  both  good- 
night; and  always,  when  I  did  so,  Agrippina  would  lift  her  charm- 
ing head,  purr  drowsily  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  nestle  closer 
still  to  her  first-born,  with  signs  of  supreme  satisfaction.  The  ze- 
nith of  her  life  had  been  reached.  Her  cup  of  contentment  was  full. 

It  is  a  rude  world,  even  for  little  cats,  and  evil  chances  lie  in 
wait  for  the  petted  creatures  we  strive  to  shield  from  harm. 
Remembering  the  pangs  of  separation,  the  possibilities  of  un- 
kindness  or  neglect,  the  troubles  that  hide  in  ambush  on  every 
unturned  page,  I  am  sometimes  glad  that  the  same  cruel  and 
selfish  blow  struck  both  mother  and  son,  and  that  they  lie 
together,  safe  from  hurt  or  hazard,  sleeping  tranquilly  and 
always,  under  the  shadow  of  the  friendly  pines. 

Notes 

Page  82.  The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man.  A  line  from  Wordsworth's 
poem  "My  Heart  Leaps  Up  when  I  Behold." 
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82.  The  little  Actor  cons  another  part.  From  Wordsworth's  "Ode  on 
Immortality." 

83.  ee.  Scotch  for  "eye." 

83.  Richelieu.  A  famous  French  cardinal  and  statesman  (1585- 
1642),  a  minister  of  Louis  XIII. 

84.  Joanna  Baillie.  A  prominent  Scotch  dramatist  and  author 
(1762-1851),  an  admired  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

85.  Nimrod.  An  Old  Testament  character,  a  grandson  of  Ham ; 
described  as  a  mighty  hunter  and  ruler  (Genesis  x,  8-9). 

85.  Lucullus.  A  Roman  naval  and  military  commander  (?- 
57  ?  B.C.) ;  called  the  Roman  Xerxes.   He  lived  in  great  luxury. 

85.  Agrippina  (15  ?-60).  The  mother  of  the  Roman  emperor  Nero. 
Miss  Repplier  has  another  essay,  " Agrippina,"  on  the  mother  cat. 

86.  Claudius  Nero.  The  Roman  emperor  (37-68)  who,  some  authori- 
ties say,  was  responsible  for  the  burning  of  Rome. 

86.  Gracchi.  A  famous  Roman  family.  The  mother,  Cornelia,  is 
the  matron  who  called  her  children  her  jewels. 

87.  Miss  Austen.  Jane  Austen  was  a  notable  English  novelist 
(1775-1817),  best  known  for  her  Pride  and  Prejudice. 

87.  Spanish  Infanta .  A  daughter  of  the  royal  house  of  Spain. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  Why  is  the  comparison  of  a  child  to  a  kitten  a  good  introduction 
to  this  essay?  Are  the  two  similar?  Are  these  same  characteristics 
shown  in  a  grown  person  and  a  cat  ? 

2.  What  besides  utility  does  a  cat  contribute  to  a  household  ? 

3.  Why  are  classical  names  used  here  for  cats?  Discuss  several 
other  appropriate  names. 

4.  Using  some  of  the  literary  methods  found  in  this  essay,  write 
about  one  of  your  own  pets. 

5.  Read  and  discuss  one  of  these  parallel  readings : 

"  Agrippina,' '  by  Agnes  Repplier 

"Garm — A  Hostage,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling 

"Stickeen,"  by  John  Muir 

"The  Character  of  Dogs,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
"Our  Friend,  the  Dog,"  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

6.  What  other  accounts  of  domestic  animals  can  you  add  to  this  list  ? 
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In  John  Burroughs  (1837-1921)  the  world  recognizes  one  of  its  fore- 
most literary  naturalists.  His  descriptive  writings  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  people  to  the  beauty  and  the  wonder  of  nature.  Speaking  as  a  child 
of  nature,  he  said,  "I  have  climbed  its  mountains,  roamed  its  forests, 
sailed  its  waters,  crossed  its  deserts,  felt  the  sting  of  its  frosts,  the  op- 
pression of  its  heats,  the  drench  of  its  rains,  the  fury  of  its  winds,  and 
always  have  beauty  and  joy  waited  upon  my  goings  and  comings." 

Born  on  a  farm  in  New  York  State,  John  Burroughs  received  a 
meager  education  from  the  country  school  and  never  went  to  college ; 
yet  as  a  youth  he  was  bright  enough  to  adopt  one  of  Emerson's  rules 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  "Sit  alone,  and  keep  a  journal."  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  to  keep  a  record  of  his  chief  thoughts  and 
observations.  This  he  continued  without  a  break  for  threescore  and  ten 
years,  compiling  an  autobiography  which  surpasses  that  of  any  of  his 
distinguished  contemporaries  and  is  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  letters. 
Mr.  Burroughs  began  his  career  as  a  journalist  in  New  York,  and 
later  became  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington. 

Unwittingly  President  Cleveland  did  him  and  the  world  a  great 
service  when  he  turned  him  out  of  his  clerkship,  for  this  shift  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  his  beloved  countryside.  Within  a  few  years 
he  grew  in  intellectual  grace  and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  Writing 
from  Woodchuck  Lodge  after  an  active  day  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
forest,  he  says,  "Here  I  sit,  night  after  night,  year  after  year,  alone  in 
my  little  study  perched  upon  a  broad  slope  of  the  Hudson,  my  light 
visible  from  afar,  reading  an  hour  or  two  each  evening,  and  then  to  bed 
at  nine."  So  famous  had  Burroughs  become  that  the  path  of  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  John  Muir,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  other  great  men  led  to 
his  door.  His  comradeship  with  Walt  Whitman  forced  him  to  champion 
the  "father  of  free  verse,"  and  in  defense  of  the  misunderstood  poet  he 
wrote  Whitman :  A  Study.  The  more  notable  of  Burroughs's  books 
are  Wake  Robin,  Birds  and  Poets,  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey ,  Fresh  Fields, 
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Winter  Sunshine,  The  Summit  of  the  Years,  and  Accepting  the  Universe. 
His  poems  have  been  collected  under  the  title  Bird  and  Bough ;  and 
The  Heart  of  Burroughs' 's  Journal  has  been  edited  by  Clara  Barrus,  for 
many  years  his  literary  secretary. 
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"EARS  ago,  when  quite  a  youth,  I  was  rambling  in  the  woods 


one  Sunday  with  my  brothers,  gathering  black-birch  and 
winter-greens,  when,  as  we  reclined  upon  the  ground,  gazing 
vaguely  up  into  the  trees,  I  caught  sight  of  a  bird  that  paused 
a  moment  on  a  branch  above  me,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never 
before  seen  or  heard  of.  It  was  probably  the  blue  yellow-backed 
warbler,  as  I  have  since  found  this  to  be  a  common  bird  in  those 
woods  ;  but  to  my  young  fancy  it  seemed  like  some  fairy  bird,  so 
curiously  marked  was  it,  and  so  new  and  unexpected.  It  seemed 
like  an  integral  part  of  the  green  beech  woods.  I  saw  it  a  moment 
as  the  flickering  leaves  parted,  noted  the  white  spot  in  its  wing, 
and  it  was  gone.  How  the  thought  of  it  clung  to  me  afterwards ! 
r  It  was  a  revelation.  It  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  that  the 
woods  we  knew  so  well  held  birds  that  we  knew  not  at  all.  Were 
our  eyes  and  ears  so  dull,  then  ?  There  was  the  robin,  the  blue- 
jay,  the  blue-bird,  the  yellow-bird,  the  cherry-bird,  the  cat-bird, 
the  chipping-bird,  the  woodpecker,  the  high-hole,  an  occasional 
red-bird,  and  a  few  others,  in  the  woods  or  along  their  borders, 
but  who  ever  dreamed  that  there  were  still  others  that  not  even 
the  hunters  saw,  and  whose  names  no  one  had  ever  heard  ? 

When,  one  summer  day  later  in  life,  I  took  my  gun  and  went 
to  the  woods  again  in  a  different,  though  perhaps  a  less  simple, 
spirit,  I  found  my  youthful  vision  more  than  realized.  There 
were  indeed  other  birds,  plenty  of  them,  singing,  nesting,  breed- 
ing, among  the  familiar  trees,  which  I  had  before  passed  by  un- 
heard and  unseen. 

It  was  a  surprise  that  awaits  every  student  of  ornithology,  and 
the  thrill  of  delight  that  accompanies  it,  and  the  feeling  of  fresh, 
eager  inquiry  that  follows,  can  hardly  be  awakened  by  any  other 
pursuit.  Take  the  first  step  in  ornithology,  procure  one  new  sped- 
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men,  and  you  are  ticketed  for  the  whole  voyage.  There  is  a 
fascination  about  it  quite  overpowering.  It  fits  so  well  with 
other  things  —  with  fishing,  hunting,  farming,  walking,  camp- 
ing-out —  with  all  that  takes  one  to  the  fields  and  woods.  One 
may  go  a  blackberrying  and  make  some  rare  discovery;  or, 
while  driving  his  cow  to  pasture,  hear  a  new  song,  or  make  a  new 
observation.  Secrets  lurk  on  all  sides.  There  is  news  in  every 
bush.  Expectation  is  ever  on  tip-toe.  What  no  man  ever  saw 
before  may  the  next  moment  be  revealed  to  you.  What  a  new 
interest  the  woods  have !  How  you  long  to  explore  every  nook 
and  corner  of  them !  You  would  even  find  consolation  in  being  lost 
in  them.  You  could  then  hear  the  night  birds  and  the  owls,  and  in 
your  wanderings  might  stumble  upon  some  unknown  specimen. 

In  all  excursions  to  the  woods  or  to  the  shore,  the  student  of 
ornithology  has  an  advantage  over  his  companions.  He  has  one 
more  resource,  one  more  avenue  of  delight.  He,  indeed,  kills 
two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  sometimes  three.  If  others  wander, 
he  can  never  go  out  of  his  way.  His  game  is  everywhere.  The. 
cawing  of  a  crow  makes  him  feel  at  home,  while  a  new  note  or  a 
new  song  drowns  all  care.  Audubon,  on  the  desolate  coast  of 
Labrador,  is  happier  than  any  king  ever  was  and  on  shipboard  is 
nearly  cured  of  his  sea-sickness  when  a  new  gull  appears  in  sight. 
One  must  taste  it  to  understand  or  appreciate  its  fascination. 

Note 

Page  94.  Audubon.  John  James  Audubon  (1780-1851)  was  an 
American  ornithologist,  or  student  of  birds. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  birds  named  in  this  essay.  Check  those 
which  are  residents  of  your  locality  or  visitors  to  it. 

2.  In  what  ways  does  a  study  of  birds  add  to  one's  interest  in  out- 
door things  ? 

3.  Describe  your  own  first  meeting  with  an  unusual  bird. 

4.  What  birds  are  now  preserved  by  game  laws  ?  What  others  do 
various  bird  lovers'  societies  favor  including  ? 
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W.  H.  HUDSON 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiiiiiMi.il. nun. .Minim  ....in. 1. 1... iiiiii.i  iiiiiiii  

William  Henry  Hudson  (1841-1922)  is  one  of  the  present-day  writers 
to  whom  fame  came  slowly.  For  years  critics  failed  to  recognize  the 
genius  of  this  brilliant  naturalist  and  scientific  writer ;  but  a  few  friends 
gave  him  encouragement,  and  there  is  now  in  Hyde  Park,  London, 
a  bird  sanctuary  which  his  many  admirers  have  erected  to  his  memory. 

His  life  is  best  read  in  his  modest  autobiography,  Far  Away  and 
Long  Ago.  This  veritable  romance  tells  us  that  its  author  was  born  of 
American  parents  on  the  pampas  of  La  Plata,  South  America.  From 
boyhood  he  doggedly  fought  ill  health  and  poverty,  but  ever  he 
looked  upon  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  true  lover  of  nature.  He 
obtained  a  little  learning  from  tutors,  and  was  influenced  by  Dickens, 
Darwin,  and  Wordsworth ;  but,  as  his  simple  style  reveals,  close  con- 
tact with  nature  herself  gave  him  all  the  knowledge  he  possessed. 
Until  he  was  a  young  man  he  knew  no  city  but  Buenos  Aires,  but  he 
knew  the  primitive  people  and  the  wild  life  which  he  describes. 

In  1869,  after  rheumatic  fever  had  wrecked  his  health,  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  continued  his  study  of  nature  and  of  English  coun- 
try life.  He  wrote  much,  but  his  first  volume,  The  Purple  Land,  was 
not  published  until  sixteen  years  later.  Critics  reviewing  this  incom- 
parable narrative,  full  of  the  life  and  romance  of  the  land  discovered 
by  Magellan,  classified  it  under  the  heading  "Travels  and  Geography"  ; 
consequently  it  lay  buried  for  nineteen  years.  Then  "certain  men  of 
letters,"  says  its  author  in  a  new  edition,  "found  it  on  a  forgotten 
heap  and  liked  it  in  spite  of  its  faults,  or  because  of  them,  and  con- 
cerned themselves  to  revive  it."  One  of  these  friends  was  Galsworthy, 
who,  in  his  foreword  to  Green  Mansions,  a  romance  of  the  tropical  forest, 
writes  :  "Now,  Hudson,  whether  in  pure  romance  like  this  Green  Man- 
sions, or  in  the  romantic  piece  of  realism,  The  Purple  Land,  or  in  books 
like  Idle  Days  in  Patagonia,  Afoot  in  England,  The  Land's  End,  Ad- 
ventures among  Birds,  A  Shepherd's  Life,  and  all  his  other  nomadic 
records  of  communings  with  men,  birds,  beasts,  and  nature,  has  a 
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supreme  gift  of  his  vision.  Without  apparent  effort  he  takes  you  with 
him  into  a  rare,  free,  natural  world,  and  always  you  are  refreshed, 
stimulated,  enlarged  by  going  there." 

"He  writes  English,"  says  Conrad,  "as  the  good  God  makes  grass: 
it  is  there,  and  no  one  knows  whence  or  how  it  came."  At  the  time  of 
Hudson's  death,  which  occurred  only  a  few  years  after  fame  had  lifted 
from  him  the  burdens  of  poverty,  H.  J.  Massingham  wrote  :  "In  Hud- 
son were  united  the  poet  and  the  naturalist ;  in  his  writings  he  recon- 
ciled personal  experience  with  objective  observation,  art  with  human- 
itarianism,  fact  with  romance.  His  limpid  and  effortless  prose  is  the 
despair  of  critics." 

Hudson  will  maintain  his  place  in  literature  because  he,  better  than 
any  other  writer  in  English,  has  reproduced  the  life  of  animals  and 
plants,  especially  in  the  jungles  of  South  America.  As  this  selection 
from  Birds  and  Man  shows,  he  has  a  delicate  touch  combined  with  ease 
and  a  finished  style.  "He  puts  down  what  he  sees  and  feels,  out  of  the 
sheer  love  of  the  thing  seen  and  the  emotion  felt,"  says  Galsworthy. 

..........  ,„.,i.iiiiiimiiiiHiiini»iniiii»ii»»»i'  n  .....mm 

ONE  November  evening,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lyndhurst, 
I  saw  a  flock  of  geese  marching  in  a  long  procession,  led,  as 
their  custom  is,  by  a  majestical  gander ;  they  were  coming  home 
from  their  feeding-ground  in  the  forest,  and  when  I  spied  them 
were  approaching  their  owner's  cottage.  Arrived  at  the  wooden 
gate  of  the  garden  in  front  of  the  cottage,  the  leading  bird  drew 
up  square  before  it,  and  with  repeated  loud  screams  demanded 
admittance.  Pretty  soon,  in  response  to  the  summons,  a  man 
came  out  of  the  cottage,  walked  briskly  down  the  garden  path 
and  opened  the  gate,  but  only  wide  enough  to  put  his  right  leg 
through ;  then,  placing  his  foot  and  knee  against  the  leading 
bird,  he  thrust  him  roughly  back ;  as  he  did  so  three  young  geese 
pressed  forward  and  were  allowed  to  pass  in  ;  then  the  gate  was 
slammed  in  the  face  of  the  gander  and  the  rest  of  his  followers, 
and  the  man  went  back  to  the  cottage.  The  gander's  indignation 
was  fine  to  see,  though  he  had  most  probably  experienced  the 
same  rude  treatment  on  many  previous  occasions.  Drawing  up 
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to  the  gate  again  he  called  more  loudly  than  before ;  then  de- 
liberately lifted  a  leg,  and  placing  his  broad  webbed  foot  like  an 
open  hand  against  the  gate  actually  tried  to  push  it  open !  His 
strength  was  not  sufficient ;  but  he  continued  to  push  and  to  call 
until  the  man  returned  to  open  the  gate  and  let  the  birds  go  in. 

It  was  an  amusing  scene,  and  the  behavior  of  the  bird  struck 
me  as  characteristic.  It  was  this  lofty  spirit  of  the  goose  and 
strict  adhesion  to  his  rights,  as  well  as  his  noble  appearance  and 
the  stately  formality  and  deliberation  of  his  conduct,  that 
caused  me  very  long  ago  to  respect  and  admire  him  above  all 
our  domestic  birds.  Doubtless  from  the  esthetic  point  of  view 
other  domesticated  species  are  his  superiors  in  some  things  :  the 
mute  swan,  "floating  double,"  graceful  and  majestical,  with 
arched  neck  and  ruffled  scapulars ;  the  oriental  pea-fowl  in  his 
glittering  mantle;  the  helmeted  guinea-fowl,  powdered  with 
stars,  and  the  red  cock  with  his  military  bearing  —  a  shining 
Elizabethan  knight  of  the  feathered  world,  singer,  lover,  and 
fighter.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that,  mentally,  the  goose  is 
above  all  these  ;  and  to  my  mind  his,  too,  is  the  nobler  figure  ; 
but  it  is  a  very  familiar  figure,  and  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
reason  of  its  presence  among  us.  He  satisfies  a  material  want 
only  too  generously,  and  on  this  account  is  too  much  associated 
in  the  mind  with  mere  flavors.  We  keep  a  swan  or  a  peacock 
for  ornament.;  a  goose  for  the  table  —  he  is  the  Michaelmas 
and  Christmas  bird.  A  somewhat  similar  debasement  has  fallen 
on  the  sheep  in  Australia.  To  the  man  in  the  bush  he  is  nothing 
but  a  tallow-elaborating  organism,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  be  cast, 
at  maturity,  into  the  melting  vat,  and  whose  chief  use  is  to 
lubricate  the  machinery  of  civilization.  It  a  little  shocks,  and 
at  the  same  time  amuses,  our  Colonial  to  find  that  great  artists 
in  the  parent  country  admire  this  most  unpoetic  beast,  and 
waste  their  time  and  talents  in  painting  it. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  in  the  Alpine  Journal,  Sir  Martin 
Conway  gave  a  lively  and  amusing  account  of  his  first  meeting 
with  A.  D.  M'Cormick,  the  artist  who  subsequently  accompa- 
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nied  him  to  the  Karakoram  Himalayas.  "A  friend,"  he  wrote, 
"came  to  me  bringing  in  his  pocket  a  crumpled-up  water  sketch 
or  impression  of  a  lot  of  geese.  I  was  struck  by  the  breadth  of 
the  treatment,  and  I  remembered  saying  that  the  man  who 
could  see  such  monumental  magnificence  in  a  flock  of  geese  ought 
to  be  the  kind  of  man  to  paint  mountains,  and  render  somewhat 
of  their  majesty." 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  he  looked  at  the  sketch  or  im- 
pression with  the  artist's  clear  eye,  but  had  not  previously  so 
looked  at  the  living  creature ;  or  had  not  seen  it  clearly,  owing 
to  the  mist  of  images  —  if  that  be  a  permissible  word  —  that 
floated  between  it  and  his  vision  —  remembered  flavors  and 
fragrances,  of  rich  meats,  and  of  sage  and  onions  and  sweet  apple 
sauce.  When  this  interposing  mist  is  not  present,  who  can  fail 
to  admire  the  goose  —  that  stately  bird-shaped  monument  of 
cloudy  gray  or  crystal  white  marble,  to  be  seen  standing  con- 
spicuous on  any  village  green  or  common  in  England?  For 
albeit  a  conquered  bird,  something  of  the  ancient  wild  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  survives  to  give  him  a  prouder  bearing  than  we 
see  in  his  fellow  feathered  servants.  He  is  the  least  timid  of  our 
domestic  birds,  yet  even  at  a  distance  he  regards  your  approach 
in  an  attitude  distinctly  reminiscent  of  the  gray-lag  goose,  the 
wariest  of  wild  fowl,  stretching  up  his  neck  and  standing  motion- 
less and  watchful,  a  sentinel  on  duty.  Seeing  him  thus,  if  you 
deliberately  go  near  him  he  does  not  slink  or  scuttle  away,  as 
other  domestic  birds  of  meaner  spirits  do,  but  boldly  advances 
to  meet  and  challenge  you.  How  keen  his  senses  are,  how  un- 
dimmed  by  ages  of  captivity  the  ancient  instinct  of  watchfulness 
is  in  him,  every  one  must  know  who  has  slept  in  lonely  country 
houses.  At  some  late  hour  of  the  night  the  sleeper  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  the  loud  screaming  of  the  geese ;  they  had  dis- 
covered the  approach  of  some  secret  prowler,  a  fox  perhaps,  or  a 
thievish  tramp  or  gipsy,  before  a  dog  barked.  In  many  a  lonely 
farmhouse  throughout  the  land  you  will  be  told  that  the  goose 
is  the  better  watch-dog. 
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When  we  consider  this  bird  purely  from  the  esthetic  point 
of  view  —  and  here  I  am  speaking  of  geese  generally,  all  of  the 
thirty  species  of  the  sub-family  Anserinse,  distributed  over  the 
cold  and  temperate  regions  of  the  globe  —  we  find  that  several 
of  them  possess  a  rich  and  beautiful  coloring,  and,  if  not  so 
proud,  often  a  more  graceful  carriage  than  our  domestic  bird, 
or  its  original,  the  wild  gray-lag  goose.  To  know  these  birds  is 
to  greatly  admire  them,  and  we  may  now  add  that  this  admira- 
tion is  no  new  thing  on  the  earth.  It  is  the  belief  of  distinguished 
Egyptologists  that  a  fragmentary  fresco,  discovered  at  Medum, 
dates  back  to  a  time  at  least  four  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  is  probably  the  oldest  picture  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  representation  of  six  geese,  of  three  different  species, 
depicted  with  marvelous  fidelity,  and  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  form  and  coloring. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  in  appearance  and  carriage  of 
the  handsome  exotic  species  is  the  Magellanic  goose,  one  of  the 
five  or  six  species  of  the  Antarctic  genus  Chloephaga,  found  in 
Patagonia  and  the  Magellan  Islands.  One  peculiarity  of  this  bird 
is  that  the  sexes  differ  in  coloring,  the  male  being  white,  with 
gray  mottlings,  whereas  the  prevailing  color  of  the  female  is  a 
ruddy  brown, — a  fine  rich  color  set  off  with  some  white,  gray,  in- 
tense cinnamon,  and  beautiful  black  mottlings.  Seen  on  the  wing 
the  flock  presents  a  somewhat  singular  appearance,  as  of  two  dis- 
tinct species  associating  together,  as  we  may  see  when  by  chance 
gulls  and  rooks,  or  sheldrakes  and  black  scoters,  mix  in  one  flock. 

This  fine  bird  has  long  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
as  it  breeds  freely  it  promises  to  become  quite  common.  I  can 
see  it  any  day;  but  these  exiles,  pinioned  and  imprisoned  in 
parks,  are  not  quite  like  the  Magellanic  geese  I  was  intimate 
with  in  former  years,  in  Patagonia  and  in  the  southern  pampas 
of  Buenos  Aires,  where  they  wintered  every  year  in  incredible 
numbers,  and  were  called  "bustards"  by  the  natives.  To  see 
them  again,  as  I  have  seen  them,  by  day  and  all  day  long  in 
their  thousands,  and  to  listen  again  by  night  to  their  wild  cries, 
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I  would  willingly  give  up,  in  exchange,  all  the  invitations  to  dine 
which  I  shall  receive,  all  the  novels  I  shall  read,  all  the  plays  I 
shall  witness,  in  the  next  three  years  ;  and  some  other  miserable 
pleasures  might  be  thrown  in.   Listening  to  the  birds  when, 
during  migration,  on  a  still  frosty  night,  they  flew  low,  following 
the  course  of  some  river,  flock  succeeding  flock  all  night  long ;  or 
heard  from  a  herdsman's  hut  on  the  pampas,  when  thousands 
of  the  birds  had  encamped  for  the  night  on  the* plain  hard  byT 
the  effect  of  their  many  voices  (like  that  of  their  appearance 
when  seen  flying)  was  singular,  as  well  as  beautiful,  on  account 
of  the  striking  contrasts  in  the  various  sounds  they  uttered.  On 
clear  frosty  nights  they  are  most  loquacious,  and  their  voices 
may  be  heard  by  the  hour,  rising  and  falling,  now  few,  and  now 
many  taking  part  in  the  endless  confabulation  —  a  talkee- 
talkee  and  concert  in  one ;  a  chatter  as  of  many  magpies  ;  the 
solemn  deep,  honk-honk,  the  long,  grave  note  changing  to  a 
shuddering  sound ;  and,  most  wonderful,  the  fine  silvery  whistle  of 
the  male,  steady  or  tremulous,  now  long  and  now  short,  modulated 
a  hundred  ways  — wilder  and  more  beautiful  than  the  night-cry 
of  the  widgeon,  brighter  than  the  voice  of  any  shore  bird,  or  any 
warbler,  thrush,  or  wren,  or  the  sound  of  any  wind  instrument. 

It  is  probable  that  those  who  have  never  known  the  Magel- 
lanic goose  in  a  state  of  nature  are  best  able  to  appreciate  its 
fine  qualities  in  its  present  semidomestic  state  in  England.  At 
all  events  the  enthusiasm  with  which  a  Londoner  spoke  of  this 
bird  in  my  presence  some  time  ago  came  to  me  rather  as  a  sur- 
prise. It  was  at  the  studio  in  St.  John's  Wood  of  our  greatest 
animal  painter,  one  Sunday  evening,  and  the  talk  was  partly 
about  birds,  when  an  elderly  gentleman  said  that  he  was  pleased 
to  meet  some  one  who  would  be  able  to  tell  him  the  name  of  a 
wonderful  bird  he  had  lately  seen  in  St.  James's  Park.  His  de- 
scription was  vague ;  he  could  not  say  what  its  color  was,  nor 
what  sort  of  beak  it  had,  nor  whether  its  feet  were  webbed  or 
not ;  but  it  was  a  large  tall  bird,  and  there  were  two  of  them. 
It  was  the  way  this  bird  had  comported  itself  towards  him  that 
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had  so  taken  him.  As  he  went  through  the  park  at  the  side  of 
the  enclosure,  he  caught  sight  of  the  pair  some  distance  away  on 
the  grass,  and  the  birds,  observing  that  he  had  stopped  in  his 
walk  to  regard  them,  left  off  feeding,  or  whatever  they  were 
doing,  and  came  to  him.  Not  to  be  fed  —  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  that  they  had  any  such  motive  ;  it  was  solely  and  purely 
a  friendly  feeling  towards  him  which  caused  them  immediately 
to  respond  to  his  look,  and  to  approach  him,  to  salute  him,  in 
their  way.  And  when  they  had  approached  within  three  or  four 
yards  of  where  he  stood,  advancing  with  a  quiet  dignity,  and 
had  then  uttered  a  few  soft  low  sounds,  accompanied  with  certain 
graceful  gestures,  they  turned  and  left  him ;  but  not  abruptly, 
with  their  backs  towards  him  —  oh,  no,  they  did  nothing  so 
common ;  they  were  not  like  other  birds  —  they  were  perfect 
in  everything ;  and,  moving  from  him,  half  paused  at  intervals, 
half  turning  first  to  one  side  then  the  other,  inclining  their  heads 
as  they  went.  Here  our  old  friend  rose  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  floor,  bowing  to  this  side  and  that  and  making  other  suitable 
gestures,  to  try  to  give  us  some  faint  idea  of  the  birds'  gentle 
courtesy  and  exquisite  grace.  It  was,  he  assured  us,  most  aston- 
ishing; the  birds'  gestures  and  motions  were  those  of  a  human 
being,  but  in  their  perfection  immeasurably  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  to  be  seen  in  any  Court  in  Europe  or  the  world. 

The  birds  he  had  described,  I  told  him,  were  no  doubt 
Upland  Geese. 

" Geese!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and  disgust. 
"Are  you  speaking  seriously?  Geese!  Oh,  no,  nothing  like 
geese  —  a  sort  of  ostrich." 

It  was  plain  that  he  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of  birds ;  if 
he  had  caught  sight  of  a  kingfisher  or  green  woodpecker,  he 
would  probably  have  described  it  as  a  sort  of  peacock.  Of  the 
goose,  he  only  knew  that  it  is  a  ridiculous,  awkward  creature, 
proverbial  for  its  stupidity,  although  very  good  to  eat ;  and  it 
wounded  him  to  find  that  any  one  could  think  so  meanly  of  his 
intelligence  and  taste  as  to  imagine  him  capable  of  greatly 
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admiring  any  bird  called  a  goose,  or  any  bird  in  any  way  re- 
lated to  a  goose. 

I  will  now  leave  the  subject  of  the  beautiful  antarctic  goose, 
the  "bustard"  of  the  horsemen  of  the  pampas,  and  "sort  of 
ostrich"  of  our  Londoner,  to  relate  a  memory  of  my  early  years, 
and  of  how  I  first  became  an  admirer  of  the  familiar  domestic  goose. 
Never  since  have  I  looked  on  it  in  such  favorable  conditions. 

Two  miles  from  my  home  there  stood  an  old  mud-built 
house,  thatched  with  rushes,  and  shaded  by  a  few  ancient  half- 
dead  trees.  Here  lived  a  very  old  woman  with  her  two  un- 
married daughters,  both  withered  and  gray  as  their  mother; 
indeed,  in  appearance,  they  were  three  amiable  sister  witches, 
all  very,  very  old.  The  high  ground  on  which  the  house  stood 
sloped  down  to  an  extensive  reed-  and  rush-grown  marsh,  the 
source  of  an  important  stream ;  it  was  a  paradise  of  wild  fowl, 
swan,  roseate  spoonbill,  herons  white  and  herons  gray,  ducks  of 
half  a  dozen  species,  snipe,  and  painted  snipe,  and  stilt,  plover, 
and  godwit ;  the  glossy  ibis,  and  the  great  crested  blue  ibis  with 
a  powerful  voice.  All  these  interested,  I  might  say  fascinated, 
me  less  than  the  tame  geese  that  spent  most  of  their  time  in  or 
on  the  borders  of  the  marsh  in  the  company  of  the  wild  birds. 
The  three  old  women  were  so  fond  of  their  geese  that  they  would 
not  part  with  one  for  love  or  money ;  the  most  they  would  ever 
do  would  be  to  present  an  egg,  in  the  laying  season,  to  some 
visitor  as  a  special  mark  of  esteem. 

It  was  a  grand  spectacle,  when  the  entire  flock,  numbering 
upwards  of  a  thousand,  stood  up  on  the  marsh  and  raised  their 
necks  on  a  person's  approach.  It  was  grand  to  hear  them,  too, 
when,  as  often  happened,  they  all  burst  out  in  a  great  screaming 
concert.  I  can  hear  that  mighty  uproar  now ! 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  sound  :  the  poet  Cowper 
thought  not  meanly  of  the  domestic  gray  goose  as  a  vocalist, 
when  heard  on  a  common  or  even  in  a  farmyard.  But  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  when  the 
sound  is  heard  amid  its  natural  surroundings  in  silent  desert 
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places.  Even  hearing  them  as  I  did,  from  a  distance,  on  that 
great  marsh,  where  they  existed  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  the 
sound  was  not  comparable  to  that  of  the  perfectly  wild  bird  in 
his  native  haunts.  The  cry  of  the  wild  gray-lag  was  described 
by  Robert  Gray  in  his  Birds  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  Of  the  bird's 
voice  he  writes :  etMy  most  recent  experiences  (August,  1870) 
in  the  Outer  Hebrides  remind  me  of  a  curious  effect  which  I 
noted  in  connection  with  the  call-note  of  this  bird  in  these  quiet 
solitudes.  I  had  reached  South  Uist,  and  taken  up  my  quarters 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Birnie,  at  Grogarry  ...  and  in 
the  stillness  of  the  Sabbath  morning  following  my  arrival  was 
aroused  from  sleep  by  the  cries  of  the  gray-lags  as  they  flew  past 
the  house.  Their  voices,  softened  by  distance,  sounded  not  un- 
pleasantly, reminding  me  of  the  clanging  of  church  bells  in  the 
heart  of  a  large  town." 

It  is  a  fact,  I  think,  that  to  many  minds  the  mere  wildness 
represented  by  the  voice  of  a  great  wild  bird  in  his  lonely  haunts 
is  so  grateful,  that  the  sound  itself,  whatever  its  quality  may  be, 
delights,  and  is  more  than  the  most  beautiful  music.  A  certain 
distinguished  man  of  letters  and  Church  dignitary  was  once 
asked,  a  friend  tells  me,  why  he  lived  away  from  society,  buried 
in  the  loneliest  village  on  the  dreary  East  coast ;  at  that  spot 
where,  standing  on  the  flat  desolate  shore  you  look  over  the 
North  Sea,  and  have  no  land  between  you  and  far  Spitsbergen. 
He  answered,  that  he  made  his  home  there  because  it  was  the 
only  spot  in  England  in  which,  sitting  in  his  own  room,  he  could 
listen  to  the  cry  of  the  pink-footed  goose.  Only  those  who  have 
lost  their  souls  will  fail  to  understand. 

The  geese  I  have  described,  belonging  to  the  three  old  women, 
could  fly  remarkably  well,  and  eventually  some  of  them,  during 
their  flights  down  stream,  discovered  at  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles  from  home  the  immense,  low,  marshy  plain  bordering 
the  sea-like  Plata  River.  There  were  no  houses  and  no  people 
in  that  endless  green,  wet  land,  and  they  liked  it  so  well  that 
they  visited  it  more  and  more  often,  in  small  flocks  of  a  dozen 
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to  twenty  birds,  going  and  coming  all  day  long,  until  all  knew 
the  road.  It  was  observed  that  when  a  man  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back appeared  in  sight  of  one  of  these  flocks,  the  birds  at  this 
distance  from  home  were  as  wary  as  really  wild  birds,  and 
watched  the  stranger's  approach  in  alarm,  and  when  he  was 
still  at  a  considerable  distance  rose  and  flew  away  beyond  sight. 

The  old  dames  grieved  at  this  wandering  spirit  in  their  be- 
loved birds,  and  became  more  and  more  anxious  for  their  safety. 
But  by  this  time  the  aged  mother  was  fading  visibly  into  the 
tomb,  though  so  slowly  that  long  months  went  by  while  she  lay 
on  her  bed,  a  weird-looking  object  —  I  remember  her  well  — 
leaner,  grayer,  more  ghost-like,  than  the  silent,  lean,  gray  heron 
on  the  marsh  hard  by.  And  at  last  she  faded  out  of  life,  aged, 
it  was  said  by  her  descendants,  a  hundred  and  ten  years ;  and, 
after  she  was  dead,  it  was  found  that  of  that  great  company  of 
noble  birds  there  remained  only  a  small  remnant  of  about  forty, 
and  these  were  probably  incapable  of  sustained  flight.  The 
others  returned  no  more;  but  whether  they  met  their  death 
from  duck  and  swan  shooters  in  the  marshes,  or  had  followed 
the  great  river  down  to  the  sea,  forgetting  their  home,  was  never 
known.  For  about  a  year  after  they  had  ceased  going  back, 
small  flocks  were  occasionally  seen  in  the  marshes,  very  wild 
and  strong  on  the  wing,  but  even  these,  too,  vanished  at  last. 

It  is  probable  that,  but  for  powder  and  shot,  the  domestic 
goose  of  Europe,  by  occasionally  taking  to  a  feral  life  in  thinly- 
settled  countries,  would  ere  this  have  become  widely  distributed 
over  the  earth. 

And  one  wonders  if  in  the  long  centuries  running  to  thousands 
of  years,  of  tame  flightless  existence,  the  strongest  impulse  of 
the  wild  migrant  has  been  wholly  extinguished  in  the  domestic 
goose  ?  We  regard  him  as  a  comparatively  unchangeable  species, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  unexercised  faculty  is  not  dead  but 
sleeping,  and  would  wake  again  in  favorable  circumstancesL  The 
strength  of  the  wild  bird's  passion  has  been  aptly  described  by 
Miss  Dora  Sigerson  in  her  little  poem,  "The  Flight  of  the  Wild 
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Geese."  The  poem,  oddly  enough,  is  not  about  geese  but  about 
men  —  wild  Irishmen  who  were  called  Wild  Geese ;  but  the 
bird's  powerful  impulse  and  homing  faculty  are  employed  as  an 
illustration,  and  admirably  described  :  — 

Flinging  the  salt  from  their  wings,  and  despair  from  their  hearts 

They  arise  on  the  breast  of  the  storm  with  a  cry  and  are  gone. 

When  will  you  come  home,  wild  geese,  in  your  thousand  strong  ?  .  . . 

Not  the  fierce  wind  can  stay  your  return  or  tumultuous  sea,  .  .  . 

Only  death  in  his  reaping  could  make  you  return  no  more. 

Now  arctic  and  antarctic  geese  are  alike  in  this  their  devotion 
to  their  distant  breeding-ground,  the  cradle  and  true  home  of 
the  species  or  race  ;  and  I  will  conclude  with  an  incident  related 
to  me  many  years  ago  by  a  brother  who  was  sheep-farming  in  a 
wild  and  lonely  district  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Immense  numbers  of  upland  geese  in  great  flocks  used 
to  spend  the  cold  months  on  the  plains  where  he  had  his  lonely 
hut ;  and  one  morning  in  August  in  the  early  spring  of  that 
southern  country,  some  days  after  all  the  flocks  had  taken  their 
departure  to  the  south,  he  was  out  riding,  and  saw  at  a  distance 
before  him  on  the  plain  a  pair  of  geese.  They  were  male  and 
female  —  a  white  and  a  brown  bird.  Their  movements  attracted 
his  attention  and  he  rode  to  them.  The  female  was  walking 
steadily  on  in  a  southerly  direction,  while  the  male,  greatly 
excited,  and  calling  loudly  from  time  to  time,  walked  at  a  dis- 
tance ahead,  and  constantly  turned  back  to  see  and  call  to  his 
mate,  and  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  he  would  rise  up  and 
fly,  screaming,  to  a  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  yards ;  then 
finding  that  he  had  not  been  followed,  he  would  return  and 
alight  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  the  other 
bird,  and  begin  walking  on  as  before.  The  female  had  one  wing 
broken,  and,  unable  to  fly,  had  set  out  on  her  long  journey  to 
the  Magellanic  Islands  on  her  feet ;  and  her  mate,  though  called 
to  by  that  mysterious  imperative  voice  in  his  breast,  yet  would 
not  forsake  her ;  but  flying  a  little  distance  to  show  her  the  way, 
and  returning  again  and  again,  and  calling  to  her  with  his 
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wildest  and  most  piercing  cries,  urged  her  still  to  spread  her 
wings  and  fly  with  him  to  their  distant  home. 

And  in  that  sad,  anxious  way  they  would  journey  on  to  the 
inevitable  end,  when  a  pair  or  family  of  carrion  eagles  would  spy 
them  from  a  great  distance  —  the  two  travelers  left  far  behind  by 
their  fellows,  one  flying,  the  other  walking ;  and  the  first  would 
be  left  to  continue  the  journey  alone. 

Since  this  appreciation  was  written  a  good  many  years  ago 
I  have  seen  much  of  geese,  or,  as  it  might  be  put,  have  continued 
my  relations  with  them  and  have  written  about  them  too  in  my 
Adventures  among  Birds  (1913).  In  recent  years  it  has  become 
a  custom  of  mine  to  frequent  Wells-next-the-Sea  in  October  and 
November  just  to  welcome  the  wild  geese  that  come  in  numbers 
annually  to  winter  at  that  favored  spot.  Among  the  incidents 
related  in  that  last  book  of  mine  about  the  wild  geese,  there  were 
two  or  three  about  the  bird's  noble  and  dignified  bearing  and  its 
extraordinary  intelligence,  and  I  wish  here  to  return  to  that 
subject  just  to  tell  yet  one  more  goose  story :  only  in  this  in- 
stance it  was  about  the  domestic  bird. 

It  happened  that  among  the  numerous  letters  I  received  from 
readers  of  Birds  and  Man  on  its  first  appearance  there  was  one 
which  particularly  interested  me,  from  an  old  gentleman,  a  re- 
tired schoolmaster  in  the  cathedral  city  of  Wells.  He  was  a  de- 
lightful letter-writer,  but  by-and-by  our  correspondence  ceased 
and  I  heard  no  more  of  him  for  three  or  four  years.  Then  I  was 
at  Wells,  spending  a  few  days  looking  up  and  inquiring  after 
old  friends  in  the  place,  and  remembering  my  pleasant  letter- 
writer  I  went  to  call  on  him.  During  our  conversation  he  told 
me  that  the  chapter  which  had  impressed  him  most  in  my  book 
was  the  one  on  the  goose,  especially  all  that  related  to  the  lofty 
dignified  bearing  of  the  bird,  its  independent  spirit  and  fearless- 
ness of  its  human  masters,  in  which  it  differs  so  greatly  from  all 
other  domestic  birds.  He  knew  it  well ;  he  had  been  feelingly  per- 
suaded of  that  proud  spirit  in  the  bird,  and  had  greatly  desired 
to  tell  me  of  an  adventure  he  had  met  with,  but  the  incident  re- 
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fleeted  so  unfavorably  on  himself,  as  a  humane  and  fair-minded 
or  sportsmanlike  person,  that  he  had  refrained.  However,  now 
that  I  had  come  to  see  him  he  would  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

It  happened  that  in  January  some  winters  ago,  there  was  a 
very  great  fall  of  snow  in  England,  especially  in  the  south  and 
west.  The  snow  fell  without  intermission  all  day  and  all  night, 
and  on  the  following  morning  Wells  appeared  half  buried  in  it. 
He  was  then  living  with  a  daughter  who  kept  house  for  him  in  a 
cottage  standing  in  its  own  grounds  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
On  attempting  to  leave  the  house  he  found  they  were  shut  in  by 
the  snow,  which  had  banked  itself  against  the  walls  to  the  height 
of  the  eaves.  Half  an  hour's  vigorous  spade  work  enabled  him  to 
get  out  from  the  kitchen  door  into  the  open,  and  the  sun  in  a  blue 
sky  shining  on  a  dazzling  white  and  silent  world.  But  no  milkman 
was  going  his  rounds,  and  there  would  be  no  baker  nor  butcher 
nor  any  other  tradesman  to  call  for  orders.  And  there  were  no 
provisions  in  the  house !  But  the  milk  for  breakfast  was  the  first 
thing  needed,  and  so  with  a  jug  in  his  hand  he  went  bravely  out 
to  try  and  make  his  way  to  the  milk  shop  which  was  not  far  off. 

A  wall  and  hedge  bounded  his  front  garden  on  one  side,  and 
this  was  now  entirely  covered  by  an  immense  snowdrift,  sloping 
up  to  a  height  of  about  seven  feet.  It  was  only  when  he  paused 
to  look  at  this  vast  snow  heap  in  his  garden  that  he  caught  sight 
of  a  goose,  a  very  big  snow-white  bird  without  a  gray  spot  in  its 
plumage,  standing  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground.  Its  entire  snowy  whiteness  with  snow  for  a 
background  had  prevented  him  from  seeing  it  until  he  looked 
directly  at  it.  He  stood  still  gazing  in  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion at  this  noble  bird,  standing  so  motionless  with  its  head 
raised  high  that  it  was  like  the  figure  of  a  goose  carved  out  of 
some  crystalline  white  stone  and  set  up  at  that  spot  on  the 
glittering  snowdrift.  But  it  was  no  statue ;  it  had  living  eyes 
which  without  the  least  turning  of  the  head  watched  him  and 
every  motion  he  made.  Then  all  at  once  the  thought  came  into 
his  head  that  here  was  something,  very  good  succulent  food  in 
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fact,  sent,  he  almost  thought  providentially,  to  provision  his 
house  ;  for  how  easy  it  would  be  for  him  as  he  passed  the  bird  to 
throw  himself  suddenly  upon  and  capture  it !  It  had  belonged 
to  some  one,  no  doubt,  but  that  great  snowstorm  and  the  furious 
northeast  wind  had  blown  it  far,  far  from  its  native  place  and 
it  was  now  lost  to  its  owner  forever.  Practically  it  was  now  a 
wild  bird  for  him  to  take  without  any  qualms  and  to  nourish 
himself  on  its  flesh  while  the  snow  siege  lasted.  Standing  there, 
jug  in  hand,  he  thought  it  out,  and  then  took  a  few  steps  towards 
the  bird  in  order  to  see  if  there  was  any  sign  of  suspicion  in  it ; 
but  there  was  none,  only  he  could  see  that  the  goose  without 
turning  its  head  was  all  the  time  regarding  him  out  of  the  corner 
of  one  eye.  Finally  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  best  plan 
was  to  go  for  the  milk  and  on  his  return  to  set  the  jug  down  by 
the  gate  when  coming  in,  then  to  walk  in  a  careless,  unconcerned 
manner  towards  the  door,  taking  no  notice  of  the  goose  until  he 
got  abreast  of  it,  and  then  turn  suddenly  and  hurl  himself  upon 
it.  Nothing  could  be  easier;  so  away  he  went  and  in  about 
twenty  minutes  was  back  again  with  the  milk,  to  find  the  bird 
in  the  same  place  standing  as  before  motionless  in  the  same 
attitude.  It  was  not  disturbed  at  his  coming  in  at  the  gate,  nor 
did  it  show  the  slightest  disposition  to  move  when  he  walked 
towards  it  in  his  studied  careless  manner.  Then,  when  within 
three  yards  of  it,  came  the  supreme  moment,  and  wheeling 
suddenly  round  he  hurled  himself  with  violence  upon  his  victim, 
throwing  out  his  arms  to  capture  it,  and  so  great  was  the  im- 
pulse he  had  given  himself  that  he  was  buried  to  the  ankles  in 
the  drift.  But  before  going  into  it,  in  that  brief  moment,  the 
fraction  of  a  second,  he  saw  what  happened ;  just  as  his  hands 
were  about  to  touch  it  the  wings  opened  and  the  bird  was  lifted 
from  its  stand  and  out  of  his  reach  as  if  by  a  miracle.  In  the 
drift  he  was  like  a  drowning  man,  swallowing  snow  into  his 
lungs  for  water.  For  a  few  dreadful  moments  he  thought  it  was 
all  over  with  him ;  then  he  succeeded  in  struggling  out  and 
stood  trembling  and  gasping  and  choking,  blinded  with  snow. 
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By-and-by  he  recovered  and  had  a  look  round,  and  lo!  there 
stood  his  goose  on  the  summit  of  the  snpw  bank  about  three 
yards  from  the  spot  where  it  had  been!  It  was  standing  as 
before,  perfectly  motionless,  its  long  neck  and  head  raised,  and 
was  still  in  appearance  the  snow-white  figure  of  a  carved  bird, 
only  it  was  more  conspicuous  and  impressive  now,  being  outlined 
against  the  blue  sky,  and  as  before  it  was  regarding  him  out  of 
the  corner  of  one  eye.  He  had  never,  he  said,  felt  so  ashamed  of 
himself  in  his  life  !  If  the  bird  had  screamed  and  fled  from  him 
it  would  not  have  been  so  bad,  but  there  it  had  chosen  to  remain, 
as  if  despising  his  attempt  at  harming  it  too  much  even  to  feel 
resentment.  A  most  uncanny  bird!  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  had 
divined  his  intention  from  the  first  and  had  been  prepared  for 
his  every  movement ;  and  now  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  saying 
mentally :  "Have  you  got  no  more  plans  to  capture  me  in  your 
clever  brain,  or  have  you  quite  given  it  up ?" 
Yes,  he  had  quite,  quite  given  it  up! 

And  then  the  goose,  seeing  there  were  no  more  plans,  quietly 
unfolded  its  wings  and  rose  from  the  snowdrift  and  flew  away 
over  the  town  and  the  cathedral  away  on  the  further  side,  and 
towards  the  snow-covered  Mendips ;  he  standing  there  watching 
it  until  it  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  pale  sky. 

Notes 

Page  96.  Lyndhurst.  A  small  town  in  Dorsetshire,  southern  England. 
97.  Michaelmas.  September  29,  the  feast  of  the  archangel  Michael. 

97.  Sir  Martin  Conway.  An  English  art  critic,  explorer,  and  author 
of  books  of  travel  (1856-  ). 

98.  Karakoram  Himalayas.  A  lofty  mountain  range  in  Kashmir, 
India. 

99.  Medum.  A  village  in  Egypt,  near  Cairo.  It  is  noted  for  the 
pyramid  of  King  Snefru  located  there. 

99.  Patagonia.  The  southern  part  of  Argentina,  South  America. 

99.  Magellan  Islands.  Islands  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  which 
separates  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  from  the  mainland  of  South 
America. 
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99.  sheldrakes.  A  species  of  fresh- water  duck. 

99.  scoters.  Surf  ducks,  found  on  the  northern  coasts  of  both  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

99.  pampas.  Great  treeless,  grass-covered  plains  of  South  America. 

99.  Buenos  Aires.  The  capital  of  Argentina,  South  America. 
102.  godwit.    A  long-billed  wading  bird  belonging  to  the  snipe 
family. 

102.  Cowper.  William  Cowper  (1731-1800)  was  an  English  nature 
poet  and  writer  of  hymns . 

103.  Outer  Hebrides.  A  group  of  many  small  mountainous  islands 
west  of  Scotland. 

103.  Spitsbergen.  A  Norwegian  archipelago  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

103.  Plata  River.  A  large,  important  river  of  Argentina ;  Buenos 
Aires  is  situated  on  it. 

104.  feral.  Wild  (said  especially  of  creatures  formerly  tame). 
104.  Miss  Dora  Sigerson.  Mrs.  Clement  Shorter  (1872-1918) .  An 

Irish  poet  and  novelist. 

106.  Birds  and  Man.  One  of  Hudson's  volumes  in  which  this  essay 
is  included. 

106.  Wells.  An  important  cathedral  city  in  Somersetshire,  England. 
109.  Mendips.  Low  hills  in  northern  Somersetshire,  England. 

Suggestions  for  study 

1.  For  what  reasons  does  the  author  consider  the  goose  a  "  nobler 
figure"  than  other  birds? 

2.  In  what  countries  has  he  observed  geese  ?  What  beauties  in  these 
birds  impressed  him  ?  What  first  awakened  this  admiration  ? 

3.  Cite  instances  which  show  Hudson's  love  of  letters  and  of  nature. 

4.  What  impressed  you  most  in  the  story  of  the  letter-writer  -from 
Wells? 

5.  The  author  gives  this  essay  the  subtitle  "An  Appreciation  and  a 
Memory."  To  what  part  of  the  essay  do  these  words  apply  ? 

6.  What  gives  this  essay  its  special  worth?  Compare  it  with  other 
essays  about  birds  in  this  volume. 
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Llewelyn  Powys  (1884-  ),  a  critic,  novelist,  and  essayist,  comes 
from  a  literary  family.  He  was  born  in  Dorchester,  England,  where  his 
father  was  a  clergyman.  His  three  brothers  have  won  distinction  in 
the  arts.  John  Cowper  Powys  is  a  lecturer,  poet,  and  novelist ;  T.  F. 
Powys,  a  novelist ;  and  A.  R.  Powys,  an  architect  in  London.  Through 
their  mother  they  are  related  to  the  poets  John  Donne  and  William 
Cowper. 

Educated  at  Sherborne  School  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Llewelyn  Powys  entered  the  literary  world  with  the  publica- 
tion of  several  articles  and  stories.  In  1908  he  toured  the  American 
colleges  as  a  university-extension  lecturer,  and  then  was  forced  for  the 
sake  of  his  health  to  spend  five  years  in  the  Swiss  mountains  and  an- 
other five  in  stock-farming  in  South  Africa,  "where  he  lived  with 
hyenas,  leopards,  lions,  hippopotamuses,  and  elephants  for  neighbors." 
These  unusual  experiences  he  has  recorded  in  two  volumes  of  sketches, 
Ebony  and  Ivory  and  Black  Laughter. 

Returning  to  London  in  1919,  he  lost  his  money  through  poor  in- 
vestments, and  the  following  year  came  to  New  York,  where  he  labored 
hard  with  little  encouragement  for  some  five  years,  writing  essays  and 
biographical  and  autobiographical  sketches,  especially  of  famous 
literary  figures.  Back  in  Dorset  in  1924  with  his  wife,  an  American 
writer,  he  produced  Skin  for  Skin  and  The  Verdict  of  Bridle  Goose. 
During  1928  he  traveled  with  his  wife  in  Palestine,  and  his  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  Biblical  lands  is  disclosed  in  The  Cradle  of  God,  a 
story  of  the  birth  of  Christianity,  and  A  Pagan  s  Pilgrimage.  Our  best 
portrait  of  him  comes  in  his  autobiographical  works,  Confessions  of 
Two  Brothers,  and  also  in  Black  Laughter. 

Unquestionably  his  distinctive  contribution  to  literature  is  his 
study  of  African  life ;  such  a  study  is  well  represented  in  this  account 
of  animals  in  captivity. 
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JF  all  the  entertainments  provided  for  the  diversion  of  city- 


V_-/  dwellers,  there  is  none  more  ancient  than  the  menagerie. 
The  same  impulse  which  prompted  the  citizens  of  Imperial  Rome 
to  stand  agape  before  strange  fauna  newly  imported  from  Africa 
is  responsible  for  the  crowds  which  daily  collect  in  the  zoological 
gardens  of  New  York,  Berlin,  London.  Small  wonder  that  it 
should  be  so !  Could  anything  possibly  be  more  fascinating  for 
man,  the  most  inquisitive  of  animals,  than  to  be  able  to  observe 
at  close  quarters  and  at  his  leisure  all  the  multifarious  and  ex- 
traordinary creations  which  have  been  evoked  by  nature  to 
share  his  existence  upon  the  earth  ? 

In  such  places,  "the  pathos  of  difference  "  which  differentiates 
homo  sapiens  from  all  other  breathing  things  is  thrown  into 
startling  relief ;  and  not  always,  be  it  said,  is  the  contrast  in 
favor  of  human  beings.  There  is  a  certain  dignity,  a  certain 
natural  grace  about  these  caged  animals,  which  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view  compares  well  enough  with  the  motley,  straw- 
hatted  throngs  who  so  nonchalantly  peer  and  pry  at  them 
through  the  bars.  If  a  lion  or  leopard  could  reason,  what  con- 
tempt he  would  surely  feel  for  these  obese,  tender-skinned  bipeds, 
denuded  almost  entirely  of  tooth  and  claw,  whose  subtle,  cruel 
brains  have  rendered  them  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  planet. 
How  clean  and  fresh  his  own  manner  of  life  would  seem  in  com- 
parison with  human  characteristics  ;  a  manner  of  life  altogether 
unassociated  with  that  artificial  litter  which  so  inevitably  ac- 
cumulates about  the  heels  of  human  beings  whenever  they 
gather  into  crowds. 

Of  course  the  contrast  is  most  obvious  when  one  visits  the 
circus.  At  these  shows,  directly  descended  from  the  gladiatorial 
amphitheaters  of  ancient  Rome,  the  advantage  that  attends 
upon  the  possession  of  an  ounce  more  of  brain-matter  becomes 
apparent,  as  we  watch  the  noblest  animals  dance  attendance 
on  a  half-score  of  vulgar,  pale-faced  men  in  evening  clothes.  It 
is  as  though  we  came  to  review  the  spectacular  subjection  of  a 
proud  and  haughty  race.  No  antic  is  too  ignominious  for  these 
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prisoners  to  perform.  Elephants  must  kneel,  must  lie  on  their 
sides,  must  raise  their  left  hind  legs,  once,  twice,  thrice,  in  per- 
fect unison.  Horses  must  learn  to  trip  it,  with  nimble  hoof,  to  this 
or  that  minuet,  and  it  is  necessary  for  bears  to  engage,  for  mock- 
ery's sake,  in  pastimes  far  removed  from  their  natural  desires. 

But  even  though  the  bodies  of  these  beasts  have  been  broken 
to  obedience  by  a  hundred  painful  contrivances,  it  becomes 
quite  clear  to  an  observant  spectator,  as  the  performance  pro- 
ceeds, that  their  intractable  hearts  are  even  yet  not  altogether 
subdued.  "  Look  at  a  lion  at  the  moment  when  the  trainer  ceases 
to  crack  his  whip  and  turns  his  back.  In  a  flash  another  self  has 
possessed  him  —  in  his  glance,  in  his  furtive  gesture  you  perceive 
the  king  of  beasts  once  more.  The  sawdust  of  the  circus  has 
become  the  sand  of  the  desert ;  twenty  thousand  years  have 
rolled  back  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  certain  animals  take  more  kindly 
to  such  enforced  humiliations  than  others.  Seals,  for  example, 
those  agile,  slippery  derizens  of  the  northern  seas,  will  gladly 
play  at  ball  for  hours  together ;  and  poodle  dogs,  also,  bright 
degenerates  of  a  distinguished  species,  will  race  back  and  forth 
in  a  veritable  ecstasy  of  gymnastic  achievement. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  even  in  captivity,  certain  ani- 
mals .  . ,  will  follow  out  as  far  as  possible  their  natural  habits  and 
customs.  Meat,  at  the  appointed  hour,  is  thrown  into  the  lion's 
cage.  The  hungry  animal  must  needs  spend  several  minutes  in 
licking  the  red  joint  with  his  rough  tongue.  It  is  as  near  as  he 
can  get  to  the  practice  of  his  progenitors  who,  time  out  of  mind, 
as  often  as  they  killed,  whether  zebra,  buck,  or  buffalo,  stood 
drinking  the  hot,  flowing  blood  before  ever  they  tasted  the  flesh. 

One  gives  a  banana  to  a  monkey.  In  a  trice  he  is  up  and 
away  and  riding  upon  the  highest  trapeze,  as  it  were  in  the  top- 
most branches  of  a  tree,  safe  from  molestation.  It  is  odd  to  note 
how  monkeys  more  than  any  other  animal  seem  to  capture  the 
imaginations  of  human  beings.  Their  cages  are  always  sur- 
rounded by  crowds  of  astonished  onlookers,  whose  eyes  with 
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concentrated  absorption  follow  each  of  their  movements.  They 
watch  the  chimpanzee  crying  out  grotesquely  with  trumpet 
lips ;  they  stand  spellbound  before  the  orangoutangs,  as  they 
wallow  upon  the  dusty  floor. 

Fortunate  it  is  for  the  hippopotamuses  as  they  enter  and 
re-enter  their  miserable  tanks  and  browse  on  the  bales  of  dry  hay 
provided  for  them,  that  they  are  incapable  of  remembering  the 
lovely  inland  lakes  where  they  once  lolled  and  basked  in  freedom. 
Never  again  will  they  walk  upon  the  bottom  of  deep,  lukewarm 
pools,  never  again  will  they  feel  the  hot,  tropical  sunshine  beat- 
ing down  upon  swamps  where  the  green  rushes  grow,  oozing  and 
pressed  flat  by  the  weight  of  their  enormous  feet.  Yet  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  when  the  crowds  have  gone  and  the  moon- 
light slants  down  upon  the  dark  floor  of  their  restricted  dwelling- 
place,  can  it  really  be  possible  that  their  dull,  flat,  ugly  skulls 
contain  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  long  moonlight  excur- 
sions they  were  wont  to  take  across  the  dew-drenched  African 
veldt  under  Scorpio  and  the  Southern  Cross  ? 

Undoubtedly  it  is  the  birds  that  are  happiest  in  captivity. 
What  a  relief  it  is  to  enter  the  aviary !  Here,  at  last,  it  is  possible 
to  forget  the  look  in  that  tiger's  eye  as  with  padded  paw  he 
paced,  up  and  down,  and  to  and  fro,  against  the  bars.  There  is 
a  frivolous  superficiality  about  these  winged  vertebrates,  their 
crested  heads  seem  incapable  of  harboring  somber  thoughts. 
Land  birds  and  water  birds  alike,  they  scream  and  chatter  and 
flit,  now  here,  now  there.  It  suffices  them  if  they  can  display 
their  painted  plumage,  dabble  their  beaks  in  a  pan  of  water,  and 
peck  at  seeds. 

The  reptiles  are  at  ease  for  other  reasons.  As  long  as  they 
are  allowed  to  lie  somnolent  for  hours  together,  they  make  no 
demands  upon  life.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  whole  world  can 
present  the  illusion  of  quietude,  of  absolute  stillness,  as  does  a 
group  of  knotty,  dragon-backed  crocodiles.  It  is  exactly  as 
though,  as  they  lie  together  head  upon  back,  some  magician 
had  changed  them  into  lifeless  stone;   as  though  they  had 
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suddenly  become  petrified  and  would  remain  so  throughout  all 
eternity. 

If  there  be  any  man  who  has  it  in  him,  because  of  a  too  long 
sojourn  amidst  the  commonplace  manifestations  of  city  life,  to 
question  the  unconfined  nature  of  the  Creator's  imagination,  let 
him  once  more  visit  a  zoological  garden.  What  fabulous  ex- 
travagance of  conception,  what  fantastic  ingenuity,  what  deli- 
cate craft,  will  be  presented  to  his  wondering  eyes !  Could  the 
wildest  dream  of  a  modern  artist  have  designed,  for  example,  so 
bizarre  an  animal  as  a  giraffe,  with  its  elongated  telegraph-pole 
of  a  neck,  with  its  pard-like  hide,  and  docile  eyes?  Or  what 
genius  would  have  dared  to  crown  the  nose  of  a  rhinoceros  with 
a  horn,  or,  for  that  matter,  stretch  out  the  nostrils  of  an  elephant 
to  a  length  which  if  not  ludicrous  and  unseemly  is  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  unexpected  ? 

Notes 

Page  111.  fauna.  The  animals  of  a  particular  region  or  period. 

112.  homo  sapiens.  Literally,  "the  thinking  man";  here  used  in 
the  broad  sense  of  man  as  a  distinct  species. 

114.  veldt.  An  open,  grassy  country  with  few  trees. 

114.  Scorpio  and  the  Southern  Cross.  Two  large  constellations, 
especially  important  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  makes  zoological  gardens  always  popular? 

2.  In  what  ways  does  the  author  think  that  caged  animals  seem 
superior  to  men  ? 

3.  Which  animals  do  or  do  not  take  kindly  to  captivity  ?  How  is  the 
attitude  of  each  one  shown  ? 

4.  What  special  characteristics  of  animals  are  shown  in  the  circus  ? 

5.  How  does  the  title  of  this  essay  relate  to  its  content  ? 

6.  What  is  gained  by  visiting  the  zoo  ?  How  do  modern  zoos 
provide  a  natural  environment  for  their  animals  ?  Give  arguments  for 
and  against  municipal  and  national  support  of  zoological  gardens. 
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(Charles)  William  Beebe  (1877-  ),  like  W.  H.  Hudson  and  H.  M. 
Tomlinson,  is  a  naturalist  and  an  explorer,  an  essayist  whose  easy  style 
enables  him  to  make  the  facts  of  science  as  interesting,  vivid,  and 
thrilling  as  a  book  of  fiction. 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  he  graduated  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1898,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  curator  of  or- 
nithology of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  Gardens,  a  position 
which  he  still  holds.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  Asia,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Mexico,  and  as  director  of  tropical  research  and  head  of  the 
research  laboratory  in  the  jungles  of  British  Guiana  he  has  become  a 
leading  authority  on  tropical  birds.  During  the  World  War  he  was  in 
aviation  service,  but  his  recent  years  have  been  given  to  valuable 
research  work.  His  voyages  to  the  Galapagos  Islands  and  the  Sargasso 
Sea  have  enriched  the  world's  knowledge  of  deep-sea  fishes  and  the 
fauna  (animal  life)  of  distant  lands.  Recently  he  has  been  carrying 
on  investigations  under  the  sea,  doing  himself  the  actual  diving  and 
photographing.  The  results  are  found  in  a  remarkable  volume.  No 
book  of  adventure  stories  or  imaginative  writing  could  equal  The 
Arcturus  Adventure  or  Beneath  Tropic  Seas.  The  wonders  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  world  which  he  has  discovered  in  his  many  adven- 
tures he  describes  in  a  clear,  brilliant  style  which  has  given  him  wide 
popularity.  Jungle  Peace,  The  Edge  of  the  Jungle,  Jungle  Days,  and 
Pheasant  Jungles  are  first-hand  accounts  of  the  romantic,  adventur- 
ous life  of  tropical  creatures.  This  essay,  taken  from  Jungle  Peace, 
describes  a  unique  scene  in  tropical  South  America. 

iiiiimiiiiiiimiimiimimmimiimiimii  iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiii 

THE  flight  of  the  hoatzin  resembles  that  of  an  over-fed  hen. 
The  hoatzin's  voice  is  no  more  melodious  than  the  cry  of  a 
peacock,  and  less  sonorous  than  an  alligator's  roar.  The  bird's 
grace  is  batrachian  rather  than  avian,  while  the  odor  of  its  body 
resembles  that  of  no  bird  untouched  by  dissolution.  Still, 
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zoologically  considered,  the  hoatzin  is  probably  the  most  re- 
markable and  interesting  bird  living  on  the  earth  today. 

It  has  successfully  defied  time  and  space.  For  it,  the  dial  of 
the  ages  has  moved  more  slowly  than  for  the  rest  of  organic  life, 
and  although  living  and  breathing  with  us  today,  yet  its  world 
is  an  affair  of  two  dimensions  —  a  line  of  thorny  saplings 
threaded  along  the  muddy  banks  of  a  few  tropical  waters. 

A  bird  in  a  cage  cannot  escape,  and  may  be  found  month  after 
month  wherever  the  cage  is  placed.  A  stuffed  bird  in  a  case  may 
resist  disintegration  for  a  century.  But  when  we  go  to  look  for  the 
bluebirds  which  nest  in  the  orchard,  they  may  have  flown  a  half 
mile  away  in  their  search  for  food.  The  plover  which  scurries 
before  us  today  on  the  beach  may  tonight  be  far  away  on  the 
first  lap  of  his  seven  thousand  mile  flight  to  the  southward. 

"The  hoatzin's  status  lies  rather  with  the  caged  bird.  In 
November  in  New  York  City  an  Englishman  from  British 
Guiana  said  to  me,  "Go  to  the  Berbice  River,  and  at  the  north 
end  of  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  front  of  Mr.  Beckett's 
house,  you  will  find  hoatzins."  Six  months  later  as  I  drove  along 
a  tropical  river  road,  I  saw  three  hoatzins  perched  on  a  low  thorn 
bush  at  the  river's  edge  in  front  of  a  house.  And  the  river  was 
the  Berbice,  and  the  house  that  of  Mr.  Beckett. 

Thus  are  the  hoatzins  independent  of  space,  as  all  other  fly- 
ing birds  know  it,  and  in  their  classic  reptilian  affinities,  —  voice, 
actions,  arms,  fingers,  habits,  —  they  bring  close  the  dim  epochs 
of  past  time,  and  renew  for  our  inspection  the  youth  of  bird-life 
on  the  earth.  It  is  discouraging  ever  to  attempt  to  translate 
habits  fraught  with  so  profound  a  significance  into  words,  or 
to  make  them  realistic  even  with  the  aid  of  photographs. 

We  took  a  boat  opposite  Mr.  Beckett's  house,  and  paddled 
slowly  with  the  nearly-flood  tide  up  the  Berbice  River.  It  was 
two  o'clock,  the  hottest  time  of  the  day.  For  three  miles  we 
drifted  past  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  hoatzins.  All  were  perched 
in  the  shade,  quiet  in  the  intense  heat,  squatting  prostrate  or 
sleepily  preening  their  plumage.  Now  and  then  we  saw  a  bird 
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on  her  nest,  always  over  the  water.  If  she  was  sitting  on  eggs 
she  sat  close.  If  young  birds  were  in  the  nest  she  half-crouched, 
or  perched  on  the  rim,  so  that  her  body  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
young. 

The  vegetation  was  not  varied.  Muckamucka  was  here  and 
there  in  the  foreground,  with  an  almost  solid  line  of  bunduri 
pimpler  or  thorn  tree.  This  was  the  real  home  of  the  birds,  and 
this  plant  forms  the  background  whenever  the  hoatzin  comes 
to  mind.  It  is  a  growth  which  loves  the  water,  and  crowds 
down  so  that  the  rising  of  the  tide,  whether  fresh  or  brackish, 
covers  the  mud  in  which  it  stands,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  quite 
as  aquatic  as  the  mangrove  which,  here  and  there,  creeps  out 
alongside  it. 

The  pimpler  bears  thorns  of  the  first  magnitude,  often  double, 
recurved  and  at  such  diabolically  unexpected  places,  that,  like 
barbed  wire,  it  is  impossible  to  grasp  anywhere  without  drawing 
blood.  Such  a  chevaux-de-frise  would  defend  a  trench  against 
the  most  courageous  regiment.  The  stems  were  light  gray, 
greening  toward  the  younger  shoots,  and  the  foliage  was 
pleasantly  divided  into  double  lines  of  locust-like  leaflets. 

The  plants  were  in  full  flower,  —  dainty,  upright  panicles  of 
wisteria-like  pea-blooms,  pale  violet  and  white  with  tiny  buds 
of  magenta.  A  faint,  subdued  perfume  drifted  from  them 
through  the  tangle  of  branches.  The  fruit  was  ripening  on 
many  plants,  in  clusters  of  green,  semi-circular,  flat,  kidney 
pods.  The  low  branches  stretched  gracefully  waterwards  in 
long  sweeping  curves.  On  these  at  a  fork  or  at  the  crossing,  of 
two  distinct  branches,  the  hoatzins  placed  their  nests,  and  with 
the  soft-tissued  leaflets  they  packed  their  capacious  crops  and 
fed  their  young. 

Besides  these  two  plants,  which  alone  may  be  considered  as 
forming  the  principal  environment,  two  blooms  were  con- 
spicuous at  this  season ;  a  deep-calyxed,  round  blossom  of  rich 
yellow,  —  an  hibiscus,  which  the  Indians  called  makoe,  and 
from  the  bark  of  which  they  made  most  excellent  rope.  The 
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other  flower  was  a  vine  which  crept  commonly  up  over  the 
pimpler  trees,  regardless  of  water  and  thorns,  and  hung  out 
twin  blossoms  in  profusion,  pink  and  pinkish-white,  trumpet- 
shaped,  with  flaring  lips. 

The  mid-day  life  about  this  haunt  of  hoatzins  was  full  of 
interest.  Tody-flycatchers  of  two  species,  yellow-breasted  and 
streaked,  were  the  commonest  birds,  and  their  little  homes,  like 
bits  of  tide-hung  drift,  swayed  from  the  tips  of  the  pimpler 
branches.  They  dashed  to  and  fro  regardless  of  the  heat,  and 
whenever  we  stopped  they  came  within  a  foot  or  two,  curiously 
watching  our  every  motion.  Kiskadees  hopped  along  the  water's 
edge  in  the  shade,  snatching  insects  and  occasionally  splashing 
into  the  water  after  small  fish.  Awkward  Guinea  green  herons, 
not  long  out  of  the  nest,  crept  like  shadow  silhouettes  of  birds 
close  to  the  dark  water.  High  overhead,  like  flecks  of  jet  against 
the  blue  sky,  the  vultures  soared.  Green  dragonflies  whirled 
here  and  there,  and  great  blue-black  bees  fumbled  in  and  out 
of  the  hibiscus,  yellowed  with  pollen  and  too  busy  to  stop  a 
second  in  their  day-long  labor. 

This  little  area  held  very  strange  creatures  as  well,  some  of 
which  we  saw  even  in  our  few  hours'  search.  Four-eyed  fish 
skittered  over  the  water,  pale  as  the  ghosts  of  fish,  and  when 
quiet,  showing  only  as  a  pair  of  bubbly  eyes.  Still  more  weird 
hairy  caterpillars  wriggled  their  way  through  the  muddy, 
brackish  current  —  aquatic  larvae  of  a  small  moth  which  I  had 
not  seen  since  I  found  them  in  the  trenches  of  Para. 

The  only  sound  at  this  time  of  day  was  a  drowsy  but  pene- 
trating tr-r-r-r-r-p !  made  by  a  green-bodied,  green-legged 
grasshopper  of  good  size,  whose  joy  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  lie 
lengthwise  upon  a  pimpler  branch,  and  skreek  violently  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  giving  his  wings  a  frantic  flutter  at  each  utter- 
ance, and  slowly  encircling  the  stem. 

In  such  environment  the  hoatzin  lives  and  thrives,  and, 
thanks  to  its  strong  body  odor,  has  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial in  the  face  of  terrific  handicaps.  The  odor  is  a  strong 
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musky  one,  not  particularly  disagreeable.  I  searched  my 
memory  at  every  whiff  for  something  of  which  it  vividly  re- 
minded me,  and  at  last  the  recollection  came  to  me  —  the  smell, 
delectable  and  fearfully  exciting  in  former  years  —  of  elephants 
at  a  circus,  and  not  altogether  elephants  either,  but  a  compound 
of  one-sixth  sawdust,  another  part  peanuts,  another  of  strange 
animals  and  three-sixths  swaying  elephant.  That,  to  my  mind, 
exactly  describes  the  odor  of  hoatzins  as  I  sensed  it  among  these 
alien  surroundings. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  nest  of  the  hoatzin  was  invariably 
built  over  the  water,  and  we  shall  later  discover  the  reason  for 
this.  The  nests  were  sometimes  only  four  feet  above  high  water, 
or  equally  rarely,  at  a  height  of  forty  to  fifty  feet.  From  six  to 
fifteen  feet  included  the  zone  of  four-fifths  of  the  nests  of  these 
birds.  They  varied  much  in  solidity,  some  being  frail  and 
loosely  put  together,  the  dry,  dead  sticks  which  composed  them 
dropping  apart  almost  at  a  touch.  Usually  they  were  as  well 
knitted  as  a  heron's,  and  in  about  half  the  cases  consisted  of  a 
recent  nest  built  upon  the  foundations  of  an  old  one.  There 
was  hardly  any  cavity  at  the  top,  and  the  coarse  network  of 
sticks  looked  like  a  precarious  resting  place  for  eggs  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable  one  for  young  birds. 

When  we  approached  a  nest,  the  occupant  paid  no  attention 
until  we  actually  came  close  to  a  branch,  or  shook  it.  She  then 
rose,  protesting  hoarsely,  and  lifting  wings  and  tail  as  she 
croaked.  At  the  last  moment,  often  when  only  a  yard  away,  she 
flew  off  and  away  to  a  distance  of  fifty  feet  or  more.  Watching 
closely,  when  she  realized  that  we  really  had  intentions  on 
her  nest,  she  returned  and  perched  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  away, 
croaking  continually,  her  mate  a  little  farther  off,  and  all  the 
hoatzins  within  sight  or  hearing  joining  in  sympathetic  dishar- 
mony, all  with  synchronous  lifting  of  tail  and  wings  at  each 
utterance. 

The  voice  of  the  female  is  appreciably  deeper  than  that  of  the 
male,  having  more  of  a  gurgling  character,  like  one  of  the  notes 
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of  a  curassow.  The  usual  note  of  both  sexes  is  an  unwritable, 
hoarse,  creaking  sound,  quite  cicada  or  frog-like. 

Their  tameness  was  astounding,  and  they  would  often  sit  un- 
moved, while  we  were  walking  noisily  about,  or  focusing  the 
camera  within  two  yards.  If  several  were  sitting  on  a  branch 
and  one  was  shot,  the  others  would  often  show  no  symptoms  of 
concern  or  alarm,  either  at  the  noise  of  the  gun  or  the  fall  of 
their  companion.  A  hoatzin  which  may  have  been  crouched 
close  to  the  slain  bird  would  continue  to  preen  its  plumage 
without  a  glance  downward.  When  the  young  had  attained 
their  first  full  plumage  it  was  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  older  members  of  the  flock  except  by  their 
generally  smaller  size. 

But  the  heart  of  our  interest  in  the  hoatzins  centered  in  the 
nestlings.  Some  kind  Providence  directed  the  time  of  our  visit, 
which  I  chose  against  the  advice  of  some  of  the  very  inhabitants 
of  New  Amsterdam.  It  turned  out  that  we  were  on  the  scene 
exactly  at  the  right  time.  A  week  either  way  would  have  yielded 
much  poorer  results.  The  nestlings,  in  seven  occupied  nests, 
observed  as  we  drifted  along  shore,  or  landed  and  climbed 
among  the  thorns,  were  in  an  almost  identical  stage  of  develop- 
ment. In  fact,  the  greatest  difference  in  size  occurred  between 
two  nestlings  of  the  same  brood.  Their  down  was  a  thin,  scanty, 
fuzzy  covering,  and  the  flight  feathers  were  less  than  a  half- 
inch  in  length.  No  age  would  have  showed  to  better  advantage 
every  movement  of  wings  or  head. 

When  a  mother  hoatzin  took  reluctant  flight  from  her  nest, 
the  young  bird  at  once  stood  upright  and  looked  curiously  in 
every  direction.  No  slacker  he,  crouching  flat  or  awaiting  his 
mother's  directing  cries.  From  the  moment  he  was  left  alone  he 
began  to  depend  upon  the  warnings  and  signs  which  his  great 
beady  eyes  and  skinny  ears  conveyed  to  him.  Hawks  and  vul- 
tures had  swept  low  over  his  nest  and  mother  unheeded.  Coolies 
in  their  boats  had  paddled  underneath  with  no  more  than  a 
glance  upward.   Throughout  his  week  of  life,  as  through  his 
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parents'  and  their  parents'  parents'  lives,  no  danger  had  dis- 
turbed their  peaceful  existence.  Only  for  a  sudden  windstorm 
such  as  that  which  the  week  before  had  upset  nests  and  blown 
out  eggs,  it  might  be  said  that  for  the  little  hoatzin  chicks  life 
held  nothing  but  siestas  and  munchings  of  pimpler  leaves. 

But  one  little  hoatzin,  if  he  had  any  thoughts  such  as  these, 
failed  to  count  on  the  invariable  exceptions  to  every  rule,  for 
this  day  the  totally  unexpected  happened.  Fate,  in  the  shape  of 
enthusiastic  scientists,  descended  upon  him.  He  was  not  for  a 
second  nonplussed.  If  we  had  concentrated  upon  him  a  thou- 
sand strong,  by  boats  and  by  land,  he  would  have  fought  the 
good  fight  for  freedom  and  life  as  calmly  as  he  waged  it  against 
us.  And  we  found  him  no  mean  antagonist,  and  far  from  reptil- 
ian in  his  ability  to  meet  new  and  unforeseen  conditions. 

His  mother,  who  a  moment  before  had  been  packing  his 
capacious  little  crop  with  predigested  pimpler  leaves,  had  now 
flown  off  to  an  adjoining  group  of  mangroves,  where  she  and  his 
father  croaked  to  him  hoarse  encouragement.  His  flight  feathers 
hardly  reached  beyond  his  finger-tips,  and  his  body  was  covered 
with  a  sparse  coating  of  sooty  black  down.  So  there  could  be 
no  resort  to  flight.  He  must  defend  himself,  bound  to  earth  like 
his  assailants. 

Hardly  had  his  mother  left  when  his  comical  head,  with  thick, 
blunt  beak  and  large  intelligent  eyes,  appeared  over  the  rim  of 
the  nest.  His  alert  expression  was  increased  by  the  suspicion 
of  a  crest  on  his  crown  where  the  down  was  slightly  longer. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  his  head,  supported  on  a  neck  of  ex- 
traordinary length  and  thinness.  No  more  than  this  was  needed 
to  mark  his  absurd  resemblance  to  some  strange,  extinct  reptile. 
A  young  dinosaur  must  have  looked  much  like  this,  while  for 
all  that  my  glance  revealed,  I  might  have  been  looking  at  a 
diminutive  Galapagos  tortoise.  Indeed  this  simile  came  to  mind 
often  when  I  became  more  intimate  with  nestling  hoatzins. 

Sam,  my  black  tree-climber,  kicked  off  his  shoes  and  began 
creeping  along  the  horizontal  limbs  of  the  pirn  piers.  At  every 
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step  he  felt  carefully  with  a  calloused  sole  in  order  to  avoid  the 
longer  of  the  cruel  thorns,  and  punctuated  every  yard  with 
some  gasp  of  pain  or  muttered  personal  prayer,  "Pleas'  doan' 
stick  me,  Thorns !" 

At  last  his  hand  touched  the  branch,  and  it  shook  slightly. 
The  young  bird  stretched  his  mittened  hands  high  above  his 
head  and  waved  them  a  moment.  With  similar  intent  a  boxer 
or  wrestler  flexes  his  muscles  and  bends  his  body.  One  or  two 
uncertain,  forward  steps  brought  the  bird  to  the  edge  of  the 
nest  at  the  base  of  a  small  branch .  There  he  stood,  and  raising 
one  wing  leaned  heavily  against  the  stem,  bracing  himself.  My 
man  climbed  higher  and  the  nest  swayed  violently. 

Now  the  brave  little  hoatzin  reached  up  to  some  tiny  side 
twigs  and  aided  by  the  projecting  ends  of  dead  sticks  from  the 
nest,  he  climbed  with  facility,  his  thumbs  and  forefingers  appar- 
ently being  of  more  aid  than  his  feet.  It  was  fascinating  to  see 
him  ascend,  stopping  now  and  then  to  crane  his  head  and  neck 
far  out,  turtlewise.  He  met  every  difficulty  with  some  new 
contortion  of  body  or  limbs,  often  with  so  quick  or  so  subtle  a 
shifting  as  to  escape  my  scrutiny.  The  branch  ended  in  a  tiny 
crotch  and  here  perforce  ended  his  attempt  at  escape  by  climb- 
ing. He  stood  on  the  swaying  twig,  one  wing  clutched  tight, 
and  braced  himself  with  both  feet. 

Nearer  and  nearer  crept  Sam.  Not  a  quiver  on  the  part  of 
the  little  hoatzin.  We  did  not  know  it,  but  inside  that  ridiculous 
head  there  was  definite  decision  as  to  a  deadline.  He  watched 
the  approach  of  this  great,  strange  creature  —  this  Danger,  this 
thing  so  wholly  new  and  foreign  to  his  experience,  and  doubtless 
to  all  the  generations  of  his  forbears.  A  black  hand  grasped  the 
thorny  branch  six  feet  from  his  perch,  and  like  a  flash  he  played 
his  iiext  trick  —  the  only  remaining  one  he  knew,  one  that  set 
him  apart  from  all  modern  land  birds,  as  the  frog  is  set  apart 
from  the  swallow. 

The  young  hoatzin  stood  erect  for  an  instant,  and  then  both 
wings  of  the  little  bird  were  stretched  straight  back,  not  folded, 
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bird-wise,  but  dangling  loosely  and  reaching  well  beyond  the 
body.  For  a  considerable  fraction  of  time  he  leaned  forward. 
Then  without  effort,  without  apparent  leap  or  jump  he  dived 
straight  downward,  as  beautifully  as  a  seal,  direct  as  a  plummet 
and  very  swiftly.  There  was  a  scarcely-noticeable  splash,  and 
as  I  gazed  with  real  awe,  I  watched  the  widening  ripples  which 
undulated  over  the  muddy  water  —  the  only  trace  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  young  bird. 

It  seemed  as  if  no  one,  whether  ornithologist,  evolutionist, 
poet  or  philosopher  could  fail  to  be  profoundly  impressed  at  the 
sight  we  had  seen.  Here  I  was  in  a  very  real,  a  very  modern  boat, 
with  the  honk  of  motor  horns  sounding  from  the  river  road  a  few 
yards  away  through  the  bushes,  in  the  shade  of  this  tropical 
vegetation  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen ;  and  yet 
the  curtain  of  the  past  had  been  lifted  and  I  had  been  permitted 
a  glimpse  of  what  must  have  been  common  in  the  millions  of 
years  ago.  It  was  a  tremendous  thing,  a  wonderful  thing  to 
have  seen,  and  it  seemed  to  dwarf  all  the  strange  sights  which 
had  come  to  me  in  all  other  parts  of  the  earth's  wilderness.  I 
had  read  of  these  habits  and  had  expected  them,  but  like  one's 
first  sight  of  a  volcano  in  eruption,  no  reading  or  description 
prepares  one  for  the  actual  phenomenon. 

I  sat  silently  watching  for  the  re-appearance  of  the  young 
bird.  We  tallied  five  pairs  of  eyes  and  yet  many  minutes  passed 
before  I  saw  the  same  little  head  and  emaciated  neck  sticking 
out  of  the  water  alongside  a  bit  of  drift  rubbish.  The  only  visible 
thing  was  the  protruding  spikes  of  the  bedraggled  tail  feathers. 
I  worked  the  boat  in  toward  the  bird,  half-heartedly,  for  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  that  this  particular  brave  little  bit  of  atavism 
deserved  his  freedom,  so  splendidly  had  he  fought  for  it  among 
the  pimplers.  Soon  he  ducked  forward,  dived  out  of  sight  and 
came  up  twenty  feet  away  among  an  inextricable  tangle  of  vines. 
I  sent  a  little  cheer  of  well  wishing  after  him  and  we  salvaged  Sam. 

Then  we  shoved  out  the  boat  and  watched  from  a  distance. 
Five  or  six  minutes  passed  and  a  skinny,  crooked,  two-fingered 
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mitten  of  an  arm  reared  upward  out  of  the  muddy  flood  and  the 
nestling,  black  and  glistening,  hauled  itself  out  of  water. 

Thus  must  the  first  amphibian  have  climbed  into  the  thin  air. 
But  the  young  hoatzin  neither  gasped  nor  shivered,  and  seemed 
as  self-possessed  as  if  this  was  a  common  occurrence  in  its  life. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt,  however,  that  this  was  its  first 
introduction  to  water.  Yet  it  had  dived  from  a  height  of  fifteen 
feet,  about  fifty  times  its  own  length,  as  cleanly  as  a  seal  leaps  from 
a  berg.  It  was  as  if  a  human  child  should  dive  two  hundred  feet! 

In  fifteen  minutes  more  it  had  climbed  high  above  the  water, 
and  with  unerring  accuracy  directly  toward  its  natal  bundle  of 
sticks  overhead.  The  mother  now  came  close,  and  with  hoarse 
rasping  notes  and  frantic  heaves  of  tail  and  wings  lent  encourage- 
ment. Just  before  we  paddled  from  sight,  when  the  little  fellow 
had  reached  his  last  rung,  he  partly  opened  his  beak  and  gave  a 
little  falsetto  cry,  —  a  clear,  high  tone,  tailing  off  into  a  guttural 
rasp.  His  splendid  courage  had  broken  at  last ;  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  nest  and  he  was  aching  to  put  aside  all  this  terrible 
responsibility,  this  pitting  of  his  tiny  might  against  such  fearful 
odds.  He  wanted  to  be  a  helpless  nestling  again,  to  crouch  on 
the  springy  bed  of  twigs  with  a  feather  comforter  over  him  and 
be  stuffed  at  will  with  delectable  pimpler  pap.  Such  is  the 
normal  right  destiny  of  a  hoatzin  chick,  and  the  whee-og!  wrung 
from  him  by  the  reaction  of  safety  seemed  to  voice  all  this. 

Notes 

Page  117.  British  Guiana.  A  British  colony  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  South  America.  New  Amsterdam  is  one  of  its  chief  cities. 

117.  Berbice  River,  A  river  of  eastern  British  Guiana.  It  empties 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  New  Amsterdam. 

118.  chevaux-de-frise.  A  log,  with  many  long,  sharp  spikes,  used  in 
war  to  make  ground  impassible. 

119.  Para.  A  city  in  Brazil,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

120.  curassow.  A  large  turkeylike  bird  of  Central  or  South  America. 
120.  cicada.  A  four-winged  insect  with  organs  which  make  a  shrill, 

rhythmic  sound. 
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120.  Coolies.  Unskilled  hired  laborers. 

121.  siesta.  A  midday  or  after-dinner  rest  or  nap. 

122.  dinosaur.  A  huge  reptile  of  prehistoric  ages. 

122.  Galapagos.  Small  islands  off  the  western  coast  of  South 
America,  nearest  the  mainland  of  Ecuador. 

124.  atavism.  A  going  back,  or  reversion,  to  an  earlier  type. 

124.  amphibian.  An  animal  which  lives  both  on  land  and  in  water. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  unique  distinction  has  a  hoatzin? 

2.  What  conditions  are  needed  for  the  home  of  hoatzins  ?  Why  are 
they  found  in  such  a  limited  area  ? 

3.  What  rare  or  unique  animals  have  you  seen  ?  Describe  one  of 
them  in  some  such  way  as  the  hoatzins  are  described  here. 

4.  From  this  selection,  what  characteristics  do  you  judge  a  naturalist 
must  have  ? 

5.  How  is  your  sympathy  awakened  for  these  birds  ? 

6.  What  senses  of  a  naturalist  must  be  keenly  alive  ?  How  does 
reading  such  an  essay  as  this  awaken  your  sensitivity  ?  Remember  this 
question  when  you  read  Helen  Keller's  Three  Days  to  See  (p.  327). 
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Herbert  George  Wells  (1866-  ),  a  modern  prophet,  teacher, 
and  social  reformer,  came  of  humble  birth.  His  father  was  a  small 
shopkeeper  in  a  suburb  of  London,  and  his  mother  a  lady's  maid.  He 
was  first  apprenticed  to  a  druggist,  next  to  a  dry-goods  dealer;  but, 
being  very  ambitious,  he  won  a  government  scholarship  and  studied 
under  Thomas  Huxley,  the  great  scientist,  who  was  the  most  potent 
influence  in  his  life.  He  became  a  teacher  of  science;  but  when  his 
health  broke  down  in  1893  from  overwork,  he  entered  the  journalistic 
world.  Here  he  was  advancing  rapidly  when  a  second  breakdown 
compelled  him  to  begin  writing  books.  Since  the  publication  of  his 
first  story  in  1895,  he  has  written  on  practically  every  subject,  and  his 
series  of  some  fifty  volumes  comprise  a  liberal  education. 

His  writings  arrange  themselves  in  well-defined  classes.  Beginning 
with  the  sequence  of  imaginative  romances  and  scientific  themes,  he 
has  made  use  of  "the  teeming  suggestions  of  modern  science"  in  such 
works  as  The  Time  Machine,  The  War  in  the  Air,  and  The  War  That  Will 
End  War.  His  reputation  as  a  social  reformer  is  dependent  upon  five 
novels,  chiefly  Tono  Bungay  and  The  New  Machiavelli.  Mr.  Britling 
Sees  It  Through  is  an  exposition  of  his  philosophy  regarding  the  World 
War,  while  The  Soul  of  a  Bishop,  Joan  and  Peter,  and  God  the  Invisible 
King  are  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  sequels.  Since  then  his  outstand- 
ing volume  is  The  Outline  of  History,  dramatic  and  interesting  as  any  fic- 
tion. Its  purpose  was  to  put  before  its  readers  a  hope  which  dominates 
Mr.  Wells,  the  hope  that  sometime  the  world  will  have  no  more 
wars.  A  later  work,  The  Science  of  Life,  prepared  in  collaboration  with 
his  son  and  with  Julian  S.  Huxley,  grandson  of  the  scientist  Thomas 
Huxley,  is  an  interpretation  of  the  biological  sciences.  A  scientific  novel- 
ist who  has  a  long  list  of  vigorous  narratives  to  his  credit,  Wells  is 
a  mighty  factor  in  literature.  His  most  recent  volume,  An  Experiment 
in  Autobiography,  is  a  successful  journey  into  another  literary  fields 
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THE  man  with  the  scarred  face  leaned  over  the  table  jmd 
looked  at  my  bundle. 
"Orchids?"  he  asked. 
"A  few,"  I  said. 
"  Cypripediums  ?  "  he  said. 
"Chiefly,"  said  I. 

"Anything  new?  — I  thought  not.  I  did  these  islands 
twenty-five  —  twenty-seven  years  ago.  If  you  find  anything 
new  here  —  well,  it's  brand  new.  I  didn't  leave  much." 

"I'm  not  a  collector,"  said  I. 

"I  was  young  then,"  he  went  on.  "Lord !  how  I  used  to  fly 
round."  He  seemed  to  take  my  measure.  "I  was  in  the  East 
Indies  two  years,  and  in  Brazil  seven.  Then  I  went  to  Mada- 
gascar." 

"I  know  a  few  explorers  by  name,"  I  said,  anticipating  a 
yarn.  "Who  did  you  collect  for ? " 

"Dawsons.  I  wonder  if  you've  heard  the  name  of  Butcher 
ever  ? " 

"Butcher  —  Butcher?"  The  name  seemed  vaguely  present 
in  my  memory;  then  I  recalled  Butcher  v.  Dawson.  "Why!" 
said  I,  "you  are  the  man  who  sued  them  for  four  years'  salary  — 
got  cast  away  on  a  desert  island  —  " 

"  Your  servant,"  said  the  man  with  the  scar,  bowing.  "Funny 
case,  wasn't  it  ?  Here  was  me,  making  a  little  fortune  on  that 
island,  doing  nothing  for  it  neither,  and  them  quite  unable  to 
give  me  notice.  It  often  used  to  amuse  me  thinking  over  it 
while  I  was  there.  I  did  calculations  of  it  —  big  —  all  over  the 
blessed  atoll  in  ornamental  figuring." 

"How  did  it  happen?"  said  I.  "I  don't  rightly  remember 
the  case." 

"Well  —  you've  heard  of  the  iEpyornis?" 

"Rather.  Andrews  was  telling  me  of  a  new  species  he  was 
working  on  only  a  month  or  so  ago.  Just  before  I  sailed. 
They've  got  a  thigh  bone,  it  seems,  nearly  a  yard  long.  Monster 
the  thing  must  have  been!" 
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-I  believe  you,"  said  the  man  with  the  scar.  "It  was  a 
monster.  Sinbad's  roc  was  just  a  legend  of  'em.  But  when  did 
they  find  these  bones  ?  " 

"Three  or  four  years  ago  — '91,  I  fancy.  Why  ?" 

"Why  ?  —  Because  /  found  'em  —  Lord !  —  it's  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  If  Dawsons  hadn't  been  silly  about  that 
salary  they  might  have  made  a  perfect  ring  in  'em  —  /  couldn't 
help  the  infernal  boat  going  adrift." 

He  paused.  "I  suppose  it's  the  same  place.  A  kind  of 
swamp  about  ninety  miles  north  of  Antananarivo.  Do  you 
happen  to  know  ?  You  have  to  go  to  it  along  the  coast  by  boats. 
You  don't  happen  to  remember,  perhaps  ?" 

"I  don't.  I  fancy  Andrews  said  something  about  a  swamp." 

"It  must  be  the  same.  It's  on  the  east  coast.  And  somehow 
there's  something  in  the  water  that  keeps  things  from  decaying. 
Like  creosote  it  smells.  It  reminded  me  of  Trinidad.  Did  they 
get  any  more  eggs  ?  Some  of  the  eggs  I  found  were  a  foot  and  a 
half  long.  The  swamp  goes  circling  round,  you  know,  and  cuts 
off  this  bit.  It's  mostly  salt,  too.  Well  —  What  a  time  I  had 
of  it!  I  found  the  things  quite  by  accident.  We  went  for  eggs, 
me  and  two  native  chaps,  in  one  of  those  rum  canoes  all  tied 
together,  and  found  the  bones  at  the  same  time.  We  had  a  tent 
and  provisions  for  four  days,  and  we  pitched  on  one  of  the  firmer 
places.  To  think  of  it  brings  that  odd  tarry  smell  back  even 
now.  It's  funny  work.  You  go  probing  into  the  mud  with  iron 
rods,  you  know.  Usually  the  egg  gets  smashed.  I  wonder  how 
long  it  is  since  these  iEpyornises  really  lived.  The  missionaries 
say  the  natives  have  legends  about  when  they  were  alive,  but  I 
never  heard  any  such  stories  myself.1  But  certainly  those  eggs 
we  got  were  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  new-laid.  Fresh !  Carry- 
ing them  down  to  the  boat  one  of  my  nigger  chaps  dropped  one 
on  a  rock  and  it  smashed.  How  I  lammed  into  the  beggar !  But 
sweet  it  was  as  if  it  was  new-laid,  not  even  smelly,  and  its  mother 

*No  European  is  known  to  have  seen  a  live  iEpyornis,  with  the  doubtful 
exception  of  Mac  Andrew,  who  visited  Madagascar  in  1745.  —  H.  G.  W. 
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dead  these  four  hundred  years  perhaps.  Said  a  centipede  had 
bit  him.  However,  I'm  getting  off  the  straight  with  the  story. 
It  had  taken  us  all  day  to  dig  into  the  slush  and  get  these  eggs 
out  unbroken,  and  we  were  all  covered  with  beastly  black  mud, 
and  naturally  I  was  cross.  So  far  as  I  knew  they  were  the  only 
eggs  that  had  ever  been  got  out  not  even  cracked.  I  went  after- 
wards to  see  the  ones  they  have  at  the  Natural  History  Museum 
in  London ;  all  of  them  were  cracked  and  just  stuck  together 
like  a  mosaic,  and  bits  missing.  Mine  were  perfect,  and  I  meant 
to  blow  them  when  I  got  back.  Naturally  I  was  annoyed  at  the 
silly  devil  dropping  three  hours'  work  just  on  account  of  a  centi- 
pede. I  hit  him  about  rather." 

The  man  with  the  scar  took  out  a  clay  pipe.  I  placed  my 
pouch  before  him.  He  filled  up  absent-mindedly. 

"How  about  the  others  ?  Did  you  get  those  home  ?  I  don't 
remember  — " 

"That's  the  queer  part  of  the  story.  I  had  three  others. 
Perfectly  fresh  eggs.  Well,  we  put  'em  in  the  boat,  and  then  I 
went  up  to  the  tent  to  make  some  coffee,  leaving  my  two 
heathens  down  by  the  beach  —  the  one  fooling  about  with  his 
sting  and  the  other  helping  him.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
the  beggars  would  take  advantage  of  the  peculiar  position  I  was 
in  to  pick  a  quarrel.  But  I  suppose  the  centipede  poison  and  the 
kicking  I'd  given  him  had  upset  the  one  —  he  was  always  a 
cantankerous  sort  —  and  he  persuaded  the  other. 

"I  remember  I  was  sitting  and  smoking  and  boiling  up  the 
water  over  a  spirit-lamp  business  I  used  to  take  on  these  expedi- 
tions. Incidentally  I  was  admiring  the  swamp  under  the  sunset. 
All  black  and  blood  red  it  was,  in  streaks  —  a  beautiful  sight. 
And  up  beyond,  the  land  rose  gray  and  hazy  to  the  hills,  and 
the  sky  behind  them  red,  like  a  furnace  mouth.  And  fifty  yards 
behind  the  back  of  me  was  these  blessed  heathen  —  quite  re- 
gardless of  the  tranquil  air  of  things  —  plotting  to  cut  off  with 
the  boat  and  leave  me  all  alone  with  three  days'  provisions  and 
a  canvas  tent,  and  nothing  to  drink  whatsoever,  beyond  a  little 
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keg  of  water.  I  heard  a  kind  of  yelp  behind  me,  and  there  they 
were  in  this  canoe  affair  —  it  wasn't  properly  a  boat  —  and 
perhaps  twenty  yards  from  land.  I  realized  what  was  up  in  a 
moment.  My  gun  was  in  the  tent,  and  besides  I  had  no  bullets 
—  only  duck  shot.  They  knew  that.  But  I  had  a  little  revolver 
in  my  pocket,  and  I  pulled  that  out  as  I  ran  down  to  the  beach. 
M  e  Come  back ! '  says  I,  flourishing  it. 

"They  jabbered  something  at  me,  and  the  man  that  broke 
the  egg  jeered.  I  aimed  at  the  other,  because  he  was  unwounded 
and  had  the  paddle,  and  I  missed.  They  laughed.  However,  I 
wasn't  beat.  I  knew  I  had  to  keep  cool,  and  I  tried  him  again 
and  made  hinr  jump  with  the  whang  of  it.  The  third  time  I  got 
his  head,  and  over  he  went,  and  the  paddle  with  him.  It  was  a 
precious  lucky  shot  for  a  revolver.  I  reckon  it  was  fifty  yards. 
He  went  right  under.  I  don't  know  if  he  was  shot  or  simply 
stunned  and  drowned.  Then  I  began  to  shout  to  the  other  chap 
to  come  back,  but  he  huddled  up  in  the  canoe  and  refused  to 
answer.  So  I  fired  out  my  revolver  at  him  and  never  got  near  him. 

"I  felt  a  precious  fool,  I  can  tell  you.  There  I  was  on  this 
rotten,  black  beach,  flat  swamp  all  behind  me,  and  the  flat  sea, 
cold  after  the  sunset,  and  just  this  black  canoe  drifting  steadily 
out  to  sea.  I  tell  you  I  damned  Dawsons  and  Jamrachs  and 
Museums  and  all  the  rest  of  it  just  to  rights.  I  bawled  to  this 
nigger  to  come  back,  until  my  voice  went  up  into  a  scream. 

"There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  swim  after  him  and  take 
my  luck  with  the  sharks.  So  I  opened  my  clasp-knife  and  put 
it  in  my  mouth  and  took  off  my  clothes  and  waded  in.  As  soon 
as  I  was  in  the  water  I  lost  sight  of  the  canoe,  but  I  aimed,  as 
I  judged,  to  head  it  off.  I  hoped  the  man  in  it  was  too  bad  to 
navigate  it,  and  that  it  would  keep  on  drifting  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Presently  it  came  up  over  the  horizon  again  to  the  south- 
westward  about.  The  afterglow  of  sunset  was  well  over  now 
and  the  dim  of  night  creeping  up.  The  stars  were  coming 
through  the  blue.  I  swam  like  a  champion,  though  my  legs  and 
arms  were  soon  aching. 
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"However,  I  came  up  to  him  by  the  time  the  stars  were  fairly 
out.  As  it  got  darker  I  began  to  see  all  manner  of  glowing 
things  in  the  water  —  phosphorescence,  you  know.  At  times 
it  made  me  giddy.  I  hardly  knew  which  was  stars  and  which 
was  phosphorescence,  and  whether  I  was  swimming  on  my  head 
or  my  heels.  The  canoe  was  as  black  as  sin,  and  the  ripple  under 
the  bows  like  liquid  fire.  I  was  naturally  chary  of  clambering 
up  into  it.  I  was  anxious  to  see  what  he  was  up  to  first.  He 
seemed  to  be  lying  cuddled  up  in  a  lump  in  the  bows,  and  the 
stern  was  all  out  of  water.  The  thing  kept  turning  round  slowly 
as  it  drifted  —  kind  of  waltzing,  don't  you  know.  I  went  to 
the  stern  and  pulled  it  down,  expecting  him  to  wake  up.  Then 
I  began  to  clamber  in  with  my  knife  in  my  hand,  and  ready  for 
a  rush.  But  he  never  stirred.  So  there  I  sat  in  the  stern  of  the 
little  canoe,  drifting  away  over  the  calm  phosphorescent  sea, 
and  with  all  the  host  of  the  stars  above  me,  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  happen. 

"After  a  long  time  I  called  him  by  name,  but  he  never 
answered.  I  was  too  tired  to  take  any  risks  by  going  along  to 
him.  So  we  sat  there.  I  fancy  I  dozed  once  or  twice.  When  the 
dawn  came  I  saw  he  was  as  dead  as  a  doornail  and  all  puffed  up 
and  purple.  My  three  eggs  and  the  bones  were  lying  in  the 
middle  of  the  canoe,  and  the  keg  of  water  and  some  coffee  and 
biscuits  wrapped  in  a  Cape  Argus  by  his  feet,  and  a  tin  of 
methylated  spirit  underneath  him.  There  was  no  paddle,  nor  in 
fact  anything  except  the  spirit  tin  that  one  could  use  as  one,  so 
I  settled  to  drift  until  I  was  picked  up.  I  held  an  inquest  on 
him,  brought  in  a  verdict  against  some  snake,  scorpion,  or  centi- 
pede unknown,  and  sent  him  overboard. 

"After  that  I  had  a  drink  of  water  and  a  few  biscuits  and 
took  a  look  round.  I  suppose  a  man  lowT  down  as  I  was  don't 
see  very  far;  leastways,  Madagascar  was  clean  out  of  sight, 
and  any  trace  of  land  at  all.  I  saw  a  sail  going  southwestward  — 
looked  like  a  schooner,  but  her  hull  never  came  up.  Presently 
the  sun  got  high  in  the  sky  and  began  to  beat  down  upon  me. 
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Lord!  it  pretty  near  made  my  brains  boil.  I  tried  dipping  my 
head  in  the  sea,  but  after  a  while  my  eye  fell  on  the  Cape  Argus, 
and  I  lay  down  flat  in  the  canoe  and  spread  this  over  me. 
Wonderful  things  these  newspapers.  I  never  read  one  through 
thoroughly  before,  but  it 's  odd  what  you  get  up  to  when  you're 
alone,  as  I  was.  I  suppose  I  read  that  blessed  old  Cape  Argus 
twenty  times.  The  pitch  in  the  canoe  simply  reeked  with  the 
heat  and  rose  up  into  big  blisters. 

"I  drifted  ten  days,"  said  the  man  with  the  scar.  "It's  a 
little  thing  in  the  telling,  isn't  it  ?  Every  day  was  like  the  last. 
Except  in  the  morning  and  the  evening  I  never  kept  a  lookout 
even  —  the  blaze  was  so  infernal.  I  didn't  see  a  sail  after  the 
first  three  days,  and  those  I  saw  took  no  notice  of  me.  About 
the  sixth  night  a  ship  went  by  scarcely  half  a  mile  away  from  me, 
with  all  its  lights  ablaze  and  its  ports  open,  looking  like  a  big 
firefly.  There  was  music  aboard.  I  stood  up  and  shouted  and 
screamed  at  it.  The  second  day  I  broached  one  of  the  iEpyornis 
eggs,  scraped  the  shell  away  at  the  end  bit  by  bit,  and  tried  it, 
and  I  was  glad  to  find  it  was  good  enough  to  eat ;  a  bit  flavory 
—  not  bad,  I  mean,  but  with  something  of  the  taste  of  a  duck's 
egg.  There  was  a  kind  of  circular  patch  about  six  inches  across 
on  one  side  of  the  yolk,  and  with  streaks  of  blood  and  a  white 
mark  like  a  ladder  i  i  it  that  I  thought  queer,  but  I  didn't  under- 
stand what  this  meant  at  the  time,  and  I  wasn't  inclined  to  be 
particular.  The  egg  lasted  me  three  days,  with  biscuits  and  a 
drink  of  water.  I  chewed  coffee  berries  too  —  invigorating  stuff. 
The  second  egg  I  opened  about  the  eighth  day.  And  it  scared 
me. 

The  man  with  the  scar  paused.  "Yes,"  he  said  —  "de- 
veloping." 

"I  daresay  you  find  it  hard  to  believe.  /  did,  with  the  thing 
before  me.  There  the  egg  had  been,  sunk  in  that  cold  black  mud, 
perhaps  three  hundred  years.  But  there  was  no  mistaking  it. 
There  was  the  —  what  is  it  ?  —  embryo,  with  its  big  head  and 
curved  back  and  its  heart  beating  under  its  throat,  and  the  yolk 
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shriveled  up  and  great  membranes  spreading  inside  of  the  shell 
and  all  over  the  yolk.  Here  was  I  hatching  out  the  eggs  of  the 
biggest  of  all  extinct  birds,  in  a  little  canoe  in  the  midst  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  If  old  Dawson  had  known  that !  It  was  worth 
four  years'  salary.  What  do  you  think? 

"However,  I  had  to  eat  that  precious  thing  up,  every  bit  of 
it,  before  I  sighted  the  reef,  and  some  of  the  mouthfuls  were 
beastly  unpleasant.  I  left  the  third  one  alone.  I  held  it  up  to 
the  light,  but  the  shell  was  too  thick  for  me  to  get  any  notion  of 
what  might  be  happening  inside  ;  and  though  I  fancied  I  heard 
blood  pulsing,  it  might  have  been  the  rustle  in  my  own  ears,  like 
what  you  listen  to  in  a  seashell. 

"Then  came  the  atoll.  Came  out  of  the  sunrise,  as  it  were, 
suddenly,  close  up  to  me.  I  drifted  straight  toward  it  until  I 
was  about  half  a  mile  from  shore  —  not  .more,  and  then  the 
current  took  a  turn,  and  I  had  to  paddle  as  hard  as  I  could  with 
my  hands  and  bits  of  the  iEpyornis  shell  to  make  the  place. 
However,  I  got  there.  It  was  just  a  common  atoll  about  four 
miles  round,  with  a  few  trees  growing  and  a  spring  in  one  place 
and  the  lagoon  full  of  parrot  fish.  I  took  the  egg  ashore  and  put 
it  in  a  good  place  well  above  the  tide  lines  and  in  the  sun,  to  give 
it  all  the  chance  I  could,  and  pulled  the  canoe  up  safe,  and 
loafed  about  prospecting.  It's  rum  how  dull  an  atoll  is.  When 
I  was  a  kid  I  thought  nothing  could  be  finer  or  more  adven- 
turous than  the  Robinson  Crusoe  business,  but  that  place  was 
as  monotonous  as  a  book  of  sermons.  I  went  round  finding 
eatable  things  and  generally  thinking ;  but  I  tell  you  I  was  bored 
to  death  before  the  first  day  was  out.  It  shows  my  luck  —  the 
very  day  I  landed  the  weather  changed.  A  thunderstorm  went 
by  to  the  north  and  flicked  its  wing  over  the  island,  and  in  the 
night  there  came  a  drencher  and  a  howling  wind  slap  over  us. 
It  wouldn't  have  taken  much,  you  know,  to  upset  that  canoe. 

"I  was  sleeping  under  the  canoe,  and  the  egg  was  luckily 
among  the  sand  higher  up  the  beach,  and  the  first  thing  I  re- 
member was  a  sound  like  a  hundred  pebbles  hitting  the  boat  at 
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once  and  a  rush  of  water  over  my  body.  I'd  been  dreaming  of 
Antananarivo,  and  I  sat  up  and  hallooed  to  Intoshi  to  ask  her 
what  the  devil  was  up,  and  clawed  out  at  the  chair  where  the 
matches  used  to  be.  Then  I  remembered  where  I  was.  There 
were  phosphorescent  waves  rolling  up  as  if  they  meant  to  eat 
me,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  night  as  black  as  pitch.  The  air  was 
simply  yelling.  The  clouds  seemed  down  on  your  head  almost, 
and  the  rain  fell  as  if  heaven  was  sinking  and  they  were  baling 
out  the  waters  above  the  firmament.  One  great  roller  came 
writhing  at  me  like  a  fiery  serpent,  and  I  bolted.  Then  I  thought 
of  the  canoe,  and  ran  down  to  it  as  the  water  went  hissing  back 
again,  but  the  thing  had  gone.  I  wondered  about  the  egg  then, 
and  felt  my  way  to  it.  It  was  all  right  and  well  out  of  reach  of 
the  maddest  waves,  so  I  sat  down  beside  it  and  cuddled  it  for 
company.  Lord !  What  a  night  that  was ! 

"The  storm  was  over  before  the  morning.  There  wasn't  a 
rag  of  cloud  left  in  the  sky  when  the  dawn  came,  and  all  along 
the  beach  there  were  bits  of  plank  scattered  —  which  was  the 
disarticulated  skeleton,  so  to  speak,  of  my  canoe.  However, 
that  gave  me  something  to  do,  for,  taking  advantage  of  two  of 
the  trees  being  together,  I  rigged  up  a  kind  of  storm  shelter  with 
these  vestiges.  And  that  day  the  egg  hatched. 

"Hatched,  sir,  when  my  head  was  pillowed  on  it  and  I  was 
asleep.  I  heard  a  whack  and  felt  a  jar  and  sat  up,  and  there  was 
the  end  of  the  egg  pecked  out  and  a  rum  little  brown  head  look- 
ing out  at  me.  'Lord!'  I  said,  "you're  welcome,'  and  with  a 
little  difficulty  he  came  out. 

"He  was  a  nice  friendly  little  chap,  at  first,  about  the  size  of 
a  small  hen  —  very  much  like  most  other  young  birds,  only 
bigger.  His  plumage  was  a  dirty  brown  to  begin  with,  with  a 
sort  of  gray  scab  that  fell  off  it  very  soon,  and  scarcely  feathers 
—  a  kind  of  downy  hair.  I  can  hardly  express  how  pleased  I 
was  to  see  him.  I  tell  you,  Robinson  Crusoe  don't  make  near 
enough  of  his  loneliness.  But  here  was  interesting  company.  He 
looked  at  me  and  winked  his  eye  from  the  front  backwards  like 
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a  hen,  and  gave  a  chirp  and  began  to  peck  about  at  once,  as 
though  being  hatched  three  hundred  years  too  late  was  just 
nothing.  'Glad  to  see  you,  Man  Friday!'  says  I,  for  I  had 
naturally  settled  he  was  to  be  called  Man  Friday  if  ever  he  was 
hatched,  as  soon  as  ever  I  found  the  egg  in  the  canoe  had  de- 
veloped. I  was  a  bit  anxious  about  his  feed,  so  I  gave  him  a 
lump  of  raw  parrot  fish  at  once.  He  took  it  and  qpened  his  beak 
for  more.  I  was  glad  of  that,  for  under  the  circumstances  if  he'd 
been  fanciful,  I  should  have  had  to  eat  him  after  all. 

"You'd  be  surprised  what  an  interesting  bird  that  iEpyorais 
chick  was.  He  followed  me  about  from  the  very  beginning.  He 
used  to  stand  by  me  and  watch  while  I  fished  in  the  lagoon  and 
go  shares  in  anything  I  caught.  And  he  was  sensible,  too.  There 
were  nasty  green  warty  things,  like  pickled  gherkins,  used  to  lie 
about  on  the  beach,  and  he  tried  one  of  these  and  it  upset  him. 
He  never  even  looked  at  any  of  them  again. 

"And  he  grew.  You  could  almost  see  him  grow.  And  as  I 
was  never  much  of  a  society  man,  his  quiet,  friendly  ways 
suited  me  to  a  T.  For  nearly  two  years  we  were  as  happy  as 
we  could  be  on  that  island.  I  had  no  business  worries,  for  I 
knew  my  salary  was  mounting  up  at  Dawsons'.  We  would  see 
a  sail  now  and  then,  but  nothing  ever  came  near  us.  I  amused 
myself  too  by  decorating  the  island  with  designs  worked  in  sea- 
urchins  and  fancy  shells  pi  various  kinds.  I  put  ^Epyornis 
Island  all  round  the  place  very  nearly,  in  big  letters,  like  what 
you  see  done  with  colored  stones  at  railway  stations  in  the  old 
country.  And  I  used  to  lie  watching  the  blessed  bird  stalking 
round  and  growing,  growing,  and  think  how  I  could  make  a 
living  out  of  him  by  showing  him  about  if  ever  I  got  taken  off. 
After  his  first  molt  he  began  to  get  handsome,  with  a  crest  and 
a  blue  wattle,  and  a  lot  of  green  feathers  at  the  behind  of  him. 
And  then  I  used  to  puzzle  whether  Dawsons  had  any  right  to 
claim  him  or  not.  Stormy  weather  and  in  the  rainy  season  we 
lay  snug  under  the  shelter  I  had  made  out  of  the  old  canoe,  and 
I  used  to  tell  him  lies  about  my  friends  at  home.  It  was  a  kind 
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of  idyll,  you  might  say.  If  only  I  had  had  some  tobacco  it  would 
have  been  simply  just  like  heaven. 

"It  was  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  our  little  paradise 
went  wrong.  Friday  was  then  about  fourteen  feet  high  to  the 
bill  of  him,  with  a  big  broad  head  like  the  end  of  a  pickax,  and 
two  huge  brown  eyes  with  yellow  rims  set  together  like  a  man's 
—  not  out  of  sight  of  each  other  like  a  hen's.  His  plumage  was 
fine  —  none  of  the  half -mourning  style  of  your  ostrich  —  more 
like  a  cassowary  as  far  as  color  and  texture  go.  And  then  it  was 
he  began  to  cock  his  comb  at  me  and  give  himself  airs  and  show 
signs  of  a  nasty  temper. 

"At  last  came  a  time  when  my  fishing  had  been  rather  un- 
lucky and  he  began  to  hang  about  me  in  a  queer,  meditative 
way.  I  thought  he  might  have  been  eating  sea  cucumbers  or 
something,  but  it  was  really  just  discontent  on  his  part.  I  was 
hungry  too,  and  when  at  last  I  landed  a  fish  I  wanted  it  for 
myself.  Tempers  were  short  that  morning  on  both  sides.  He 
pecked  at  it  and  grabbed  it,  and  I  gave  him  a  whack  on  the  head 
to  make  him  leave  go.  And  at  that  he  went  for  me.  Lord ! 

"He  gave  me  this  in  the  face."  The  man  indicated  his  scar. 
"Then  he  kicked  me.  It  wTas  like  a  cart  horse.  I  got  up,  and 
seeing  he  hadn't  finished  I  started  off  full  tilt  with  my  arms 
doubled  up  over  my  face.  But  he  ran  on  those  gawky  legs  of  his 
faster  than  a  race  horse,  and  kept  landing  out  at  me  with  sledge- 
hammer kicks  and  bringing  his  pickax  down  on  the  back  of  my 
head.  I  made  for  the  lagoon  and  went  in  up  to  my  neck.  He 
stopped  at  the  water,  for  he  hated  getting  his  feet  wet,  and  began 
to  make  a  shindy,  something  like  a  peacock's,  only  hoarser.  He 
started  strutting  up  and  down  the  beach.  I'll  admit  I  felt  small 
to  see  this  blessed  fossil  lording  it  there.  And  my  head  and  face 
were  all  bleeding,  and  —  well,  my  body  just  one  jelly  of  bruises. 

"I  decided  to  swim  across  the  lagoon  and  leave  him  alone 
for  a  bit,  until  the  affair  blew  over.  I  shinned  up  the  tallest 
palm  tree  and  sat  there  thinking  of  it  all.  I  don't  suppose  I  ever 
felt  so  hurt  by  anything  before  or  since.  It  was  the  brutal  in- 
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gratitude  of  the  creature.  I'd  been  more  than  a  brother  to  him. 
I'd  hatched  him.  Educated  him.  A  great,  gawky,  out-of-date 
bird !  And  me  a  human  being  —  heir  of  the  ages  and  all  that. 

"I  thought  after  a  time  he'd  begin  to  see  things  in  that  light 
himself,  and  feel  a  little  sorry  for  his  behavior.  I  thought  if 
I  was  to  catch  some  nice  little  bits  of  fish,  perhaps,  and  go  to 
him  presently  in  a  casual  kind  of  way  and  offer  them  to 
him,  he  might  do  the  sensible  thing.  It  took  me  some  time 
to  learn  how  unforgiving  and  cantankerous  an  extinct  bird  can 
be.  Malice! 

"I  won't  tell  you  all  the  little  devices  I  tried  to  get  that  bird 
round  again.  I  simply  can't.  It  makes  my  cheek  burn  with 
shame  even  now  to  think  of  the  snubs  and  buffets  I  had  from 
this  infernal  curiosity.  I  tried  violence.  I  chucked  lumps  of  coral 
at  him  from  a  safe  distance,  but  he  only  swallowed  them.  I  shied 
my  open  knife  at  him  and  almost  lost  it,  though  it  was  too  big 
for  him  to  swallow.  I  tried  starving  him  out  and  struck  fishing, 
but  he  took  to  picking  along  the  beach  at  low  water  after  worms, 
and  rubbed  along  on  that.  Half  my  time  I  spent  up  to  my  neck 
in  the  lagoon,  and  the  rest  up  the  palm  trees.  One  of  them  was 
scarcely  high  enough,  and  when  he  caught  me  up  it  he  had  a 
regular  Bank  Holiday  with  the  calves  of  my  legs.  It  got  un- 
bearable. I  don't  know  if  you  have  ever  tried  sleeping  up  a 
palm  tree.  It  gave  me  the  most  horrible  nightmares.  Think  of 
the  shame  of  it  too!  Here  was  this  extinct  animal  mooning 
about  my  island  like  a  sulky  duke,  and  me  not  allowed  to  rest 
the  sole  of  my  foot  on  the  place.  I  used  to  cry  with  weariness 
and  vexation.  I  told  him  straight  that  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
chased  about  a  desert  island  by  any  damned  anachronisms.  I 
told  him  to  go  and  peck  a  navigator  of  his  own  age.  But  he  only 
snapped  his  beak  at  me.  Great  ugly  bird  —  all  legs  and  neck! 

"I  shouldn't  like  to  say  how  long  that  went  on  altogether. 
I'd  have  killed  him  sooner  if  I'd  known  how.  However,  I  hit 
on  a  way  of  settling  him  at  last.  It's  a  South  American  dodge. 
I  joined  all  my  fishing  lines  together  with  stems  of  seaweed  and 
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things,  and  made  a  stoutish  string,  perhaps  twelve  yards  in 
length  or  more,  and  I  fastened  two  lumps  of  coral  rock  to  the 
ends  of  this.  It  took  me  some  time  to  do,  because  every  now  and 
then  I  had  to  go  into  the  lagoon  or  up  a  tree  as  the  fancy  took 
me.  This  I  whirled  rapidly  round  my  head  and  then  let  it  go  at 
him.  The  first  time  I  missed,  but  the  next  time  the  string  caught 
his  legs  beautifully  and  wrapped  round  them  again  and  again. 
Over  he  went.  I  threw  it  standing  waist-deep  in  the  lagoon,  and 
as  soon  as  he  went  down  I  was  out  of  the  water  and  sawing  at 
his  neck  with  my  knife  — 

"I  don't  like  to  think  of  that  even  now.  I  felt  like  a  murderer 
while  I  did  it,  though  my  anger  was  hot  against  him.  When  I 
stood  over  him  and  saw  him  bleeding  on  the  white  sand  and 
his  beautiful  great  legs  and  neck  writhing  in  his  last  agony  — 
Pah! 

"With  that  tragedy,  loneliness  came  upon  me  like  a  curse. 
Good  Lord !  you  can't  imagine  how  I  missed  that  bird.  I  sat 
by  his  corpse  and  sorrowed  over  him,  and  shivered  as  I  looked 
round  the  desolate,  silent  reef.  I  thought  of  what  a  jolly  little 
bird  he  had  been  when  he  was  hatched,  and  of  a  thousand 
pleasant  tricks  he  had  played  before  he  went  wrong.  I  thought 
if  I'd  only  wounded  him  I  might  have  nursed  him  round  into  a 
better  understanding.  If  I'd  had  any  means  of  digging  into  the 
coral  rock  I'd  have  buried  him .  I  felt  exactly  as  if  he  was  human. 
As  it  was  I  couldn't  think  of  eating  him,  so  I  put  him  in  the 
lagoon  and  the  little  fishes  picked  him  clean.  Then  one  day  a 
chap  cruising  about  in  a  yacht  had  a  fancy  to  see  if  my  atoll 
still  existed. 

"He  didn't  come  a  moment  too  soon,  for  I  was  about  sick 
enough  of  the  desolation  of  it,  and  only  hesitating  whether  I 
should  walk  out  into  the  sea  and  finish  up  the  business  that  way, 
or  fall  back  on  the  green  things. 

"I  sold  the  bones  to  a  man  named  Winslow  —  a  dealer  near 
the  British  Museum,  and  he  says  he  sold  them  to  old  Havers. 
It  seems  Havers  didn't  understand  they  were  extra  large,  and 
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it  was  only  after  his  death  they  attracted  attention.  They 
called  'em  ^Epyornis  —  what  was  it  ?  " 

" Myyornis  vastus,"  said  I.  "It's  funny,  the  very  thing  was 
mentioned  to  me  by  a  friend  of  mine.  When  they  found  an 
iEpyornis  with  a  thigh  a  yard  long  they  thought  they  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  scale  and  called  him  JEpyomis  maximus. 
Then  someone  turned  up  another  thigh  bone  four  feet  six  or 
more,  and  that  they  called  sEpyornis  Titan.  Then  your  vastus 
was  found  after  old  Havers  died,  in  his  collection,  and  then  a 
vastissimus  turned  up." 

"Win slow  was  telling  me  as  much,"  said  the  man  with  the 
scar.  "If  they  get  any  more  ^Epyprnises,  he  reckons  some 
scientific  swell  will  go  and  burst  a  blood  vessel.  But  it  was  a 
queer  thing  to  happen  to  a  man,  wasn't  it  —  altogether  ?  " 

Notes 

Page  128.  atoll.  A  ring-shaped  reef  of  coral  nearly  or  entirely  sur- 
rounding a  tropical  island  or  lagoon. 

129.  roc.  A  fabulous  bird  of  the  Arabian  legends,  large  enough  to 
carry  away  an  elephant. 

137.  cassowary.  A  large  bird  resembling  the  ostrich,  found  in 
Australia  and  neighboring  areas. 

138.  anachronism.  Anything  that  is  incongruous  because  its  sur- 
roundings are  not  appropriate  in  time. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  is  the  connection  between  the  creosote  smell  of  the  swamp 
and  Trinidad  ? 

2.  Why  should  the  natives  steal  the  boat,  and  why  is  its  pursuit 
described  so  accurately  ? 

S.  Describe  the  island  life  of  the  collector  and  Friday.  What  caused 
strife  between  them  ? 

4.  Wells  has  written  much  of  a  pseudoscientific  nature.  Point  out 
passages  which  illustrate  this  tendency.  Compare  this  aspect  of  the 
essay  with  other  familiar  writings,  such  as  Poe's  "Descent  into  the 
Maelstrom." 


The  Mowing  of  a  Field 

HILAIRE  BELLOC 

itiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiimiiiiiimniiiiiiiiuiiiiii 

(Joseph)  Hilaire  (Pierre)  Belloc  (1870-  ),  like  Chesterton, 
with  whom  he  has  much  in  common,  although  he  differs  in  style,  is 
primarily  an  essayist  and  journalist ;  but  the  quantity  of  his  literary 
work  is  enormous  and  its  diversity  wide.  Indeed,  no  complete  bib- 
liography of  his  writings  has  been  made ;  and  he  has  written  so  much 
that  he  has  amusingly  resorted  to  such  titles  as  On  Nothing  or  even 
merely  On. 

Born  at  Saint-Cloud,  near  Paris,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
Belloc  was  endowed  with  a  brilliant  heritage.  Four  of  his  great- 
uncles  were  among  Napoleon's  generals ;  his  grandfather,  an  artist  of 
some  repute,  was  curator  of  the  Luxembourg  Museum ;  his  grand- 
mother was  a  French  woman  of  letters ;  his  father  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer ;  and  his  mother  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Priestley,  a  noted  English  scientist. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  the  boy  and  his  mother  returned  to 
England  and  settled  in  Sussex,  among  "the  great  hills  of  the  South 
Country,"  which  he  has  described  in  some  of  his  best  poems.  When 
he  was  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  Oratory  School,  where  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Cardinal  Newman.  Six  years  later,  being  still  a  French 
citizen  and  eligible  for  military  service,  he  voluntarily  joined  the  field 
artillery  for  a  year ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  entered  Oxford, 
where  he  won  a  Balliol  scholarship  and  was  recognized  as  the  most 
brilliant  student  in  his  class. 

Upon  his  graduation  in  1895  he  began  producing  verse,  but  soon 
turned  to  prose,  in  which  he  employed  with  great  success  his  remark- 
able talent  as  a  miscellaneous  writer.  The  resultant  miscellany  shows 
him  to  be  a  novelist,  critic,  biographer,  poet,  journalist,  essayist,  his- 
torian, and  satirist,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  nonsense  rhymes  for  children. 
The  Path  to  Rome  is  an  account  of  a  walking  trip  through  Europe ;  his 
Miniatures  of  French  History  and  his  biographies  of  Danton,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Robespierre,  Cromwell,  and  Charles  I  are  accurate  and 
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scholarly ;  and  his  many  novels,  such  as  Emanuel  Burden  and  A  Change 
in  the  Cabinet,  show  wide  diversity  in  style. 

In  1903  he  became  a  British  citizen,  and  three  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament,  where  he  served  well  for  four  years.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  World  War  he  was  appointed  war  correspondent  for 
Land  and  Water.  His  brilliant  reports  of  the  conflict,  with  his  criticisms 
and  forecasts,  brought  further  fame  to  him  and  increased  the  circula- 
tion of  the  paper.  Unquestionably  he  was  the  foremost  military  au- 
thority in  British  journalism. 

This  French-English  soldier,  traveler,  legislator,  and  journalist  will 
be  remembered  for  quality  as  well  as  quantity;  for  his  work  shows 
energy,  wide  reading,  and  enthusiasm.  Two  popular  volumes  are  The 
Path  to  Rome  and  On  Everything. 

(liiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiit  imiiiiiii  in  ■IIIIIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIII 

THERE  is  a  valley  in  South  England  remote  from  ambition 
and  from  fear,  where  the  passage  of  strangers  is  rare  and  un- 
perceived,  and  where  the  scent  of  the  grass  in  summer  is  breathed 
only  by  those  who  are  native  to  that  un visited  land.  The  roads 
to  the  Channel  do  not  traverse  it ;  they  choose  upon  either  side 
easier  passes  over  the  range.  One  track  alone  leads  up  through 
it  to  the  hills,  and  this  is  changeable :  now  green  where  men 
have  little  occasion  to  go,  now  a  good  road  where  it  nears  the 
homesteads  and  the  barns.  The  woods  grow  steep  above  the 
slopes ;  they  reach  sometimes  the  very  summit  of  the  heights, 
or,  when  they  cannot  attain  them,  fill  in  and  clothe  the  coombes. 
And,  in  between,  along  the  floor  of  the  valley,  deep  pastures  and 
their  silence  are  bordered  by  lawns  of  chalky  grass  and  the  small 
yew  trees  of  the  Downs. 

The  clouds  that  visit  its  sky  reveal  themselves  beyond  the 
one  great  rise,  and  sail,  white  and  enormous,  to  the  other,  and 
sink  beyond  that  other.  But  the  plains  above  which  they  have 
traveled  and  the  Weald  to  which  they  go,  the  people  of  the 
valley  cannot  see  and  hardly  recall.  The  wind,  when  it  reaches 
such  fields,  is  no  longer  a  gale  from  the  salt,  but  fruitful  and 
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soft,  an  inland  breeze;  and  those  whose  blood  was  nourished 
here  feel  in  that  wind  the  fruitfulness  of  our  orchards  and  all  the 
life  that  all  things  draw  from  the  air. 

In  this  place,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  pushed  through  a  fringe 
of  beeches  that  made  a  complete  screen  between  me  and  the 
world,  and  I  came  to  a  glade  called  No  Man's  Land.  I  climbed 
beyond  it,  and  I  was  surprised  and  glad,  because  from  the  ridge 
of  that  glade,  I  saw  the  sea.  To  this  place  very  lately  I  returned. 

The  many  things  that  I  recovered  as  I  came  up  the  country- 
side were  not  less  charming  than  when  a  distant  memory  had 
enshrined  them,  but  much  more.  Whatever  veil  is  thrown  by  a 
longing  recollection  had  not  intensified  nor  even  made  more 
mysterious  the  beauty  of  that  happy  ground ;  not  in  my  very 
dreams  of  morning  had  I,  in  exile,  seen  it  more  beloved  or  more 
rare.  Much  also  that  I  had  forgotten  now  returned  to  me  as  I 
approached  —  a  group  of  elms,  a  little  turn  of  the  parson's  wall, 
a  small  paddock  beyond  the  graveyard  close,  cherished  by  one 
man,  with  a  low  wall  of  very  old  stone  guarding  it  all  round. 
And  all  these  things  fulfilled  and  amplified  my  delight,  till  even 
the  good  vision  of  the  place,  which  I  had  kept  so  many  years, 
left  me  and  was  replaced  by  its  better  reality.  "Here,"  I  said 
to  myself,  "  is  a  symbol  of  what  some  say  is  reserved  for  the  soul : 
pleasure  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  imagined  save  in  a  moment 
when  at  last  it  is  attained." 

When  I  came  to  my  own  gate  and  my  own  field,  and  had 
before  me  the  house  I  knew,  I  looked  around  a  little  (though  it 
was  already  evening),  and  I  saw  that  the  grass  was  standing  as 
it  should  stand  when  it  is  ready  for  the  scythe.  For  in  this,  as 
in  everything  that  a  man  can  do  —  of  those  things  at  least 
which  are  very  old  —  there  is  an  exact  moment  when  they  are 
done  best.  And  it  has  been  remarked  of  whatever  rules  us  that 
it  works  blunderingly,  seeing  that  the  good  things  given  to  a 
man  are  not  given  at  the  precise  moment  when  they  would  have 
filled  him  with  delight.  But,  whether  this  be  true  or  false,  we 
can  choose  the  just  turn  of  the  seasons  in  everything  we  do  of 
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our  own  will,  and  especially  in  the  making  of  hay.  Many  think 
that  hay  is  best  made  when  the  grass  is  thickest ;  and  so  they 
delay  until  it  is  rank  and  in  flower,  and  has  already  heavily 
pulled  the  ground.  And  there  is  another  false  reason  for  delay, 
which  is  wet  weather.  For  very  few  will  understand  (though  it 
comes  year  after  year)  that  we  have  rain  always  in  South  Eng- 
land between  the  sickle  and  the  scythe,  or  say  just  after  the 
weeks  of  east  wind  are  over.  First  we  have  a  week  of  sudden 
warmth,  as  though  the  south  had  come  to  see  us  all ;  then  we 
have  the  weeks  of  east  and  southeast  wind ;  and  then  we  have 
more  or  less  of  that  rain  of  which  I  spoke,  and  which  always 
astonishes  the  world.  Now  it  is  just  before,  or  during,  or  at  the 
very  end  of  that  rain  —  but  not  later  —  that  grass  should  be 
cut  for  hay.  True,  upland  grass,  which  is  always  thin,  should  be 
cut  earlier  than  the  grass  in  the  bottoms  and  along  the  water 
meadows ;  but  not  even  the  latest,  even  in  the  wettest  seasons, 
should  be  left  (as  it  is)  to  flower  and  even  to  seed.  For  what  we 
get  when  we  store  our  grass  is  not  a  harvest  of  something  ripe, 
but  a  thing  just  caught  in  its  prime  before  maturity  :  as  witness 
that  our  corn  and  straw  are  best  yellow,  but  our  hay  is  best 
green.  So  also  Death  should  be  represented  with  a  scythe  and 
Time  with  a  sickle ;  for  Time  can  take  only  what  is  ripe,  but 
Death  comes  always  too  soon.  In  a  word,  then,  it  is  always 
much  easier  to  cut  grass  too  late  than  too  early ;  and  I,  under 
that  evening  and  come  back  to  these  pleasant  fields,  looked  at 
the  grass  and  knew  that  it  was  time.  June  was  in  full  advance ; 
it  was  the  beginning  of  that  season  when  the  night  has  already 
lost  her  foothold  of  the  earth  and  hovers  over  it,  never  quite 
descending,  but  mixing  sunset  with  the  dawn. 

Next  morning,  before  it  was  yet  broad  day,  I  awoke,  and 
thought  of  the  mowing.  The  birds  were  already  chattering  in 
the  trees  beside  my  window,  all  except  the  nightingale,  which 
had  left  and  flown  away  to  the  Weald,  where  he  sings  all  summer 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night  in  the  oaks  and  the  hazel  spinneys,  and 
especially  along  the  little  river  Adur,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the 
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Weald.  The  birds  and  the  thought  of  the  mowing  had  awakened 
me,  and  I  went  down  the  stairs  and  along  the  stone  floors  to 
where  I  could  find  a  scythe ;  and  when  I  took  it  from  its  nail,  I 
remembered  how,  fourteen  years  ago,  I  had  last  gone  out  with 
my  scythe,  just  so,  into  the  fields  at  morning.  In  between  that 
day  and  this  were  many  things,  cities  and  armies,  and  a  con- 
fusion of  books,  mountains  and  the  desert,  and  horrible  great 
breadths  of  sea. 

When  I  got  out  into  the  long  grass  the  sun  was  not  yet  risen, 
but  there  were  already  many  colors  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  I 
made  haste  to  sharpen  my  scythe,  so  that  I  might  get  to  the 
cutting  before  the  dew  should  dry.  Some  say  that  it  is  best  to 
wait  till  all  the  dew  has  risen,  so  as  to  get  the  grass  quite  dry 
from  the  very  first.  But,  though  it  is  an  advantage  to  get  the 
grass  quite  dry,  yet  it  is  not  worth  while  to  wait  till  the  dew  has 
risen.  For,  in  the  first  place,  you  lose  many  hours  of  work  (and 
those  the  coolest),  and  next  —  which  is  more  important  —  you 
lose  that  great  ease  and  thickness  in  cutting  which  comes  of  the 
dew.  So  I  at  once  began  to  sharpen  my  scythe. 

There  is  an  art  also  in  the  sharpening  of  the  scythe,  and  it  is 
worth  describing  carefully.  Your  blade  must  be  dry,  and  that 
is  why  you  will  see  men  rubbing  the  scythe-blade  with  grass 
before  they  whet  it.  Then  also  your  rubber  must  be  quite  dry, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  a  good  thing  to  lay  it  on  your  coat  and 
keep  it  there  during  all  your  day's  mowing.  The  scythe  you 
stand  upright,  with  the  blade  pointing  away  from  you,  and  put 
your  left  hand  firmly  on  the  back  of  the  blade,  grasping  it: 
then  you  pass  the  rubber  first  down  one  side  of  the  blade-edge 
and  then  down  the  other,  beginning  near  the  handle  and  going 
on  to  the  point  and  working  quickly  and  hard.  When  you  first 
do  this  you  will,  perhaps,  cut  your  hand ;  but  it  is  only  at  first 
that  such  an  accident  will  happen  to  you. 

To  tell  when  the  scythe  is  sharp  enough  this  is  the  rule.  First 
the  stone  clangs  and  grinds  against  the  iron  harshly;  then  it 
rings  musically  to  one  note ;  then,  at  last,  it  purrs  as  though  the 
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iron  and  stone  were  exactly  suited.  When  you  hear  this,  your 
scythe  is  sharp  enough ;  and  I,  when  I  heard  it  that  June  dawn, 
with  everything  quite  silent  except  the  birds,  let  down  the 
scythe  and  bent  myself  to  mow. 

When  one  does  anything  anew,  after  so  many  years,  one 
fears  very  much  for  one's  trick  or  habit.  But  all  things  once 
learnt  are  easily  recoverable,  and  I  very  soon  recovered  the  swing 
and  power  of  the  mower.  Mowing  well  and  mowing  badly  —  or 
rather  not  mowing  at  all  —  are  separated  by  very  little ;  as  is 
also  true  of  writing  verse,  of  playing  the  riddle,  and  of  dozens  of 
other  things,  but  of  nothing  more  than  of  believing.  For  the 
bad  or  yOung  or  untaught  mower  without  tradition,  the  mower 
Promethean,  the  mower  original  and  contemptuous  of  the  past, 
does  all  these  things  :  He  leaves  great  crescents  of  grass  uncut. 
He  digs  the  point  of  the  scythe  hard  into  the  ground  with  a  jerk. 
He  loosens  the  handles  and  even  the  fastening  of  the  blade.  He 
twists  the  blade  with  his  blunders,  he  blunts  the  blade,  he  chips 
it,  dulls  it,  or  breaks  it  clean  off  at  the  tip.  If  any  one  is  standing 
by  he  cuts  him  in  the  ankle.  He  sweeps  up  into  the  air  wildly, 
with  nothing  to  resist  his  stroke.  He  drags  up  earth  with  the 
grass,  which  is  like  making  the  meadow  bleed.  But  the  good 
mower  who  does  things  just  as  they  should  be  done  and  have 
been  for  a  hundred  thousand  years,  falls  into  none  of  these 
fooleries.  He  goes  forward  very  steadily,  his  scythe-blade  just 
barely  missing  the  ground,  every  grass  falling ;  the  swish  and 
rhythm  of  his  mowing  are  always  the  same. 

So  great  an  art  can  only  be  learnt  by  continual  practice ;  but 
this  much  is  worth  writing  down,  that,  as  in  all  good  work,  to 
know  the  thing  with  which  you  work  is  the  core  of  the  affair. 
Good  verse  is  best  written  on  good  paper  with  an  easy  pen,  not 
with  a  lump  of  coal  on  a  whitewashed  wall.  The  pen  thinks  for 
you ;  and  so  does  the  scythe  mow  for  you  if  you  treat  it  honor- 
ably and  in  a  manner  that  makes  it  recognize  its  service.  The 
manner  is  this.  You  must  regard  the  scythe  as  a  pendulum  that 
swings,  not  as  a  knife  that  cuts.  A  good  mower  puts  no  more 
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strength  into  his  stroke  than  into  his  lifting.  Again,  stand  up  to 
your  work.  The  bad  mower,  eager  and  full  of  pain,  leans  forward 
and  tries  to  force  the  scythe  through  the  grass.  The  good  mower, 
serene  and  able,  stands  as  nearly  straight  as  the  shape  of  the 
scythe  will  let  him,  and  follows  up  every  stroke  closely,  moving 
his  left  foot  forward.  Then  also  let  every  stroke  get  well  away. 
Mowing  is  a  thing  of  ample  gestures,  like  drawing  a  cartoon. 
Then,  again,  get  yourself  into  a  mechanical  and  repetitive 
mood  :  be  thinking  of  anything  at  all  but  your  mowing,  and  be 
anxious  only  when  there  seems  some  interruption  to  the  monot- 
ony of  the  sound.  In  this  mowing  should  be  like  one's  prayers  — 
all  of  a  sort  and  always  the  same,  and  so  made  that  you  can 
establish  a  monotony  and  work  them,  as  it  were,  with  half  your 
mind :  that  happier  half,  the  half  that  does  not  bother. 

In  this  way,  when  I  had  recovered  the  art  after  so  many 
years,  I  went  forward  over  the  field,  cutting  lane  after  lane 
through  the  grass,  and  bringing  out  its  most  secret  essences  with 
the  sweep  of  the  scythe  until  the  air  was  full  of  odors.  At  the 
end  of  every  lane  I  sharpened  my  scythe  and  looked  back  at  the 
work  done,  and  then  carried  my  scythe  down  again  upon  my 
shoulder  to  begin  another.  So,  long  before  the  bell  rang  in  the 
chapel  above  me  —  that  is,  long  before  six  o'clock,  which  is  the 
time  for  the  Angelus  —  I  had  many  swathes  already  lying  in 
order  parallel  like  soldiery;  and  the  high  grass  yet  standing, 
making  a  great  contrast  with  the  shaven  part,  looked  dense  and 
high.  As  it  says  in  the  Ballad  of  Val-es-Dunes,  where  — 
The  tall  son  of  the  Seven  Winds 
Came  riding  out  of  Hither-hythe, 

and  his  horse-hoofs  (you  will  remember)  trampled  into  the  press 
and  made  a  gap  in  it,  and  his  sword  (as  you  know) 

was  like  a  scythe 
In  Arcus  when  the  grass  is  high 
And  all  the  swathes  in  order  lie, 
And  there's  the  bailiff  standing  by 
A-gathering  of  the  tithe. 
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So  I  mowed  all  that  morning,  till  the  houses  awoke  in  the 
valley,  and  from  some  of  them  rose  a  little  fragrant  smoke,  and 
men  began  to  be  seen. 

I  stood  still  and  rested  on  my  scythe  to  watch  the  awakening 
of  the  village,  when  I  saw  coming  up  to  my  field  a  man  whom 
I  had  known  in  older  times,  before  I  had  left  the  Valley. 

He  was  of  that  dark  silent  race  upon  which  all  the  learned 
quarrel,  but  which,  by  whatever  meaningless  name  it  may  be 
called  —  Iberian,  or  Celtic,  or  what  you  will  —  is  the  permanent 
root  of  all  England,  and  makes  England  wealthy  and  preserves 
it  everywhere,  except  perhaps  in  the  Fens  and  in  a  part  of  York- 
shire. Everywhere  else  you  will  find  it  active  and  strong.  These 
people  are  intensive ;  their  thoughts  and  their  labors  turn  in- 
ward. It  is  on  account  of  their  presence  in  these  islands  that 
our  gardens  are  the  richest  in  the  world.  They  also  love  low 
rooms  and  ample  fires  and  great  warm  slopes  of  thatch.  They 
have,  as  I  believe,  an  older  acquaintance  with  the  English  air 
than  any  other  of  all  the  strains  that  make  up  England.  They 
hunted  in  the  Weald  with  stones,  and  camped  in  the  pines  of 
the  green-sand.  They  lurked  under  the  oaks  of  the  upper  rivers, 
and  saw  the  legionaries  go  up,  up  the  straight  paved  road  from 
the  sea.  They  helped  the  few  pirates  to  destroy  the  towns,  and 
mixed  with  those  pirates  and  shared  the  spoils  of  the  Roman 
villas,  and  were  glad  to  see  the  captains  and  the  priests  de- 
stroyed. They  remain ;  and  no  admixture  of  the  Frisian  pirates, 
or  the  Breton,  or  the  Angevin  and  Norman  conquerors,  has  very 
much  affected  their  cunning  eyes. 

To  this  race,  I  say,  belonged  the  man  who  now  approached 
me.  And  he  said  to  me,  "Mowing?"  And  I  answered,  "Ar." 
Then  he  also  said  "  Ar,"  as  in  duty  bound ;  for  so  we  speak  to 
each  other  in  the  Stenes  of  the  Downs. 

Next  he  told  me  that,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do,  he  would  lend 
me  a  hand ;  and  I  thanked  him  warmly,  or,  as  we  say, "kindly." 
For  it  is  a  good  custom  of  ours  always  to  treat  bargaining  as 
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though  it  were  a  courteous  pastime ;  and  though  what  he  was 
after  was  money,  and  what  I  wanted  was  his  labor  at  the  least 
pay,  yet  we  both  played  the  comedy  that  we  were  free  men,  the 
one  granting  a  grace  and  the  other  accepting  it.  For  the  dry 
bones  of  commerce,  avarice  and  method  and  need,  are  odious 
to  the  Valley ;  and  we  cover  them  up  with  a  pretty  body  of  fic- 
tion and  observances.  Thus,  when  it  comes  to  buying  pigs,  the 
buyer  does  not  begin  to  decry  the  pig  and  the  vendor  to  praise 
it,  as  is  the  custom  with  lesser  men ;  but  tradition  makes  them 
do  business  in  this  fashion  :  — 

First  the  buyer  will  go  up  to  the  seller  when  he  sees  him  in 
his  own  steading,  and,  looking  at  the  pig  with  admiration,  the 
buyer  will  say  that  rain  may  or  may  not  fall,  or  that  we  shall 
have  snow  or  thunder,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year.  Then 
the  seller,  looking  critically  at  the  pig,  will  agree  that  the  weather 
is  as  his  friend  maintains.  There  is  no  haste  at  all ;  great  leisure 
marks  the  dignity  of  their  exchange.  And  the  next  step  is,  that 

the  buyer  says  :  "That's  a  fine  pig  you  have  there,  Mr.  " 

(giving  the  seller's  name).  "Ar,  powerful  fine  pig."  Then  the 
seller,  saying  also  "Mr."  (for  twin  brothers  rocked  in  one  cradle 
give  each  other  ceremonious  observance  here),  the  seller,  I  say, 
admits,  as  though  with  reluctance,  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
the  pig,  and  falls  into  deep  thought.  Then  the  buyer  says,  as 
though  moved  by  a  great  desire,  that  he  is  ready  to  give  so 
much  for  the  pig,  naming  half  the  proper  price,  or  a  little  less. 
Then  the  seller  remains  in  silence  for  some  moments ;  and  at 
last  begins  to  shake  his  head  slowly,  till  he  says :  "I  don't  be 
thinking  of  selling  the  pig,  anyways."  He  will  also  add  that  a 
party  only  Wednesday  offered  him  so  much  for  the  pig  —  and 
he  names  about  double  the  proper  price.  Thus  all  ritual  is  duly 
accomplished ;  and  the  solemn  act  is  entered  upon  with  rever- 
ence and  in  a  spirit  of  truth.  For  when  the  buyer  uses  this 
phrase :  "I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do,"  and  offers  within  half  a 
crown  of  the  pig's  value,  the  seller  replies  that  he  can  refuse  him 
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nothing,  and  names  half  a  crown  above  its  value ;  the  difference 
is  split,  the  pig  is  sold,  and  in  the  quiet  soul  of  each  runs  the 
peace  of  something  accomplished. 

Thus  do  we  buy  a  pig  or  land  or  labor  or  malt  or  lime,  always 
with  elaboration  and  set  forms ;  and  many  a  London  man  has 
paid  double  and  more  for  his  violence  and  his  greedy  haste  and 
very  unchivalrous  higgling.  As  happened  with  the  land  at 
Underwaltham,  which  the  mortgagees  had  begged  and  implored 
the  estate  to  take  at  twelve  hundred  and  had  privately  offered 
to  all  the  world  at  a  thousand,  but  which  a  sharp  direct  man,  of 
the  kind  that  makes  great  fortunes,  a  man  in  a  motor-car,  a 
man  in  a  fur  coat,  a  man  of  few  words,  bought  for  two  thousand 
three  hundred  before  my  very  eyes,  protesting  that  they  might 
take  his  offer  or  leave  it ;  and  all  because  he  did  not  begin  by 
praising  the  land. 

Well  then,  this  man  I  spoke  of  offered  to  help  me,  and  he 
went  to  get  his  scythe.  But  I  went  into  this  house  and  brought 
out  a  gallon  jar  of  small  ale  for  him  and  for  me ;  for  the  sun  was 
now  very  warm,  and  small  ale  goes  well  with  mowing.  When  we 
had  drunk  some  of  this  ale  in  mugs  called  "I  see  you,"  we  took 
each  a  swathe,  he  a  little  behind  me  because  he  was  the  better 
mower ;  and  so  for  many  hours  we  swung,  one  before  the  other, 
mowing  and  mowing  at  the  tall  grass  of  the  field.  And  the  sun 
rose  to  noon  and  we  were  still  at  our  mowing ;  and  we  ate  food, 
but  only  for  a  little  while,  and  we  took  again  to  our  mowing. 
And  at  last  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  small  square  of  grass, 
standing  like  a  square  of  linesmen  who  keep  their  formation,  tall 
and  unbroken,  with  all  the  dead  lying  around  them  when  the 
battle  is  over  and  done. 

Then  for  some  little  time  I  rested  after  all  those  hours ;  and 
the  man  and  I  talked  together,  and  a  long  way  off  we  heard  in 
another  field  the  musical  sharpening  of  a  scythe. 

The  sunlight  slanted  powdered  and  mellow  over  the  breadth  of 
the  valley;  for  day  was  nearing  its  end.  I  went  to  fetch  rakes  from 
the  steading ;  and  when  I  had  come  back  the  last  of  the  grass 
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had  fallen,  and  all  the  field  lay  flat  and  smooth,  with  the  very- 
green  short  grass  in  lanes  between  the  dead  and  yellow  swathes. 

These  swathes  we  raked  into  cocks  to  keep  them  from  the  dew 
against  our  return  at  daybreak ;  and  we  made  the  cocks  as  tall 
and  steep  as  we  could,  for  in  that  shape  they  best  keep  off  the 
dew,  and  it  is  easier  also  to  spread  them  after  the  sun  has  risen. 
Then  we  raked  up  every  straggling  blade,  till  the  whole  field 
was  a  clean  floor  for  the  tedding  and  the  carrying  of  the  hay 
next  morning.  The  grass  we  had  mown  was  but  a  little  over  two 
acres ;  for  that  is  all  the  pasture  on  my  little  tiny  farm. 

When  we  had  done  all  this,  there  fell  upon  us  the  beneficent 
and  deliberate  evening ;  so  that  as  we  sat  a  little  while  together 
near  the  rakes,  we  saw  the  valley  more  solemn  and  dim  around 
us,  and  all  the  trees  and  hedgerows  quite  still,  and  held  by  a 
complete  silence.  Then  I  paid  my  companion  his  wage,  and 
bade  him  a  good  night,  till  we  should  meet  in  the  same  place 
before  sunrise. 

He  went  off  with  a  slow  and  steady  progress,  as  all  our 
peasants  do,  making  their  walking  a  part  of  the  easy  but  con- 
tinual labor  of  their  lives.  But  I  sat  on,  watching  the  light  creep 
around  towards  the  north  and  change,  and  the  waning  moon 
coming  up  as  though  by  stealth  behind  the  woods  of  No  Man's 
Land. 

Notes 

Page  142.  coombes.  Narrow  ravinelike  valleys  or  hollows  in  the 
side  of  a  hill  or  mountain. 

142.  Weald.  An  open  country. 

144.  spinneys.  Small  woods  or  clumps  of  trees ;  thickets. 

146.  Promethean.  Like  Prometheus,  a  Titan  (one  of  the  primeval 
gods)  who  stole  fire  from  heaven  and  bestowed  it  upon  man. 

147.  Angelas.  The  church  bell  rung  morning,  noon,  and  evening  to 
announce  the  time  of  certain  church  prayers  or  devotions. 

147.  tithe.  A  tenth  part,  used  as  taxes  for  charity. 

148.  legionaries.  The  soldiers  of  a  legion.  Here  the  reference  is  to 
the  legions  of  Julius  Caesar  in  their  early  invasion  of  Britain. 

149.  steading.  A  farmhouse  with  its  adjacent  buildings. 
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Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  philosophical  ideas  are  inwoven  with  nature  passages  in 
this  essay  ?  What  practical  ideas  on  farming  are  also  included  ? 

2.  Are  English  harvesting  methods  like  ours  ? 

3.  What  do  you  learn  here  of  early  English  races  and  history? 
Which  of  these  races  are  found  today  in  America  ? 

4.  What  ideas  of  bargaining  are  set  forth  here  ? 

5.  What  gives  this  essay  its  distinctive  appeal  ? 
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**Now  Christmas  is  come,  Let  us  beat  up  the  drum, 
And  call  all  our  neighbors  together" 
[Page  207] 


On  Making  Camp 

STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE 

IUI  iimiiinii  in. inn  iiiiiiiiimimiiiiiui  iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

Stewart  Edward  White  (1873-  ),  successful  novelist,  short-story 
writer,  and  nature  essayist,  was  born  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  of 
pioneer  ancestry.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  went  with  his  father  to 
California,  where  for  four  years  he  lived  mostly  in  the  saddle.  During 
his  years  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  received  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts,  he  spent  much  time  in  the 
woods  studying  nature  and  wild  life  and  making  a  large  collection 
of  specimens.  In  1897,  while  studying  law  at  Columbia  University, 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Brander  Matthews.  Then  began 
his  literary  career,  entered  by  way  of  book-selling  and  reviewing. 
Mr.  White's  many  novels  and  stories  deal  primarily  with  the  various 
experiences  he  has  had  in  the  lumber  camps  and  pine  forests  of  the 
West.  The  Claim  Jumpers,  The  Blazed  Trail,  and  The  Westerners  are 
but  three  of  this  series.  His  greatest  adventure  was  in  Africa,  where 
he  hunted  lions  and  all  the  wild  life  with  bow  and  arrow.  "Simba"  is 
among  the  best  of  his  realistic  stories  dealing  with  this  enterprise.  The 
following  essay  from  The  Forest  reflects  an  actual  experience. 

TO  those  who  tread  the  Long  Trail  the  making  of  camp  re- 
solves itself  into  an  algebraical  formula.  After  a  man  has 
travelled  all  day  through  the  Northern  wilderness  he  wants  to 
rest,  and  anything  that  stands  between  himself  and  his  re- 
pose he  must  get  rid  of  in  as  few  motions  as  is  consistent  with 
reasonable  thoroughness.  The  end  in  view  is  a  hot  meal  and  a 
comfortable  dry  place  to  sleep.  The  straighter  he  can  draw  the 
line  to  those  two  points  the  happier  he  is. 

Early  in  his  woods  experience  Dick  became  possessed  with 
the  desire  to  d6  everything  for  himself.  As  this  was  a  laudable 
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striving  for  self-sufficiency,  I  called  a  halt  at  about  three  o'clock 
one  afternoon  in  order  to  give  him  plenty  of  time. 

Now  Dick  is  a  good,  active,  able-bodied  boy,  possessed  of 
average  intelligence  and  rather  more  than  average  zeal.  He 
even  had  theory  of  a  sort,  for  he  had  read  various  Boy  Campers, 
or  the  Trapper's  Guide,  How  to  Camp  Out,  The  Science  of  Wood- 
craft, and  other  able  works.  He  certainly  had  ideas  enough,  and 
confidence  enough.  I  sat  down  on  a  log. 

At  the  end  of  three  hours'  flustration,  heat,  worry,  and  good 
hard  work,  he  had  accomplished  the  following  results :  A  tent, 
very  saggy,  very  askew,  covered  a  four-sided  area  —  it  was  not 
a  rectangle  —  of  very  bumpy  ground.  A  hodge-podge  bonfire, 
in  the  centre  of  which  an  inaccessible  coffee-pot  toppled  menac- 
ingly, alternately  threatened  to  ignite  the  entire  surrounding 
forest  or  to  go  out  altogether  through  lack  of  fuel.  Personal 
belongings  strewed  the  ground  near  the  fire,  and  provisions 
cumbered  the  entrance  to  the  tent.  Dick  was  anxiously  mixing 
batter  for  the  cakes,  attempting  to  stir  a  pot  of  rice  often  enough 
to  prevent  it  from  burning,  and  trying  to  rustle  sufficient  dry 
wood  to  keep  the  fire  going.  This  diversity  of  interests  certainly 
made  him  sit  up  and  pay  attention.  At  each  instant  he  had  to 
desert  his  flour  sack  to  rescue  the  coffee-pot,  or  to  shift  the 
kettle,  or  to  dab  hastily  at  the  rice,  or  to  stamp  out  the  small 
brush,  or  to  pile  on  more  dry  twigs.  His  movements  were  not 
graceful.  They  raised  a  scurry  of  dry  bark,  ashes,  wood  dust, 
twigs,  leaves,  and  pine  needles,  a  certain  proportion  of  which 
found  their  way  into  the  coffee,  the  rice,  and  the  sticky  batter, 
while  the  smaller  articles  of  personal  belonging,  hastily  dumped 
from  the  duffle  bag,  gradually  disappeared  from  view  in  the 
manner  of  Pompeii  and  ancient  Vesuvius.  Dick  burned  his 
fingers  and  stumbled  about  and  swore,  and  looked  so  comically 
pathetically  red-faced  through  the  smoke  that  I,  seated  on  the 
log,  at  the  same  time  laughed  and  pitied.  And  in  the  end,  when 
he  needed  a  continuous  steady  fire  to  fry  his  cakes,  he  suddenly 
discovered  that  dry  twigs  do  not  make  coals,  and  that  his 
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previous  operations  had  used  up  all  the  fuel  within  easy  circle 
of  the  camp. 

So  he  had  to  drop  everything  for  the  purpose  of  rustling  wood, 
while  the  coffee  chilled,  the  rice  cooled,  the  bacon  congealed, 
and  all  the  provisions,  cooked  and  uncooked,  gathered  entomo- 
logical specimens.  At  the  last,  the  poor  bedeviled  theorist  made 
a  hasty  meal  of  scorched  food,  brazenly  postponed  the  washing 
of  dishes  until  the  morrow,  and  coiled  about  his  hummocky 
couch  to  dream  the  nightmares  of  complete  exhaustion. 

Poor  Dick !  I  knew  exactly  how  he  felt,  how  the  low  after- 
noon sun  scorched,  how  the  fire  darted  out  at  unexpected  places, 
how  the  smoke  followed  him  around,  no  matter  on  which  side 
of  the  fire  he  placed  himself,  how  the  flies  all  took  to  biting 
when  both  hands  were  occupied,  and  how  they  all  miraculously 
disappeared  when  he  had  set  down  the  frying  pan  and  knife  to 
fight  them.  I  could  sympathize,  too,  with  the  lonely,  forlorn, 
lost-dog  feeling  that  clutched  him  after  it  was  all  over.  I  could 
remember  how  big  and  forbidding  and  unfriendly  the  forest  had 
once  looked  to  me  in  like  circumstances,  so  that  I  had  felt  sud- 
denly thrust  outside  into  empty  spaces.  Almost  was  I  tempted 
to  intervene ;  but  I  liked  Dick,  and  I  wanted  to  do  him  good. 
This  experience  was  harrowing  but  it  prepared  his  mind  for  the 
seeds  of  wisdom.  By  the  following  morning  he  had  chastened 
his  spirit,  forgotten  the  assurance  breathed  from  the  windy 
pages  of  the  Boy  Trapper  Library,  and  was  ready  to  learn. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  competent  portraitist  at  work? 
The  infinite  pains  a  skilled  man  spends  on  the  preliminaries 
before  he  takes  one  step  towards  a  likeness  nearly  always  wears 
down  the  patience  of  the  sitter.  He  measures  with  his  eye,  he 
plumbs,  he  sketches  tentatively,  he  places  in  here  a  dab,  there 
a  blotch,  he  puts  behind  him  apparently  unproductive  hours  — 
and  then  all  at  once  he  is  ready  to  begin  something  that  will  not 
have  to  be  done  over  again.  An  amateur,  however,  is  carried 
away  by  his  desire  for  results.  He  dashes  in  a  hit-or-miss  early 
effect,  which  grows  into  an  approximate  likeness  almost  im- 
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mediately,  but  which  will  require  infinite  labor,  alteration,  and 
anxiety  to  beat  into  finished  shape. 

The  case  of  the  artist  in  making  camps  is  exactly  similar,  and 
the  philosophical  reasons  for  his  failure  are  exactly  the  same. 
To  the  superficial  mind  a  camp  is  a  shelter,  a  bright  fire,  and  a 
smell  of  cooking.  So  when  a  man  is  very  tired  he  cuts  across 
lots  to  those  three  results.  He  pitches  his  tent,  lights  his  fire, 
puts  over  his  food  —  and  finds  himself  drowned  in  detail,  like 
my  friend  Dick. 

The  following  is,  in  brief,  what  during  the  next  six  weeks  I 
told  that  youth,  by  precept,  by  homily,  and  by  making  the 
solution  so  obvious  that  he  could  work  it  out  for  himself. 

When  five  or  six  o'clock  draws  near,  begin  to  look  about  you 
for  a  good  level  dry  place,  elevated  some  few  feet  above  the 
surroundings.  Drop  your  pack  or  beach  your  canoe.  Examine 
the  location  carefully.  You  will  want  two  trees  about  ten  feet 
apart,  from  which  to  suspend  your  tent,  and  a  bit  of  flat  ground 
underneath  them.  Of  course  the  flat  ground  need  not  be  par- 
ticularly unencumbered  by  brush  or  saplings,  so  the  combination 
ought  not  to  be  hard  to  discover.  Now  return  to  your  canoe. 
Do  not  unpack  the  tent. 

With  the  little  axe  clear  the  ground  thoroughly.  By  bending 
a  sapling  over  strongly  with  the  left  hand,  clipping  sharply  at 
the  strained  fibres,  and  then  bending  it  as  strongly  the  other 
way  to  repeat  the  axe  stroke  on  the  other  side,  you  will  find 
that  treelets  of  even  two  or  three  inches  diameter  can  be  felled 
by  two  blows.  In  a  very  few  moments  you  will  have  accom- 
plished a  hole  in  the  forest,  and  your  two  supporting  trees  will 
stand  sentinel  at  either  end  of  a'most  respectable-looking  clear- 
ing. Do  not  unpack  the  tent. 

Now,  although  the  ground  seems  free  of  all  but  unimportant 
growths,  go  over  it  thoroughly  for  little  shrubs  and  leaves.  They 
look  soft  and  yielding,  but  are  often  possessed  of  unexpectedly 
abrasive  roots.  Besides,  they  mask  the  face  of  the  ground. 
When  you  have  finished  pulling  them  up  by  the  roots,  you  will 
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find  that  your  supposedly  level  plot  is  knobby  with  hummocks. 
Stand  directly  over  each  little  mound ;  swing  the  back  of  your 
axe  vigorously  against  it,  adze-wise,  between  your  legs.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  it  will  crumble,  and  the  tenth  time  means  merely 
a  root  to  cut  or  a  stone  to  pry  out.  At  length  you  are  possessed 
of  a  plot  of  clean,  fresh  earth,  level  and  soft,  free  from  projec- 
tions. But  do  not  unpack  your  tent. 

Lay  a  young  birch  or  maple  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter  across 
a  log.  Two  clips  will  produce  you  a  tent-peg.  If  you  are  inex- 
perienced, and  cherish  memories  of  striped  lawn  markees,  you 
will  cut  them  about  six  inches  long.  If  you  are  wise  and  old  and 
gray  in  woods  experience,  you  will  multiply  that  length  by  four. 
Then  your  loops  will  not  slip  off,  and  you  will  have  a  real  grip 
on  mother  earth,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  desirable  in 
the  event  of  a  heavy  rain  and  wind  squall  about  midnight.  If 
your  axe  is  as  sharp  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  can  point  them  more 
neatly  by  holding  them  suspended  in  front  of  you  while  you 
snip  at  their  ends  with  the  axe,  rather  than  by  resting  them 
against  a  solid  base.  Pile  them  together  at  the  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing. Cut  a  crotched  sapling  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  Now  unpack 
your  tent. 

In  a  wooded  country  you  will  not  take  the  time  to  fool  with 
tent  poles.  A  stout  line  run  through  the  eyelets  and  along  the 
apex  will  string  it  successfully  between  your  two  trees.  Draw 
the  line  as  tight  as  possible,  but  do  not  be  too  unhappy  if,  after 
your  best  efforts,  it  still  sags  a  little.  That  is  what  your  long 
crotched  stick  is  for.  Stake  out  your  four  corners.  If  you  get 
them  in  a  good  rectangle  and  in  such  relation  to  the  apex  as  to 
form  two  isosceles  triangles  of  the  ends,  your  tent  will  stand 
smoothly.  Therefore,  be  an  artist  and  do  it  right.  Once  the 
four  corners  are  well  placed,  the  rest  follows  naturally.  Occasion- 
ally in  the  North  Country  it  will  be  found  that  the  soil  is  too 
thin,  over  the  rocks,  to  grip  the  tent-pegs.  In  that  case  drive 
them  at  a  sharp  angle  as  deep  as  they  will  go,  and  then  lay  a 
large  flat  stone  across  the  slant  of  them.  Thus  anchored,  you 
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will  ride  out  a  gale.  Finally,  wedge  your  long  sapling  crotch 
under  the  line  —  outside  the  tent,  of  course  —  to  tighten  it. 
Your  shelter  is  up.  If  you  are  a  woodsman,  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  has  sufficed  to  accomplish  all  this. 

There  remains  the  question  of  a  bed,  and  you'd  better  attend 
to  it  now,  while  your  mind  is  still  occupied  with  the  shelter  prob- 
lem. Fell  a  good  thrifty  young  balsam  and  set  to  work  pulling 
off  the  fans.  Those  you  cannot  strip  off  easily  with  your  hands 
are  too  tough  for  your  purpose.  Lay  them  carelessly  crisscross 
against  the  blade  of  your  axe  and  up  the  handle.  They  will  not 
drop  off,  and  when  you  shoulder  that  axe  you  will  resemble  a 
walking  haystack,  and  will  probably  experience  a  genuine  emo- 
tion of  surprise  at  the  amount  of  balsam  that  can  be  thus  trans- 
ported. In  the  tent  lay  smoothly  one  layer  of  fans,  convex  side 
up,  butts  toward  the  foot.  Now  thatch  the  rest  on  top  of  this, 
thrusting  the  butt  ends  underneath  the  layer  already  placed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  fan  ends  curving  up  and  down 
towards  the  foot  of  your  bed.  Your  second  emotion  of  surprise 
will  assail  you  as  you  realize  how  much  spring  inheres  in  but  two 
or  three  layers  thus  arranged.  When  you  have  spread  your 
rubber  blanket,  you  will  be  possessed  of  a  bed  as  soft  as  and  a 
great  deal  more  aromatic  and  luxurious  than  any  you  would  be 
able  to  buy  in  town. 

Your  next  care  is  to  clear  a  living  space  in  front  of  the  tent. 
This  will  take  you  about  twenty  seconds,  for  you  need  not  be 
particular  as  to  stumps,  hummocks,  or  small  brush.  All  you 
want  is  room  for  cooking,  and  suitable  space  for  spreading  out 
your  provisions.  But  do  not  unpack  anything  yet. 

Your  fireplace  you  will  build  of  two  green  logs  laid  side  by 
side.  The  fire  is  to  be  made  between  them.  They  should  con- 
verge slightly,  in  order  that  the  utensils  to  be  rested  across 
them  may  be  of  various  sizes.  If  your  vicinity  yields  flat 
stones,  they  build  up  even  better  than  the  logs  —  unless  they 
happen  to  be  of  granite.  Granite  explodes  most  disconcertingly. 
Poles  sharpened,  driven  upright  into  the  ground,  and  then 
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pressed  down  to  slant  over  the  fireplace,  will  hold  your  kettles 
a  suitable  height  above  the  blaze. 

Fuel  should  be  your  next  thought.  A  roll  of  birch  bark  first 
of  all.  Then  some  of  the  small,  dry,  resinous  branches  that 
stick  out  from  the  trunks  of  medium-sized  pines,  living  or  dead. 
Finally,  the  wood  itself.  If  you  are  merely  cooking  supper,  and 
have  no  thought  for  a  warmth  fire  or  a  friendship  fire,  I  should 
advise  you  to  stick  to  the  dry  pine  branches,  helped  out,  in 
the  interest  of  coals  for  frying,  by  a  little  dry  maple  or  birch. 
If  you  need  more  of  a  blaze,  you  will  have  to  search  out,  fell, 
and  split  a  standing  dead  tree.  This  is  not  at  all  necessary.  I 
have  travelled  many  weeks  in  the  woods  without  using  a  more 
formidable  implement  than  a  one-pound  hatchet.  Pile  your 
fuel  —  a  complete  supply,  all  you  are  going  to  need  —  by  the 
side  of  your  already  improvised  fireplace.  But,  as  you  value 
your  peace  of  mind,  do  not  fool  with  matches. 

It  will  be  a  little  difficult  to  turn  your  mind  from  the  con- 
cept of  fire,  to  which  all  these  preparations  have  compellingly 
led  it,  —  especially  as  a  fire  is  the  one  cheerful  thing  your 
weariness  needs  the  most  at  this  time  of  day,  —  but  you  must 
do  so.  Leave  everything  just  as  it  is,  and  unpack  your  provisions. 

First  of  all,  rinse  your  utensils.  Hang  your  tea  pail,  with 
the  proper  quantity  of  water,  from  one  slanting  pole,  and  your 
kettle  from  the  other.  Salt  the  water  in  the  latter  receptacle. 
Peel  your  potatoes,  if  you  have  any  ;  open  your  little  provision 
sacks;  puncture  your  tin  cans,  if  you  have  any;  slice  your 
bacon ;  clean  your  fish ;  pluck  your  birds  ;  mix  your  dough  or 
batter ;  spread  your  table  tinware  on  your  tarpaulin  or  a  sheet 
of  birch  bark ;  cut  a  kettle-lifter ;  see  that  everything  you  are 
going  to  need  is  within  reach  of  your  hand  as  you  squat  on 
your  heels  before  the  fireplace.  Now  light  your  fire. 

The  civilized  method  is  to  build  a  fire  and  then  to  touch  a 
match  to  the  completed  structure.  If  well  done  and  in  a  grate 
or  stove,  this  works  beautifully.  Only  in  the  woods  you  have 
no  grate.  The  only  sure  way  is  as  follows ;  •  Hold  a  piece  of 
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birch  bark  in  your  hand.  Shelter  your  match  all  you  know 
how.  When  the  bark  is  caught,  lay  it  in  your  fireplace,  assist 
it  with  more  bark,  and  gradually  build  up,  twig  by  twig,  stick 
by  stick,  from  the  first  pin-point  of  flame,  all  the  fire  you  are 
going  to  need.  It  will  not  be  much.  The  little  hot  blaze  rising 
between  the  parallel  logs  directly  against  the  aluminum  of  your 
utensils  will  do  the  business  in  very  short  order.  In  fifteen 
minutes  at  most  your  meal  is  ready.  And  you  have  been  able 
to  attain  to  hot  food  thus  quickly  because  you  were  prepared. 

In  case  of  very  wet  weather  the  affair  is  altered  somewhat. 
If  the  rain  has  just  commenced,  do  not  stop  to  clear  out  very 
thoroughly,  but  get  your  tent  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
order  to  preserve  an  area  of  comparatively  dry  ground.  But 
if  the  earth  is  already  soaked,  you  had  best  build  a  bonfire  to 
dry  out  by,  while  you  cook  over  a  small  fire  a  little  distance 
removed,  leaving  the  tent  until  later.  Or  it  may  be  well  not 
to  pitch  the  tent  at  all,  but  to  lay  it  across  slanting  supports  at 
an  angle  to  reflect  the  heat  against  the  ground. 

It  is  no  joke  to  light  a  fire  in  the  rain.  An  Indian  can  do  it 
more  easily  than  a  white  man,  but  even  an  Indian  has  more 
trouble  than  the  story-books  acknowledge.  You  will  need  a 
greater  quantity  of  birch  bark,  a  bigger  pile  of  resinous  dead 
limbs  from  the  pine  trees,  and  perhaps  the  heart  of  a  dead  pine 
stub  or  stump.  Then,  with  infinite  patience,  you  may  be  able 
to  tease  the  flame.  Sometimes  a  small  dead  birch  contains  in 
the  waterproof  envelope  of  its  bark  a  species  of  powdery,  dry 
touchwood  that  takes  the  flame  readily.  Still,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  start  a  blaze  —  a  very  fine-looking,  cheerful,  healthy  blaze ; 
the  difficulty  is  to  prevent  its  petering  out  the  moment  your 
back  is  turned. 

But  the  depths  of  woe  are  sounded  and  the  limit  of  patience 
reached  when  you  are  forced  to  get  breakfast  in  the  dripping 
forest.  After  the  chill  of  early  dawn  you  are  always  reluctant 
in  the  best  of  circumstances  to  leave  your  blankets,  to  fumble 
with  numbed  fingers  for  matches,  to  handle  cold  steel  and  slip- 
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pery  fish.  But  when  every  leaf,  twig,  sapling,  and  tree  contains 
a  douche  of  cold  water;  when  the  wetness  oozes  about  your 
moccasins  from  the  soggy  earth  with  every  step  you  take; 
when  you  look  about  you  and  realize  that  somehow,  before.you 
can  get  a  mouthful  to  banish  that  before-breakfast  ill-humor, 
you  must  brave  cold  water  in  an  attempt  to  find  enough  fuel 
to  cook  with,  then  your  philosophy  and  early  religious  training 
avail  you  little.  The  first  ninety-nine  times  you  are  forced  to 
do  this  you  will  probably  squirm  circumspectly  through  the 
brush  in  a  vain  attempt  to  avoid  shaking  water  down  on  your- 
self;  you  will  resent  each  failure  to  do  so,  and  at  the  end  of 
your  rage  will  personify  the  wilderness  for  the  purpose  of  one 
sweeping  anathema.  The  hundredth  time  will  bring  you 
wisdom.  You  will  do  the  anathema  —  rueful  rather  than  en- 
raged —  from  the  tent  opening.  Then  you  will  plunge  boldly 
in  and  get  wet.  It  is  not  pleasant,  but  it  has  to  be  done,  and 
you  will  save  much  temper,  not  to  speak  of  time. 

Dick  and  I  earned  our  diplomas  at  this  sort  of  work.  It 
rained  twelve  of  the  first  fourteen  days  we  were  out.  Toward 
the  end  of  that  two  weeks  I  doubt  if  even  an  Indian  could  have 
discovered  a  dry  stick  of  wood  in  the  entire  country.  The  land 
was  of  Laurentian  rock  formation,  running  in  parallel  ridges 
of  bare  stone  separated  by  hollows  carpeted  with  a  thin  layer 
of  earth.  The  ridges  were  naturally  ill  adapted  to  camping, 
and  the  cup  hollows  speedily  filled  with  water  until  they  became 
most  creditable  little  marshes.  Often  we  hunted  for  an  hour  or 
so  before  we  could  find  any  sort  of  a  spot  to  pitch  our  tent.  As 
for  a  fire,  it  was  a  matter  of  chopping  down  dead  trees  large 
enough  to  have  remained  dry  inside,  or  armfuls  of- birch  bark, 
and  of  the  patient  drying  out,  by  repeated  ignition,  of  enough 
fuel  to  cook  very  simple  meals.  Of  course  we  could  have  kept 
a  big  fire  going  easily  enough,  but  we  were  travelling  steadily 
and  had  not  time  enough  for  that.  In  these  trying  circumstances 
Dick  showed  that,  no  matter  how  much  of  a  tenderfoot  he 
might  be,  he  was  game  enough  under  stress. 
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But  to  return  to  our  pleasant  afternoon.  While*  you  are 
consuming  the  supper  you  will  hang  over  some  water  to  heat 
for  the  dish-washing,  and  the  dish-washing  you  will  attend  to 
the  moment  you  have  finished  eating.  Do  not  commit  the  fallacy 
of  sitting  down  for  a  little  rest.  Better  finish  the  job  completely 
while  you  are  about  it.  You  will  appreciate  leisure  so  much 
more  later.  In  lack  of  a  wash-rag  you  will  find  that  a  bunch  of 
tall  grass  bent  double  makes  an  ideal  swab. 

Now  brush  the  flies  from  your  tent,  drop  the  mosquito- 
proof  lining,  and  enjoy  yourself.  The  whole  task,  from  first  to 
last,  has  consumed  but  a  little  over  an  hour.  And  you  are 
through  for  the  day.  In  th§  woods,  as  nowhere  else,  you  will 
earn  your  leisure  only  by  forethought.  Make  no  move  until 
you  know  it  follows  the  line  of  greatest  economy.  To  putter 
is  to  wallow  in  endless  desolation.  If  you  cannot  move  directly 
and  swiftly  and  certainly  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  in 
everything  you  do,  take  a  guide  with  you ;  you  are  not  of  the 
woods  people.  You  will  never  enjoy  doing  for  yourself,  for 
your  days  will  be  crammed  with  unending  labor. 

It  is  but  a  little  after  seven.  The  long  crimson  shadows  of 
the  North  Country  are  lifting  across  the  aisles  of  the  forest. 
You  sit  on  a  log,  or  lie  on  your  back,  and  blow  contented  clouds 
straight  up  into  the  air.  Nothing  can  disturb  you  now.  The 
wilderness  is  yours,  for  you  have  taken  from  it  the  essentials  of 
primitive  civilization,  —  shelter,  warmth,  and  food.  An  hour 
ago  a  rainstorm  would  have  been  a  minor  catastrophe.  Now 
you  do  not  care.  Blow  high,  blow  low,  you  have  made  for  your- 
self an  abiding  place,  so  that  the  signs  of  the  sky  are  less  im- 
portant to  you  than  to  the  city  dweller  who  wonders  if  he  should 
take  an  umbrella.  From  your  doorstep  you  can  look  placidly 
out  on  the  great  unknown.  The  noises  of  the  forest  draw 
close  about  you  their  circle  of  mystery,  but  the  circle  cannot 
break  upon  you,  for  here  you  have  conjured  the  homely  sounds 
of  kettle  and  crackling  flame  to  keep  ward.  Thronging  down 
through  the  twilight  steal  the  jealous  woodland  shadows,  awful 
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in  the  sublimity  of  the  Silent  Places,  but  at  the  sentry  outposts 
of  your  fire-lit  trees  they  pause  like  wild  animals,  hesitating 
to  advance.  The  wilderness,  untamed,  dreadful  at  night,  is 
all  about ;  but  this  one  little  spot  you  have  reclaimed.  Here  is 
something  before  unknown  to  the  eerie  spirits  of  the  woods.  As 
you  sleepily  knock  the  ashes  from  the  pipe,  you  look  about  on 
the  familiar  scene  with  accustomed  satisfaction.  You  are  at 
home. 

Note 

Page  156.  Pompeii  and  ancient  Vesuvius.  An  eruption  of  Mt.  Vesu- 
vius in  79  a.d.  destroyed  Pompeii  and  neighboring  cities,  covering  them 
with  ashes  or  molten  lava.  Modern  excavations  have  unearthed  much 
of  this  area. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "the  Long  Trail"  ? 

2.  When  is  camp  life  successful  according  to  this  author?  Is  there 
any  essential  for  the  comfort  of  camp  life  which  he  has  omitted? 

3.  Describe  a  similar  camping  experience  of  your  own. 


A  Sojourn  in  the  Woods 

RAEBURN  HUNT 
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Realizing  that  America  has  almost  lost  her  heritage  of  wild  life,  the 
young  naturalist  Raeburn  Hunt  (1899-1935)  rendered  a  definite 
public  service  by  his  efforts  to  restore  and  conserve  the  various  species 
of  animals,  especially  in  his  native  state. 

Born  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  he  graduated  from  the  Kimball 
Union  Academy  in  1916,  served  for  a  few  months  in  the  army,  and 
graduated  in  1921  from  the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  During 
his  senior  year  he  taught  English  in  the  Hartford  High  School.  A  year 
later  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard  University, 
where  he  did  considerable  further  graduate  study.  After  teaching  at 
Colby  College,  Maine,  and  at  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  he  became 
a  free-lance  reporter  for  different  newspapers,  writing  articles  on  deer, 
beavers,  and  other  wild  animals  which  he  photographed  himself.  Then 
for  some  years  he  was  a  publicity  writer  for  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  an  independent  publicist ;  but  at  every  opportunity  he  spent 
many  weeks  in  both  summer  and  winter  in  the  north-country  wilds. 
His  lifelong  hobby  of  studying  animals  grew  into  a  love  of  conservation, 
to  which,  as  chief  warden  of  the  New  Hampshire  Fish  and  Game  De- 
partment, the  last  four  years  of  his  life  were  devoted.  His  writings,  as 
this  essay  reveals,  abound  with  freshness,  vigor,  and  life. 

,„„„„,„  mum......  H.mi.m.jHl.mm.  „,........,.......«."".«..".....".«■••'•••»■»»«»»«»'»»»»»•» 

I HAVE  often  wanted  to  live  a  few  days  as  deliberately  as  na- 
ture. I  have  wondered  how  it  seems  to  live  deep  in  the 
woods,  with  only  birds  and  animals  for  neighbors,  and  noth- 
ing to  do  but  observe  them.  I  was  still  wondering  last  sum- 
mer, when  my  wife  and  I  went  to  study  and  photograph  a  colony 
of  beavers.  We  went  for  a  week  and  remained  six  months, 
coming  out  only  for  necessary  supplies,  for  extra  blankets  and 
clothing,  all  of  which  we  had  to  carry  in  pack  baskets. 

Most  of  this  time  we  lived  in  a  silk  tent  of  our  own  making, 
sleeping  on  a  bed  of  balsam  browse,  and  cooking  our  meals 
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over  an  open  fire.  It  was  a  wild  and  remote  spot  on  the  Cana- 
dian border,  known  only  to  fishermen  and  timber  cruisers,  of 
whom  we  saw  none.  The  railroad  had  not  found  its  way  within 
forty  miles  of  our  camp  fire,  and  the  nearest  settlement  was  a 
brisk  half  a  day's  hike  through  the  woods.  During  this  time, 
living  the  simplest  and  happiest  of  lives,  we  learned  what 
Thoreau  meant  when  he  wrote  that,  at  Walden  Pond,  he  grew 
like  corn  in  the  night. 

It  is  pleasant  to  camp  out  for  a  night  or  two,  especially  if 
done  in  the  pages  of  Stevenson  or  Stewart  Edward  White ;  but 
living  day  after  day  in  the  solitude  of  unfrequented  forests  is  a 
quite  different  experience.  Many  wise  men  have  held  that  it  is 
a  necessary  part  of  everybody's  education.  Those  nights  in 
August  ^nd  September,  when  we  spread  our  blanket  in  the  thick 
grass  of  an  old  beaver  meadow  and  lay  out  under  a  canopy  of 
stars !  How  many  lovely  memories  come  tumbling  back  now : 
the  loom  of  the  mountain  ridges,  the  great  arch  of  the  star- 
filled  sky,  the  smell  of  wood  smoke  and  the  red  glow  of  the 
friendly  fire,  the  sudden  hush  that  comes  just  before  dark,  the 
moon  on  the  river,  and  then  —  the  voices  of  night. 

Oh,  we  had  plenty  of  visitors!  There  was  an  inseparable 
pair  of  giant  hedgehogs  that  used  to  come  swaying  and  grunting 
into  camp  every  night,  looking  for  an  ax  handle  to  chew  or  a 
stray  bar  of  soap.  Sometimes  a  jackrabbit  would  speed  out  of 
the  night  like  a  bullet,  run  straight  past  the  fire,  and  vanish  in 
the  darkness  crying  pitifully.  Black  bears  poked  along  the 
river,  but  we  rarely  saw  them.  Scores  of  beavers  logged  up 
and  down  the  banks,  quite  near  camp,  and  on  a  perfectly  still 
night  we  occasionally  heard  the  sudden  crash  and  echo  of  a 
small  tree  which  they  had  cut  down  in  their  own  inimitable 
way.  Owls  sounded  off  every  night  from  the  swamps  and  ridges, 
dozens  of  them ;  and  now  and  then,  through  the  velvety  dark- 
ness, would  come  the  sharp  sound  of  the  prowling  wildcat,  a 
cry  that  never  failed  to  bring  with  it  a  prickly  and  not  wholly 
pleasant  feeling.  Always  the  deer  came  with  the  dusk  on  cat 
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feet  and  browsed  in  the  meadow.  They  soon  learned  that  we 
carried  no  guns  and  meant  them  no  harm,  and  a  yearling  doe 
would  often  walk  cautiously  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  us. 

During  those  first  summer  days,  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
really  millions  of  birds.  There  were  an  unusual  number  of  red- 
starts and  black  and  white  warblers,  many  of  the  large  warbler 
family,  in  fact;  vireos,  pert  little  wrens,  bluejays,  kingfishers, 
Wilson's  thrush,  many  of  the  sparrows,  great  flocks  of  cedar  wax- 
wings  and  robins  in  the  raspberry  patches,  the  inevitable  juncos 
and  chicadees,  and,  above  all,  bluebirds  and  white-throated  spar- 
rows. After  a  warm  shower,  when  the  mists  rose  wraithlike  from 
the  meadow,  then  the  whitethroats  would  call :  "Old  man  Pea- 
body,  Peabody,  Peabody,"  in  a  way  that  would  almost  make 
your  heart  stand  still ;  and  the  bluebirds  would  sing :  "Truly- 
tru-a-lee,"  just  as  if  it  were  Spring  again  and  they  had  reached 
as  far  north  as  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Then  you  could  smell 
balsam,  the  damp  smell  of  decaying  wood  and  vegetation,  joe- 
pye  weed  and  thoroughwort  along  the  river ;  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  down  in  the  deep  grass,  ripe  wild  strawberries ! 

The  days  were  long,  yet  how  quickly  the  hours  flew.  We 
rolled  out  of  our  blankets  every  morning  and  eagerly  watched 
the  sun  tip  the  highest  peak  with  fire,  just  as  home-coming 
Athenians  watched  it  strike  Athene's  spear  in  the  early  dawn 
on  the  Acropolis.  When  we  built  our  fire,  the  first  birds  would 
begin  to  peep  sleepily,  and  the  deer  would  lope  away  through  the 
morning  mists.  By  the  time  we  had  cooked  and  eaten  breakfast, 
the  sun  would  have  slid  down  the  ridges  into  the  hollows,  the 
wrens  would  be  tinkling  out  their  silvery  arpeggios,  the  red 
squirrels  would  be  winding  up  their  clocks,  bees  would  be  back- 
ing out  of  the  joe-pye  blossoms  and  warming  up  for  flight,  and 
the  little  valley  would  be  alive  with  song  again. 

Another  day  to  do  just  what  you  pleased  —  or  do  nothing. 
Yet  we  were  unbelievably  busy.  Sometimes  we  would  follow  a 
stream  for  half  a  day,  or  climb  a  ridge,  or  watch  a  family  of 
foxes,  or  pick  berries,  or  make  camp  utensils  out  of  birch  bark 
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and  spruce  roots.  Many  times  we  just  sat  beside  the  rippling 
singing  river  and  waited.  So  much  life  went  up  and  down  that 
river.  Now  and  then  a  mother  duck  would  sweep  grandly  down, 
clucking  solicitously  to  a  family  of  skittish  fledglings.  Some- 
times a  mink  would  steal  snakily  along,  or  a  fisher  would  ap- 
pear, swinging  its  blunt  head  constantly  from  side  to  side ;  and 
once  an  otter  emerged  from  the  water,  like  a  small  seal,  and 
began  sniffing  at  a  cake  of  soap  left  on  the  rocks.  Kingfishers 
perched  on  overhanging  limbs  and  drowsed  with  one  eye  open ; 
stately  blue  herons  stood  on  one  leg  in  shallow  pools ;  and  to 
beavers,  muskrats  and  ducks,  the  river  was  just  a  trunkline 
highway  through  the  forest.  Whatever  we  did,  before  we  knew 
it  darkness  would  be  coming  fast,  the  river  would  grow  strangely 
louder,  winds  and  bird  song  grew  still ;  a  few  last  sleepy  notes 
from  the  whitethroats  and  we  knew  that  it  was  time  to  build 
another  birch  fire  and  gather  close  to  it  for  warmth. 

During  this  time  we,  too,  grew  like  corn  in  the  night.  This 
remote  country  was  a  paradise  of  wild  life.  There  were  no 
trains,  no  ticking  clocks,  no  mail,  no  noise,  no  newspapers,  no 
bills  or  rent  to  pay,  no  interruptions,  and  few  of  those  things 
which  in  daily  life  sometimes  grow  irksome  to  most  of  us.  We 
were  never  lonely,  never  dissatisfied,  never  idle.  At  times  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  we  could  have  gone  on  forever  without 
urgently  feeling  the  need  of  society  and  its  ways,  but  of  course 
this  was  not  so.  Our  experiment  was  nearly  ended  before  cold 
weather  came.  By  that  time  all  the  song  birds  except  the 
chickadees  had  left  us.  Deer  took  to  the  ridges  and  were  rarely 
seen  near  camp.  Lagoons  skimmed  over  rapidly  and  every  day 
wedges  of  ducks  came  flying  southward  a  mile  a  minute. 

We  had  to  forsake  our  tent  and  move  into  a  none  too  snug 
cabin.  One  morning  when  we  awoke,  there  was  a  real  snow- 
storm; several  inches  fell  and  never  left  us.  The  iron  grip 
of  winter  took  hold  of  the  forest.  Red  squirrels  came  into  camp 
and  fraternized  over  hunks  of  cornbread ;  and  how  the  noisy 
jays  fought,  and  screamed,  and  chattered!   Jackrabbits  began 
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to  congregate  in  the  cedar  swamps.  Weasels  and  wood  mice 
went  scurrying  about  after  food,  leaving  their  odd  little  tracks 
in  the  snow. 

How  fascinating  it  is  to  watch  the  procession  of  the  seasons ! 
The  singing  green  world  that  we  had  known  familiarly  in  sum- 
mer, so  vivid  and  kaleidoscopic  with  song  and  color,  grew  white 
and  infinitely  still.  Most  of  our  neighbors  vanished.  The  woods 
seemed  suddenly  deserted.  Nov/  and  then  a  partridge  would 
explode,  almost  from  under  one's  feet,  with  a  mighty  fanfare  of 
powerful  wings  ;  in  the  silent  night  watches  the  owls  still  hooted 
briefly,  but  not  often.  A  fresh  snowfall  would  soon  become  criss- 
crossed with  exciting  footprints,  but  these  were  made  mostly  by 
night-loving  animals.  For  the  most  part  we  were  deserted. 

The  days  were  short  and,  almost  invariably,  overcast  skies 
were  the  rule  for  December.  Often  we  lit  candles  shortly  after 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  began  to  long  for  books  to 
read,  for  a  hot  shower  bath,  warm  radiators,  for  orange  juice, 
ice  cream,  honey  and  waffles,  and  some  of  those  amenities  of 
civilization  which  grew  to  have  an  epic  significance  there  in  the 
snow-filled  silent  woods. 

Then  the  thermometer  had  a  most  disconcerting  habit  of 
hovering  around  zero  for  several  days  each  week.  Our  rusty 
stove,  made  from  half  an  oil  barrel,  had  its  drawbacks !  Every 
night  the  water  bucket  froze ;  and  every  morning  we  had  to 
chop  a  hole  in  the  river.  Nature  became  a  little  stern,  not  ex- 
actly unfriendly,  but  a  little  too  indifferent  to  our  welfare.  And 
so  one  dull  gray  morning,  we  shouldered  our  packs,  strapped  on 
our  snowshoes,  and  gayly  waved  farewell  to  the  forest  that  had 
been  school  and  home  to  us  for  many  happy  carefree  months. 

Notes 

Page  167.  Thoreau.  David  Henry  Thoreau  (1817-1862)  was  an 
American  essayist  who  lived  alone,  studying  nature,  near  a  small  lake 
known  as  Walden  Pond,  not  far  from  Concord,  Massachusetts. 

167.  Stevenson.  See  page  172. 
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167.  White.  See  page  155. 

,168.  Arnold  Arboretum.  An  extensive  park,  or  reservation,  near 
Boston,  where  trees  and  shrubs  are  cultivated  for  scientific  purposes ; 
"the  living  tree  museum  of  Harvard." 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  Why  are  solitude  and  deliberation  essentials  of  education? 

2.  List  the  various  delights  found  during  this  woodland  sojourn. 
Which  one  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  writer  ? 

3.  In  what  ways  was  the  forest  both  a  school  and  a  home  to  him  ? 

4.  What  outdoor  experiences  of  yours  has  this  lover  of  the  woods 
not  included  ? 

5.  What  poems  or  other  writings  are  recalled  to  your  mind  by  various 
phrases  and  thoughts  in  this  essay  ? 
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Perhaps  the  best  introduction  to  Stevenson  is  through  his  often- 
quoted  "Christmas  Sermon,"  which  is  indeed  the  epitome  of  his 
philosophy,  fully  exemplified  in  his  own  life : 

"  To  be  honest,  to  be  kind,  to  earn  a  little  and  to  spend  a  little  less, 
to  make  upon  the  whole  a  family  happier  for  his  presence,  to  renounce 
when  that  shall  be  necessary  and  not  be  embittered,  to  keep  a  few 
friends  but  these  without  capitulation  —  above  all,  on  the  same  grim 
condition,  to  keep  friends  with  himself  —  here  is  a  task  for  all  that  a 
man  has  of  fortitude  and  delicacy." 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (1850-1894)  had  great  need  of  fortitude, 
for  he  was  delicate  physically  all  his  life.  Born  at  Edinburgh,  where 
his  father  and  grandfather  were  the  foremost  builders  of  lighthouses 
in  their  day,  he  was  too  frail  to  follow  their  occupation.  Affected  with 
lung  trouble  from  childhood,  he  was  forced  to  spend  his  life  in  quest  of 
health ;  but  always  he  read  widely  and  eagerly.  It  became  his  habit 
to  keep  notes  of  his  journeys,  especially  his  travels  on  foot  through 
European  countries,  and  these  notes  were  the  origin  of  many  later 
essays  and  novels  which  are  still  popular.  Two  of  these  are  An  Inland 
Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey.  Still  seeking  sunshine,  he  came  to 
America ;  but  after  the  hardships  of  a  steerage  passage  on  an  emigrant 
ship  and  an  overland  trip  as  a  second-class  passenger,  he  reached  Cali- 
fornia penniless  and  at  death's  door.  He  was  saved  only  by  the  devoted 
care  of  his  wife,  an  American,  whom  he  had  met  on  his  Continental 
tours  and  married  after  reaching  San  Francisco. 

For  several  years  he  was  a  traveler,  usually  spending  the  summers 
in  Scotland  and  the  winters  in  southern  Europe  or  occasionally  in 
California ;  but  finally,  after  taking  an  eight-thousand-mile  voyage  in 
*•  Pacific  waters,  he  made  his  home  at  Vailima,  Samoa.  Living  there  on 
a  large  plantation,  he  improved  somewhat  in  health,  so  that  he  was 
able  to  write  a  great  deal.  The  native  islanders  loved  him  dearly, 
calling  him  Tusitala,  "the  Teller  of  Tales" ;  and  when  death  came  to 
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this  frail,  courageous,  and  charming  man,  sixty  of  them  hewed  a  path- 
way to  Mt.  Vaea,  a  precipitous  peak  on  their  coral  island,  where  they 
buried  him.  On  his  grave  they  placed  a  boulder,  on  which  they  carved 
the  words  of  his  own  "Requiem." 

Wherever  Stevenson  went  he  found  material  for  his  pen.  He  has 
written  unforgettable  verse  for  children;  thrilling  adventure  stories 
and  romances  for  youth,  like  Treasure  Island  and  Kidnapped;  historical 
tales  of  his  native  land;  books  of  travel  and  sketches  of  scenes  in  Europe, 
America,  and  the  South  Seas ;  charming  letters ;  distinguished  essays  on 
many  subjects;  and  also  a  well-known  mystery  story,  Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde,  which  is  a  study  in  dual  personality.  Because  of  his  varied 
subjects  and  types  of  writing,  as  well  as  his  excellence  in  all,  Stevenson 
appeals  to  readers  of  many  ages  and  differing  interests. 

„  „„..„  ,  ■  -  ■  '  ' ' ' " """ 

T  must  not  be  imagined  that  a  walking  tour,  as  some  would 

-  have  us  fancy,  is  merely  a  better  or  worse  way  of  seeing  the 
country.  There  are  many  ways  of  seeing  landscape  quite  as 
good;  and  none  more  vivid,  in  spite  of  canting  dilettantes, 
than  from  a  railway  train.  But  landscape  on  a  walking  tour  is 
quite  accessory.  He  who  is  indeed  of  the  brotherhood  does  not 
voyage  in  quest  of  the  picturesque,  but  of  certain  jolly  humors 

—  of  the  hope  and  spirit  with  which  the  march  begins  at  morn- 
ing, and  the  peace  and  spiritual  repletion  of  the  evening's  rest. 
He  cannot  tell  whether  he  puts  his  knapsack  on,  or  takes  it  off, 
with  more  delight.  The  excitement  of  the  departure  puts  him 
in  key  for  that  of  the  arrival.  Whatever  he  does  is  not  only  a 
reward  in  itself,  but  will  be  further  rewarded  in  the  sequel; 
and  so  pleasure  leads  on  to  pleasure  in  an  endless  chain.  It  is 
this  that  so  few  can  understand;  they  will  either  be  always 
lounging  or  always  at  five  miles  an  hour;  they  do  not  play  off 
the  one  against  the  other,  prepare  all  day  for  the  evening,  and 
all  evening  for  the  next  day.  And,  above  all,  it  is  here  that  your 
overwalker  fails  of  comprehension.  His  heart  rises  against  those 
who  drink  their  Curasao  in  liqueur  glasses,  when  he  himself  can 
swill  it  in  a  brown  john.  He  will  not  believe  that  the  flavor 
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is  more  delicate  in  the  smaller  dose.  He  will  not  believe  that 
to  walk  this  unconscionable  distance  is  merely  to  stupefy  and 
brutalize  himself,  and  come  to  his  inn,  at  night,  with  a  sort  of 
frost  on  his  five  wits,  and  a  starless  night  of  darkness  in  his 
spirit.  Not  for  him  the  mild  luminous  evening  of  the  temperate 
walker!  He  has  nothing  left  of  man  but  a  physical  need  for 
bedtime  and  a  double  nightcap ;  and  even  his  pipe,  if  he  be  a 
smoker,  will  be  savorless  and  disenchanted.  It  is  the  fate  of 
such  an  one  to  take  twice  as  much  trouble  as  is  needed  to  obtain 
happiness,  and  miss  the  happiness  in  the  end ;  he  is  the  man  of 
the  proverb,  in  short,  who  goes  further  and  fares  worse. 

Now,  to  be  properly  enjoyed,  a  walking  tour  should  be  gone 
upon  alone.  If  you  go  in  a  company,  or  even  in  pairs,  it  is  no 
longer  a  walking  tour  in  anything  but  name ;  it  is  something 
else  and  more  in  the  nature  of  a  picnic.  A  walking  tour  should 
be  gone  upon  alone,  because  freedom  is  of  the  essence ;  because 
you  should  be  able  to  stop  and  go  on,  and  follow  this  way  or 
that,  as  the  freak  takes  you ;  and  because  you  must  have  your 
own  pace,  and  neither  trot  alongside  a  champion  walker,  nor 
mince  in  time  with  a  girl.  And  then  you  must  be  open  to  all 
impressions  and  let  your  thoughts  take* color  from  what  you 
see.  You  should  be  as  a  pipe  for  any  wind  to  play  upon.  "I 
cannot  see  the  wit,"  says  Hazlitt*,  ftof  walking  and  talking  at 
the  same  time.  When  I  am  in  the  country  I  wish  to  vegetate 
like  the  country,"  —  which  is  the  gist  of  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  the  matter.  There  should  be  no  cackle  of  voices  at  your 
elbow,  to  jar  on  the  meditative  silence  of  the  morning.  And 
so  long  as  a  man  is  reasoning  he  cannot  surrender  himself  to 
that  fine  intoxication  that  comes  of  much  motion  in  the  open 
air,  that  begins  in  a  sort  of  dazzle  and  sluggishness  of  the  brain, 
and  ends  in  a  peace  that  passes  comprehension. 

During  the  first  day  or  so  of  any  tour  there  are  moments  of 
bitterness,  when  the  traveler  feels  more  than  coldly  towards  his 
knapsack,  when  he  is  half  in  a  mind  to  throw  it  bodily  over  the 
hedge  and,  like  Christian  on  a  similar  occasion,  "give  three  leaps 
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and  go  on  singing."  And  yet  it  soon  acquires  a  property  of 
easiness.  It  becomes  magnetic ;  the  spirit  of  the  journey  enters 
into  it.  And  no  sooner  have  you  passed  the  straps  over  your 
shoulder  than  the  lees  of  sleep  are  cleared  from  you,  you  pull 
yourself  together  with  a  shake,  and  fall  at  once  into  your  stride. 
And  surely,  of  all  possible  moods,  this,  in  which  a  man  takes 
the  road,  is  the  best.   Of  course,  if  he  will  keep  thinking  of 
his  anxieties,  if  he  will  open  the  merchant  Abudah's  chest  and 
walk  arm-in-arm  with  the  hag  —  why,  wherever  he  is,  and 
whether  he  walk  fast  or  slow,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  not 
be  happy.   And  so  much  the  more  shame  to  himself!  There 
are  perhaps  thirty  men  setting  forth  at  that  same  hour,  and  I 
would  lay  a  large  wager  there  is  not  another  dull  face  among  the 
thirty.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  follow,  in  a  coat  of  darkness, 
one  after  another  of  these  wayfarers,  some  summer  morning, 
for  the  first  few  miles  upon  the  road.  This  one,  who  walks  fast, 
with  a  keen  look  in  his  eyes,  is  all  concentrated  in  his  own  mind ; 
he  is  up  at  his  loom,  weaving  and  weaving,  to  set  the  landscape 
to  words.  This  one  peers  about,  as  he  goes,  among  the  grasses ; 
he  waits  by  the  canal  to  watch  the  dragon-flies ;  he  leans  on  the 
gate  of  the  pasture,  and  cannot  look  enough  upon  the  com- 
placent kine.  And  here  comes  another,  talking,  laughing,  and 
gesticulating  to  himself.  His  face  changes  from  time  to  time,  as 
indignation  flashes  from  his  eyes  or  anger  clouds  his  forehead. 
He  is  composing  articles,  delivering  orations,  and  conducting 
the  most  impassioned  interviews,  by  the  way.  A  little  farther 
on,  and  it  is  as  like  as  not  he  will  begin  to  sing.  And  well  for 
him,  supposing  him  to  be  no  great  master  in  that  art,  if  he 
stumble  across  no  stolid  peasant  at  a  corner ;  for  on  such  an 
occasion,  I  scarcely  know  which  is  the  more  troubled,  or  whether 
it  is  worse  to  suffer  the  confusion  of  your  troubadour,  or  the 
unfeigned  alarm  of  your  clown.  A  sedentary  population,  accus- 
tomed, besides,  to  the  strange  mechanical  bearing  of  the  com- 
mon tramp,  can  in  no  wise  explain  to  itself  the  gaiety  of  these 
passers-by.  I  knew  one  man  who  was  arrested  as  a  runaway 
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lunatic,  because,  although  a  full-grown  person  with  a  red  beard, 
he  skipped  as  he  went  like  a  child.  And  you  would  be  astonished 
if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the  grave  and  learned  heads  who  have 
confessed  to  me  that,  when  on  walking  tours,  they  sang  —  and 
sang  very  ill  —  and  had  a  pair  of  red  ears  when,  as  described 
above,  the  inauspicious  peasant  plumped  into  their  arms  from 
round  a  corner.  And  here,  lest  you  should  think  I  am  exag- 
gerating, is  Hazlitt's  own  confession,  from  his  essay  On  Going  a 
Journey,  which  is  so  good  that  there  should  be  a  tax  levied  on 
all  who  have  not  read  it :  — 

"Give  me  the  clear  blue  sky  over  my  head,"  says  he,  "and 
the  green  turf  beneath  my  feet,  a  winding  road  before  me,  and 
a  three  hours'  march  to  dinner  —  and  then  to  thinking !  It  is 
hard  if  I  cannot  start  some  game  on  these  lone  heaths.  I  laugh, 
I  run,  I  leap,  I  sing  for  joy." 

Bravo!  After  that  adventure  of  my  friend  with  the  police- 
man, you  would  not  have  cared,  would  you,  to  publish  that  in 
the  first  person  ?  But  we  have  no  bravery  nowadays,  and,  even 
in  books,  must  all  pretend  to  be  as  dull  and  foolish  as  our  neigh- 
bors. It  was  not  so  with  Hazlitt.  And  notice  how  learned 
he  is  (as,  indeed,  throughout  the  essay)  in  the  theory  of  walking 
tours.  He  is  none  of  your  athletic  men  in  purple  stockings,  who 
walk  their  fifty  miles  a  day :  three  hours'  march  is  his  ideal. 
And  then  he  must  have  a  winding  road,  the  epicure ! 

Yet  there  is  one  thing  I  object  to  in  these  words  of  his,  one 
thing  in  the  great  master's  practice  that  seems  to  me  not  wholly 
wise.  I  do  not  approve  of  that  leaping  and  running.  Both  of 
these  hurry  the  respiration ;  they  both  shake  up  the  brain  out 
of  its  glorious  open-air  confusion;  and  they  both  break  the 
pace.  Uneven  walking  is  not  so  agreeable  to  the  body,  and  it 
distracts  and  irritates  the  mind.  Whereas,  when  once  you  have 
fallen  into  an  equable  stride,  it  requires  no  conscious  thought 
from  you  to  keep  it  up,  and  yet  it  prevents  you  from  thinking 
earnestly  of  anything  else.  Like  knitting,  like  the  work  of  a 
copying  clerk,  it  gradually  neutralizes  and  sets  to  sleep  the 
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serious  activity  of  the  mind.  We  can  think  of  this  or  that, 
lightly  and  laughingly,  as  a  child  thinks,  or  as  we  think  in  a 
morning  dose ;  we  can  make  puns  or  puzzle  out  acrostics,  and 
trifle  in  a  thousand  ways  with  words  and  rhymes ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  honest  work,  when  we  come  to  gather  ourselves  to- 
gether for  an  effort,  we  may  sound  the  trumpet  as  loud  and 
long  as  we  please ;  the  great  barons  of  the  mind  will  not  rally 
to  the  standard,  but  sit,  each  one,  at  home,  warming  his  hands 
over  his  own  fire  and  brooding  on  his  own  private  thought ! 

In  the  course  of  a  day's  walk,  you  see,  there  is  much  variance 
in  the  mood.  From  the  exhilaration  of  the  start,  to  the  happy 
phlegm  of  the  arrival,  the  change  is  certainly  great.  As  the 
day  goes  on,  the  traveller  moves  from  the  one  extreme  towards 
the  other.  He  becomes  more  and  more  incorporated  with  the 
material  landscape,  and  the  open-air  drunkenness  grows  upon 
him  with  great  strides,  until  he  posts  along  the  road,  and  sees 
everything  about  him,  as  in  a  cheerful  dream.  The  first  is 
certainly  brighter,  but  the  second  stage  is  the  more  peaceful. 
A  man  does  not  make  so  many  articles  towards  the  end,  nor 
does  he  laugh  aloud  ;  but  the  purely  animal  pleasures,  the  sense 
of  physical  well-being,  the  delight  of  every  inhalation,  of  every 
time  the  muscles  tighten  down  the  thigh,  console  him  for  the 
absence  of  the  others,  and  bring  him  to  his  destination  still 
content. 

Nor  must  I  forget  to  say  a  word  on  bivouacs.  You  come  to  a 
milestone  on  a  hill,  or  some  place  where  deep  ways  meet  under 
trees ;  and  off  goes  the  knapsack,  and  down  you  sit  to  smoke  a 
pipe  in  the  shade.  You  sink  into  yourself,  and  the  birds  come 
round  and  look  at  you;  and  your  smoke  dissipates  upon  the 
afternoon  under  the  blue  dome  of  heaven;  and  the  sun  lies 
warm  upon  your  feet,  and  the  cool  air  visits  your  neck  and 
turns  aside  your  open  shirt.  If  you  are  not  happy,  you  must 
have  an  evil  conscience.  You  may  dally  as  long  as  you  like 
by  the  roadside.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  millennium  were  arrived, 
when  we  shall  throw  our  clocks  and  watches  over  the  housetop, 
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and  remember  time  and  seasons  no  more.  Not  to  keep  hours 
for  a  lifetime  is,  I  was  going  to  say,  to  live  for  ever.  You  have 
no  idea,  unless  you  have  tried  it,  how  endlessly  long  is  a  sum- 
mer's day,  that  you  measure  out  only  by  hunger,  and  bring  to 
an  end  only  when  you  are  drowsy.  I  know  a  village  where  there 
are  hardly  any  clocks,  where  no  one  knows  more  of  the  days  of 
the  week  than  by  a  sort  of  instinct  for  the  fete  on  Sundays,  and 
where  only  one  person  can  tell  you  the  day  of  the  month,  and 
she  is  generally  wrong;  and  if  people  were  aware  how  slow 
Time  journeyed  in  that  village,  and  what  armfuls  of  spare 
hours  he  gives,  over  and  above  the  bargain,  to  its  wise  in- 
habitants, I  believe  there  would  be  a  stampede  out  of  London, 
Liverpool,  Paris,  and  a  variety  of  large  towns,  where  the  clocks 
lose  their  heads,  and  shake  the  hours  out  each  one  faster  than 
the  other,  as  though  they  were  all  in  a  wager.  And  all  these 
foolish  pilgrims  would  each  bring  his  own  misery  along  with 
him,  in  a  watch-pocket !  It  is  to  be  noticed,  there  were  no  clocks 
and  watches  in  the  much-vaunted  days  before  the  flood.  It 
follows,  of  course,  there  were  no  appointments,  and  punctuality 
was  not  yet  thought  upon.  t? Though  ye  take  from  a  covetous 
man  all  his  treasure,"  says  Milton,  "he  has  yet  one  jewel  left; 
ye  cannot  deprive  him  of  his  covetousness."  And  so  I  would 
say  of  a  modern  man  of  business,  you  may  do  what  you  will 
for  him,  put  him  in  Eden,  give  him  the  elixir  of  life  —  he  has 
still  a  flaw  at  heart,  he  still  has  his  business  habits.  Now,  there 
is  no  time  when  business  habits  are  more  mitigated  than  on  a 
walking  tour.  And  so  during  these  halts,  as  I  say,  you  will 
feel  almost  free. 

But  it  is  at  night,  and  after  dinner,  that  the  best  hour  comes. 
There  are  no  such  pipes  to  be  smoked  as  those  that  follow  a 
good  day's  march ;  the  flavor  of  the  tobacco  is  a  thing  to  be 
remembered,  it  is  so  dry  and  aromatic,  so  full  and  so  fine.  If 
you  wind  up  the  evening  with  grog,  you  will  own  there  was 
never  such  grog ;  at  every  sip  a  jocund  tranquillity  spreads  about 
your  limbs5  and  sits  easily  in  your  heart.  If  you  read  a  book 
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—  and  you  will  never  do  so  save  by  fits  and  starts  —  you  find 
the  language  strangely  racy  and  harmonious ;  words  take  a  new 
meaning ;  single*  sentences  possess  the  ear  for  half  an  hour 
together;  and  the  writer  endears  himself  to  you,  at  every 
page,  by  the  nicest  coincidence  of  sentiment.  It  seems  as  if  it 
were  a  book  you  had  written  yourself  in  a  dream.  To  all  we 
have  read  on  such  occasions  we  look  back  with  special  favor. 
"It  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  1798,"  says  Hazlitt,  with  amorous 
precision,  "that  I  sat  down  to  a  volume  of  the  new  Heloise,  at 
the  Inn  at  Llangollen,  over  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  cold  chicken." 
I  should  wish  to  quote  more,  for  though  we  are  mighty  fine 
fellows  nowadays,  we  cannot  write  like  Hazlitt.  And,  talking 
of  that,  a  volume  of  Hazlitt's  essays  would  be  a  capital  pocket- 
book  on  such  a  journey ;  so  would  a  volume  of  Heine's  songs ; 
and  for  Tristram  Shandy  I  can  pledge  a  fair  experience. 

If  the  evening  be  fine  and  warm,  there  is  nothing  better  in 
life  than  to  lounge  before  the  inn  door  in  the  sunset,  or  lean  over 
the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  to  watch  the  weeds  and  the  quick 
fishes.  It  is  then,  if  ever,  that  you  taste  Joviality  to  the  full 
significance  of  that  audacious  word.  Your  muscles  are  so 
agreeably  slack,  you  feel  so  clean  and  so  strong  and  so  idle,  that 
whether  you  move  or  sit  still,  whatever  you  do  is  done  with  pride 
and  a  kingly  sort  of  pleasure.  You  fall  in  talk  with  any  one, 
wise  or  foolish,  drunk  or  sober.  And  it  seems  as  if  a  hot  walk 
purged  you,  more  than  of  anything  else,  of  all  narrowness  and 
pride,  and  left  curiosity  to  play  its  part  freely,  as  in  a  child 
or  a  man  of  science.  You  lay  aside  all  your  own  hobbies,  to 
watch  provincial  humors  develop  themselves  before  you,  now 
as  a  laughable  farce,  and  now  grave  and  beautiful  like  an  old 
tale. 

Or  perhaps  you  are  left  to  your  own  company  for  the  night, 
and  surly  weather  imprisons  you  by  the  fire.  You  may  re- 
member how  Burns,  numbering  past  pleasures,  dwells  upon 
the  hours  when  he  has  been  "happy  thinking."  It  is  a  phrase 
that  may  well  perplex  a  poor  modern,  girt  about  on  every  side 
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by  clocks  and  chimes,  and  haunted,  even  at  night,  by  flaming 
dial-plates.  For  we  are  all  so  busy,  and  have  so  many  far-off 
projects  to  realize,  and  castles  in  the  fire  to  turn  into  solid 
habitable  mansions  on  a  gravel  soil,  that  we  can  find  no  time 
for  pleasure  trips  into  the  Land  of  Thought  and  among  the 
Hills  of  Vanity.  Changed  times,  indeed,  when  we  must  sit  all 
night,  beside  the  fire,  with  folded  hands ;  and  a  changed  world 
for  most  of  us,  when  we  find  we  can  pass  the  hours  without 
discontent,  and  be  happy  thinking.  We  are  in  such  haste  to 
be  doing,  to  be  writing,  to  be  gathering  gear,  to  make  our  voice 
audible  a  moment  in  the  derisive  silence  of  eternity,  that  we 
forget  that  one  thing,  of  which  these  are  but  the  parts  —  namely, 
to  live.  We  fall  in  love,  we  drink  hard,  we  run  to  and  fro  upon 
the  earth  like  frightened  sheep.  And  now  you  are  to  ask  your- 
self if,  when  all  is  done,  you  would  not  have  been  better  to  sit 
by  the  fire  at  home,  and  be  happy  thinking.  To  sit  still  and 
contemplate,  —  to  remember  the  faces  of  women  without  desire, 
to  be  pleased  by  the  great  deeds  of  men  without  envy,  to  be 
everything  and  everywhere  in  sympathy,  and  yet  content  to 
remain  where  and  what  you  are  —  is  not  this  to  know  both 
wisdom  and  virtue,  and  to  dwell  with  happiness  ?  After  all,  it 
is  not  they  who  carry  flags,  but  they  who  look  upon  it  from  a 
private  chamber,  who  have  the  fun  of  the  procession.  And  once 
you  are  at  that,  you  are  in  the  very  humor  of  all  social  heresy. 
It  is  no  time  for  shuffling,  or  for  big,  empty  words.  If  you  ask 
yourself  what  you  mean  by  fame,  riches,  or  learning,  the  answer 
is  far  to  seek ;  and  you  go  back  into  that  kingdom  of  light 
imaginations,  which  seem  so  vain  in  the  eyes  of  Philistines  per- 
spiring after  wealth,  and  so  momentous  to  those  who  are  stricken 
with  the  disproportions  of  the  world,  and,  in  the  face  of  the 
gigantic  stars,  cannot  stop  to  split  differences  between  two  de- 
grees of  the  infinitesimally  small,  such  as  a  tobacco  pipe  or 
the  Roman  Empire,  a  million  of  money  oz  a  fiddlestick's  end. 

You  lean  from  the  window,  your  last  pipe  reeking  whitely 
into  the  darkness,  your  body  full  of  delicious  pains,  your  mind 
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enthroned  in  the  seventh  circle  of  content ;  when  suddenly  the 
mood  changes,  the  weathercock  goes  about,  and  you  ask  your- 
self one  question  more :  whether,  for  the  interval,  you  have 
been  the  wisest  philosopher  or  the  most  egregious  of  donkeys  ? 
Human  experience  is  not  yet  able  to  reply ;  but  at  least  you 
have  had  a  fine  moment,  and  looked  down  upon  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth.  And  whether  it  was  wise  or  foolish,  to- 
morrow's travel  will  carry  you,  body  and  mind,  into  some  differ- 
ent parish  of  the  infinite. 

Notes 

Page  174.  Hazlitt.  William  Hazlitt  (1778-1830)  was  an  English 
critic  and  journalist. 

174.  Christian.  The  hero  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

177.  bivouacs.  Camps  of  soldiers  in  the  open  air  without  tents; 
hence,  any  temporary  or  improvised  camps. 

179.  Heine.  Heinrich  Heine  (1797-1856)  was  a  celebrated  lyric  poet 
of  Germany. 

179.  Tristram  Shandy.  A  long  character  novel  by  Laurence  Sterne 
(1713-1768). 

180.  Philistines.  Here  used  to  designate  persons  lacking  in  culture 
and  refinement. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  are  the  essentials  for  a  successful  walking  tour?  What  is 
the  deepest  joy  of  such  a  trip  ? 

2.  What  suggestions  does  the  author  give  about  traveling  equipment 
and  companions  ? 

3.  In  quest  of  health  Stevenson  went  on  many  long  walking  trips. 
How  does  this  essay  reflect  his  experiences  ?  What  experiences  of  yours 
did  he  not  mention  ?  Which  ones  of  his  have  you  not  yet  known  ? 

4.  Compare  this  essay  with  others  on  a  similar  theme,  such  as 
Hazlitt's  and  Thoreau's. 
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WILLIAM  MCFEE 

Iiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiinniiiimiiiiiiiimmiiiimiiimmiiiiiiim^ 

William  McFee  (1881-  )  is  an  English  engineer  who  has  excelled 
not  only  in  his  chosen  profession  but  also  as  a  man  of  letters.  Indeed, 
most  of  his  books  have  been  created  in  his  cabin,  for  all  his  life  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the  sea.  His  father  and  his  grandfather 
before  him  were  sea  captains. 

Born  at  sea,  this  worthy  successor  of  Conrad  was  brought  up  in  a 
suburb  of  London  and  educated  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk.  He 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  with  an  engineering  firm  in 
London ;  but  all  his  spare  time  was  spent  in  the  British  Museum  and 
its  famous  libraries  or  in  visiting  in  the  homes  of  his  fellow  mechanics, 
an  education,  in  both  books  and  men,  which  he  later  recorded  along 
with  his  accounts  of  his  world  travels.  As  soon  as  his  education  was 
completed  he  went  back  to  the  sea. 

In  1905  he  shipped  as  a  marine  engineer,  and  followed  this  work 
until  the  close  of  the  World  War,  in  which  he  served  as  engineer  officer 
on  a  British  transport  and  on  refrigerator  ships  in  Mediterranean 
waters.  An  omnivorous  reader,  he  took  with  him  a  well-stocked 
library,  and  passed  his  free  hours  on  these  long  voyages  with  his  books 
or  in  studying  the  characteristics  of  his  sea  mates  and  the  people 
whom  he  met  in  foreign  ports. 

In  1908  his  first  lively  book,  Letters  from  an  Ocean  Tramp,  was  re- 
printed in  America,  followed  six  years  later  by  Aliens;  but  Casuals 
of  the  Sea  in  1916  made  him  the  literary  sensation  of  the  year.  Since 
then  his  increasing  reading  public  has  enjoyed  the  mingled  realism 
and  romance  found  in  such  volumes  as  Harbours  of  Memory,  Swallow- 
ing the  Anchor,  and  Sailors  of  Fortune.  All  his  work  bears  the  tang 
of  the  sea  and  reveals  "life  touched  by  the  hand  of  an  artist."  He  is 
now  an  American  citizen  living  at  Westport,  Connecticut,  but  still  often 
goes  on  long  ocean  trips. 
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Y  DEAR  SIR : 

Your  letter,  courteously  requesting  a  certain  amount 


of  counsel  and  information  concerning  your  projected  journey 
to  Europe,  has  reached  me  as  I  am  returning  from  a  jour- 
ney myself,  and  I  am  sensible  of  the  honor  and  responsi- 
bility involved  in  any  attempt  on  my  part  to  direct  your 
wanderings. 

The  problem,  as  I  deduce  it  from  your  letter,  is  this.  You  are 
a  newspaper  man  in  a  large  city  in  the  Middle  West.  You  are 
about  thirty  years  old  and  you  have  given  no  hostages  to  for- 
tune. You  have  saved  a  reasonable  number  of  dollars,  and  your 
managing  editor,  who  seems  to  be  a  rather  shrewd  as  well  as 
human  sort  of  man,  has  given  you  six  months'  leave  of  absence. 
You  have  never  been  to  Europe,  and  your  reading  has  led  you 
to  believe  that  Europe  has  something  for  you  which  cannot  be 
obtained  in  your  home  city.  So  you  ask  me,  as  one  who  has 
knocked  about  somewhat  in  those  foreign  parts,  how  you  can 
make  your  money  last  long  enough,  and  how  to  go  about  your 
voyage  of  discovery  along  the  legendary  shores  of  the  Ancient 
Sea. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  waste  words  commending 
such  a  resolution  to  one  who  has  already  made  it,  but  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  record  the  gratification  it  has  engendered,  to  be  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  adventure  by  planning  the  itinerary. 
And  it  will  be  impossible,  I  am  afraid,  to  avoid  a  certain  degree 
of  envy  creeping  in,  when  I  consider  how  you  are  about  to  have 
that  thrill,  never  again  to  be  recaptured,  attending  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral. 

The  importance  of  such  a  journey  is  not  to  be  overestimated 
for  those  who  have  any  connection  whatsoever  with  literature 
and  the  arts.  Some  may  object  that  newspaper  work  is  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  in  my  opinion,  newspaper 
work  can  be  a  very  fine  art  indeed ;  and  the  celerity  of  execu- 
tion, coupled  with  the  variety  of  information  involved  in  ap- 
praising the  value  of  events,  makes  it  advisable  to  seek  inspira- 
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tion  from  the  origins  of  our  national  culture.  And  it  is  a  shrewd 
criticism  of  the  basic  value  of  money,  that  the  cheaper  you  do 
it  the  better  it  will  avail  you  in  the  future. 

The  reason  for  this  last-mentioned  paradox  is  that  travel  is 
expensive  only  in  so  far  as  it  renders  you  immune  from  the 
difficulties  and  peculiarities  of  foreign  places.  It  is  expensive 
because  it  carries  you  in  the  environment  to  which  you  are 
accustomed.  And  so,  if  you  are  prepared  to  forego  all  those 
trivial  accessories  of  modern  life,  all  the  comforts  and  conven- 
iences which  threaten  to  abolish  the  local  characteristics  of  our 
modern  world,  you  need  not  pay  very  much  for  your  passage. 

Assuming,  then,  that  you  are  ready  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
upon  some  humble  vessel,  it  will  not  cost  you  very  much.  Once 
in  London  or  Liverpool,  you  will  find  steamers  sailing  weekly 
on  cruises  that  include  nearly  every  port  in  the  Mediterranean. 
They  are  what  we  call  cargo-liners  and  under  British  regulations 
they  are  provided  with  accommodation  for  not  more  than  a 
dozen  passengers.  Under  this  rule  they  are  not  obliged  to  incur 
heavy  expenses  for  extravagant  and  luxurious  travel,  and  their 
charges  are  suited  to  modest  resources. 

Such  a  voyage,  including  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Marseilles, 
Genoa,  Naples,  Venice,  Athens,  and  the  ports  of  the  Levant, 
would  take  no  more  than  a  couple  of  months,  which,  allowing 
for  your  journey  to  and  from  the  Middle  West,  would  leave  you 
three  months'  leeway.  Moreover,  it  would  not  be  possible, 
since  you  arrive,  say,  at  Spezia  in  the  morning  and  leave  for 
Civita  Vecchia  the  next  day,  to  acquire  those  romantic  im- 
pressions which  are  the  meat  and  nourishment  of  travel,  and 
which  afford  you  those  complex  and  delightful  memories  in  the 
coming  years. 

And  so,  bearing  all  these  considerations  in  mind,  I  am  moved 
to  suggest  that  you  might  be  wise  if  you  shipped  as  we  say,  as 
one  of  the  crew.  I  confess  I  gave  this  problem  much  thought 
before  I  decided  to  propose  such  a  course,  because  some  men 
find  it  difficult  to  shed  the  white  collar  and  accept  the  limita- 
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tions  imposed  by  a  ship's  articles.  Yet,  from  my  own  experience 
I  derive  the  conviction  that  nothing  but  profit  comes  of  such  a 
course.  You  move  at  one  step  into  a  different  world.  You  are 
an  integral  part  of  the  ship's  company  and  of  the  voyage,  instead 
of  a  mere  accidental  encumbrance. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that,  having  reached  Liverpool  and 
having  compressed  your  belongings  into  a  sea  bag  instead  of  a 
wardrobe  trunk,  you  seek  employment  and  commence  what  to 
you,  as  a  newspaper  man,  will  be  a  liberal  education. 

As  regards  what  you  are  to  do,  I  offer  no  hard-and-fast  direc- 
tions. The  higher  offices  on  a  ship,  of  course,  are  not  for  the 
occasional  wanderer,  not  merely  because  years  are  required  for 
the  certificated  qualifications,  but  because  the  responsibilities 
of  such  posts  preclude  that  easy  shedding  of  cares,  when  you  go 
ashore,  which  enables  you  to  savor  to  the  full  the  essential 
spirit  of  vagabondage. 

Because  being  a  vagabond,  or  as  nearly  a  vagabond  as  you 
can  manage,  is  the  secret  key  to  what  you  seem  to  seek.  In 
that  capacity  you  abandon  those  heavy  social  obligations  that 
prevent  so  many  first-class  passengers  ever  seeing  a  foreign  land. 
You  will  not,  when  visiting  Cairo,  for  example,  confine  your- 
self to  the  terrace  and  dance  hall  of  Shepheard's  Hotel,  and  so 
you  may  see  Cairo.  At  Naples  you  are  free  to  go  your  own  road 
in  the  evening  along  the  front  and  behold  in  all  its  piquant  in- 
nocence the  life  of  the  seaport. 

Returning  from  this  pleasant  digression,  let  me  repeat  that, 
for  your  purpose,  being  a  wiper  or  an  ordinary  seaman,  so  long 
as  it  conflicts  with  no  insuperable  dignity  in  your  character, 
will  be  as  serviceable  as  being  a  brassbound  officer.  Nowadays, 
the  hardships  of  seagoing  in  the  forecastle  are  largely  mythical. 
Compared,  I  mean,  with  those  of  a  former  day.  Reading  a 
recent  issue  of  a  professional  seaman's  magazine,  I  noticed  an 
article  describing,  with  considerable  bitterness,  a  new  Scandi- 
navian vessel  with  elevators  to  the  engine  room  and  hot  and 
cold  water  faucets  in  the  crew's  quarters.   I  have  no  doubt 
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batik  curtains  and  fine  old  hook  rugs  and  rosewood  gramo- 
phones were  also  included.  The  tone  of  the  article  in  question 
was  that  American  ships  should  have  the  same  conveniences, 
the  inference  being  that  American  ships  are  poor  affairs.  This 
is  a  mistake.  Any  vessel  built  in  the  last  ten  years  is  comfortable 
enough  for  anybody.  I  have  served  on  a  ship  for  a  three- 
hundred-and-twenty-day  voyage,  with  one  stretch  of  ninety 
days  at  sea  and  another  of  seventy-three  days  from  port  to  port, 
and  nearly  all  of  that  time  we  lived,  crew  and  cabin,  on  salt 
meat  and  preserved  potatoes,  on  peas  and  beans  and  biscuit 
with  dried  apples  and  an  occasional  orgy  of  fresh  fruit  that 
made  us  sick. 

Sd,  with  regard  to  your  rating,  so  long  as  you  are  sound  in 
wind  and  limb  and  are  willing,  which  is  the  most  important 
quality  of  all  at  sea,  it  does  not  matter  very  much  for  a  few  short 
months  what  position  you  hold  on  the  articles.  I  can  remember 
a  young  man,  who  confided  to  us  one  evening  in  the  mess  room 
that  he  came  of  good  family  and  had  been  to  college.  He  signed 
on  as  mess-room  steward,  but  we  discovered  he  had  no  talent 
for  that  arduous  and  complex  calling,  so  he  was  transferred  to 
the  saloon  as  cabin  boy.  This  proved  even  more  disastrous, 
and  we  got  him  back  again,  this  time  as  a  coal-passer.  The  ship 
crossed  the  Equator  on  the  long  Indian  Ocean  slant  from  Cape 
Town  to  Singapore,  and  that  young  man  had  a  stiff  job  in  the 
bunkers.  Yet  he  managed,  in  spite  of  his  fine  education,  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  Port  Said  on  the  homeward  run,  he  was 
a  fireman  standing  his  watch  with  the  best  of  them.  It  was  a 
memorable  experience  to  see  him  go  into  the  dark,  dirty  fore- 
castle, black  to  the  eyes  and  shining  with  sweat,  and  come  out  a 
couple  of  hours  later  in  a  natty  suit  with  a  stripe,  an  extremely 
high  collar,  straw  hat  and  cane,  to  go  ashore  in  Malta,  where 
he  had  a  brother  who  was  a  doctor.  And  this  reminiscence  re- 
minds me  that  Richard  Matthews  Hallet,  who  is  a  good  example 
to  offer  a  newspaper  man,  once  told  me,  as  we  voyaged  down 
to  Cuba  one  day  a  few  years  ago,  that  he  could  get  a  job  as 
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fireman  or  able  seaman  anywhere,  having  worked  his  way 
across  the  world  in  liners  and  sailing  ships  more  than  once. 

I  am  the  more  encouraged  to  suggest  something  of  this  nature 
to  you  since  I  suspect,  though  you  make  no  definite  confession 
of  it,  that  you  would  not  be  averse  to  accumulating  some  ex- 
periences with  what  is  called  "copy"  value,  which  you  could 
turn  to  account  later  on.  If  this  reading  between  the  lines  of 
your  letter  is  correct,  the  less  you  travel  as  a  passenger  the 
better.  The  tendency  of  passenger  traffic,  as  I  have  already 
implied,  is  to  maintain  you  as  nearly  as  possible  within  the 
walls  of  conventional  comfort  and  luxury.  That  is  what  most 
people  desire  and  pay  for,  and  the  liners  know  their  business 
perfectly,  and  supply  what  is  demanded.  What  you  want  is 
something  quite  different,  which  you  can  find  on  the  same  ship 
but  in  another  part  of  it. 

You  may  ask  here,  however,  when  you  have  arrived  at  some 
port  in  the  Mediterranean  that  has  taken  your  fancy,  and  you 
would  like  to  wander  afoot  awhile,  how  are  you  going  to  achieve 
the  liberty  you  crave  ? 

That  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  as  circumstances  shall  direct. 
If  you  have  accepted  my  delicate  suggestion  that  the  vagabond 
has  access  to  unconventional  and  unstandardized  resources  of 
aesthetic  enjoyment,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  effecting  a 
release  whenever  it  suits  your  plans.  The  procedure  may  be 
left  to  the  spur  of  the  moment.  You  may  rest  assured  that  you 
will  be  only  one  member  of  a  secret  and  joyous  band  of  bohe- 
mians  who  haunt  for  a  transient  season  the  forecastles  of  British 
ships  and  who  vanish  like  morning  dew  when  the  irresistible 
urge  seizes  their  souls.  They  are  even  more  adventurous  and 
idyllic  than  you,  since  they  have  no  comforting  letter  of  credit 
awaiting  them  when  they  have  reached  their  destined  city. 

I  am  reminded,  in  speaking  of  this,  of  an  experience  one  May 
evening  on  the  hills  above  Savona,  where  I  sat  with  my  dog 
looking  out  across  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  sun  was  gone  down 
in  a  great  lake  of  red  fire  beyond  San  Remo,  and  in  the  blue 
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dusk  to  the  eastward  the  high  lanterna  of  Genoa  was  sending 
out  its  slow-moving  beam.  Jack  had  explored  a  number  of 
fascinating  holes  thereabouts  on  the  brow  of  the  cliffs,  and  was 
now  reposing,  tongue  out,  waiting  for  the  pleasant  downhill 
jaunt  into  the  town,  where  he  would  have  a  trencher  of  spa- 
ghetti, of  which  he  was  phenomenally  fond,  though  he  was  a 
very  English  bull  terrier  and  scornful  of  foreign  ways.  And  then 
suddenly  he  growled  and  sat  up.  There  was  a  sound  of  shuffling 
footsteps  on  the  dusty  road  behind  us,  and  a  clear  thin  trickle 
of  music  from  a  pipe.  As  the  dog  barked,  the  sounds  stopped. 
I  looked  over  my  shoulder  with  some  interest.  A  gentleman, 
very  dusty  and  way-worn  indeed,  was  standing  there,  regarding 
us  bashfully  yet  acutely  as  he  wiped  a  tin  whistle  on  the  leg  of 
his  deplorable  trousers. 

"Sit  down,  Jack,"  I  remarked,  severely,  and  hooked  on  the 
chain.  Jack  was,  as  I  have  said,  English.  It  was  his  theory 
that  shabby  trousers  should  be  at  once  attacked,  halfway  up 
the  calf. 

"Is  his  name  Jack  ?  "  remarked  the  dim  object  in  the  twilight 
advancing  over  the  turf.  "Correct  me  if  I'm  makin'  a  mistake, 
but  I  reckon  you're  English  yerself." 

"You  are  too,  I  take  it?"  I  said,  rather  curiously. 

"That's  right,"  he  returned,  sitting  down,  not  too  close,  but 
at  a  friendly  distance.  "That's  what  you  might  call  me.  Not 
that  the  blinkin'  consuls  are  ever  very  glad  to  see  me."  And  he 
laughed  without  malice,  holding  his  whistle  with  his  fingers  on 
the  stops.  He  was  a  very  disreputable-looking  person,  about 
forty,  I  should  say,  and  it  was  quite  time  he  had  a  shave.  There 
was  a  queer  elfin  glint  in  his  blue-gray  eyes  beneath  the  shaggy 
yellow  brows  and  matted  hair,  that  made  me  want  to  know  what 
he  was  doing.  So  I  asked  him,  and  after  he  had  coughed  a  good 
deal  and  regarded  Jack's  disdainful  expression  with  humorous 
comprehension,  he  told  me. 

And  the  gist  of  it  was  that,  quite  apart  from  a  game  lung,  as 
he  called  it,  he  had  to  be  on  the  move.  Now  and  again,  as  he 
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talked,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  he  played  a  bar  or  perhaps  a 
whole  air,  on  his  whistle.  Very  sweet  in  the  still  of  the  evening, 
with  the  lazy  waves  climbing  over  the  black  rocks  below,  and 
gurgling  back  again  in  white  foam.  Yes,  he  came  down  here- 
abouts every  winter.  "I  travel  for  me  'ealth,"  he  explained, 
with  a  sidelong  elfin  smile.  "The  doctor  up  in  'Artlepool,  'e  ses, 
'You  ought  to  'ave  a  warmer  climet,'  'e  ses.  Doctor's  orders, 
you  see.  So  I  gets  a  ship  in  the  Tyne  an'  down  I  comes.  The 
Second,  'e  'as  no  use  for  me.  Seconds  never  do  'ave,  I  may  say, 
'tween  you  an'  me  an'  the  captain's  wife.  Seconds  are  funny 
blokes,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Yes,"  I  admit,  pensively.  "I  know  they  are.  I've  been  one 
for  three  years." 

"You ! "  He  put  his  tin  whistle  on  the  grass  and  regarded  me 
with  naked  wonder.  "  Well,  Gawd  blimey !  90w  was  I  to  know  ? 99 
he  complained.  He  took  up  his  pipe  and  began  to  play  a  jiggety 
tune  that  made  Jack  put  his  nose  in  the  air,  as  though  he  were 
preparing  for  a  sentimental  howl. 

"Ah ! "  said  our  friend,  pulling  at  the  broken  sole  of  his  boot, 
"these  'ere  Eyetalian  roads  take  it  out  of  your  understandin'. 99 
Which  gave  me  a  chance  to  ask  how  far  he'd  come.  And  he  said 
he  had  "hoofed  it"  from  Venice,  through  Padua  and  Cremona, 
which  he  remarked  was  named  after  the  violins,  and  then  across 
the  river  at  Parma  and  up  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines.  "Not 
like  the  old  country,"  he  said,  suddenly,  with  the  astounding  and 
indestructible  English  pride,  "but  less  chance  o'  catchin'  a  chill 
for  a  bloke  like  me."  He  coughed.  And  he  began  an  attempt  to 
explain  what  I  already  knew,  and  he  was  not  very  successful. 
He  was  distressed  at  having  stumbled  on  one  of  those  worried 
and  anxious  beings  whose  job  it  was  to  chase  him  up  and  down 
bunkers  and  make  him  keep  the  coal  pockets  full.  I  could  see 
him,  in  my  mind's  eye,  sitting  in  the  darkness,  with  his  slush- 
lamp  beside  him  sending  out  a  murky  flame,  and  him  coughing 
and  thinking  of  the  far  blue  hills  of  Italy  and  the  long  white 
ribbon  of  road.   And  then  the  Second's  head  and  shoulders 
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blocking  the  'tween-decks  scuttle,  and  the  Second's  truculent 
bawling  voice  coming  along  the  alleyway  through  the  coal. 

"Sol  just  took  French  leave,"  he  mumbled.  "  Surly  blighter ! 
'E  never  even  sung  a  song  as  'e  was  goin'  along  the  shaft 
tunnel." 

This  was  shrewd.  I  could  see  that  Second !  I  watched  the 
stranger  as  he  began  a  mournful  melody  that  made  Jack  turn 
round  and  round  nervously  and  then  lie  down  suddenly  with  his 
nose  on  his  paws.  It  was  nearly  dark,  and  that  shabby  elfin 
man  was  only  a  shadow  with  a  silver  tube  in  his  teeth,  evoking 
unexpected  spirits  from  the  air. 

And  when  I  asked  him  if  he  wasn't  in  danger  of  being  caught, 
he  was  very  cheerful  about  it,  because  he  said  he  had  a  con- 
science and  never  took  his  half-pay  note.  "They  makes  on  it," 
he  confided.  "They  gets  a  week  or  more  out  o'  me  fer  nothin'. 
And  they  can  always  get  some  pore  blighter  who's  out  o'  'ospittle 
and  wants  to  get  'ome.  They  gets  me  soon,"  he  meditated. 
"Summer's  comin'  in  England.  I'll  be  lookin'  for  a  ship  soon." 

"Here,  in  Savona?"  I  asked.  I  was  a  man  short  already. 

"No,  not  'ere,"  he  replied,  evasively.  tfT'm  goin'  along  the 
Riveera,  you  see.  P'raps  as  far  as  Marseilles.  That's  named 
after  the  Marseillaise,  I  reckon."  And  he  began  to  play  it  on 
his  tin  whistle,  watching  Jack  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and 
moving  his  elbow  to  call  my  attention  to  the  dog's  behavior. 

"Once,"  he  said,  stopping  suddenly,  "I  winters  in  Egypt!" 
and  he  came  a  little  nearer  for  conversation.  "Alexandria!  I 
got  pinched  there.  Big  black  bobby  arrests  me.  Well,  charge 
me,  I  ses,  charge  me.  You  can't  lock  me  up  unless  you  charge 
me.  Oh,  couldn't  'e?  The  beak  gives  me  a  good  talkin'  to. 
Lazy  beggar,  I  am.  Well,  I  ses,  I  ain't  done  nothin'.  No,  but 
you  will,  he  ses.  Well,  I  ask  you,  is  that  justice  ?  Then  'e  tells 
'em  to  take  me  to  the  consul,  and  'e  gives  me  a  job  on  a  ship. 
So  I  goes  on  her  to  Port  Said,  and  I  clears  out  there.  But  them 
Gippies  don't  give  nothin'  fer  music.  They's  never  'eard  of 
A'ida." 
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"Have  you?"  I  asked,  startled,  and  he  began  to  whistle  an 
air  of  Radames. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  must  be  going.  I've  got  to  get  up  in  the 
morning,  you  know." 

"I  do  know,"  he  retorted.  "I  wouldn't  'ave  a  job  like  yours, 
Mister,  for  a  farm.  Could  you  let  us  'ave  'alf  a  dollar  without 
missin'  it?  You  blokes  get  good  money  now,"  he  added, 
whimiscally.  "You're  a  toff,  Mister,  one  of  the  old  breed.  Give 
my  love  to  dear  old  England." 

Darkness  came  down  over  the  sea  as  Jack  and  I  descended  the 
hill  road  into  Savona.  The  cafe  lights  were  cheerful  along  the 
streets,  and  we  were  sharpset  for  food  and  drink.  And  while 
we  tarried  there,  and  I  smoked  a  pipe  over  the  last  of  the 
Chianti,  I  saw  him  again,  across  the  street.  He  was  playing  a 
jiggety  tune  in  front  of  the  little  tables,  his  old  tweed  cap 
aslant  on  his  undisciplined  head,  his  legs  bowed  a  little  as  he 
swayed  to  the  rhythm,  a  veritable  reincarnation  of  a  mediaeval 
troubadour. 

Note 

Page  183.  littoral.  The  shore  of  a  sea,  lake,  or  other  body  of  water, 
and  the  land  lying  near  it. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  Why  did  the  author's  correspondent  ask  his  advice?  Why  did 
McFee  send  such  a  detailed  and  careful  reply  to  his  unknown  cor- 
respondent ? 

2.  What  indirect  advice  does  this  letter  contain  ?  What  parts  of  this 
advice  would  apply  to  you  on  a  contemplated  trip  round  the  world  ? 

S.  What  unusual  methods  for  a  letter  does  the  writer  employ  here  ? 
What  is  gained  by  them  ? 

4.  Compare  the  ideas  in  this  essay  with  those  in  Bacon's  short  but 
immortal  essay  "Of  Travel." 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON 
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"Whoevek  wishes  to  attain  an  English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse, 
and  elegant  but  not  ostentatious,  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
volumes  of  Addison,"  writes  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  And  he  also  says, 
"Give  nights  and  days,  sir,  to  the  study  of  Addison  if  you  mean  to  be 
a  good  writer,  or,  what  is  more  worth,  an  honest  man."  This  world- 
famed  English  lexicographer  might  also  have  added  for  our  benefit 
that  the  essays  of  Addison  are  the  best  pictures  we  have  of  the  social 
and  political  life  of  eighteenth-century  England. 

Joseph  Addison  (1672-1719),  the  great  English  stylist,  was  born 
in  Milston,  Wiltshire,  where  his  father  was  a  scholarly  clergyman, 
whose  quiet  and  cultured  ways  the  son,  fortunately,  followed.  Edu- 
cated at  the  famous  Charterhouse  in  London  and  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, Addison  excelled  in  character  and  scholarship  and  became  known 
as  a  writer  of  graceful  verse.  His  lines  to  Dryden  won  that  poet's 
friendship,  and  his  poem  "The  Peace  of  Ryswick,"  in  which  he  ex- 
tolled the  statesmanship  of  King  William,  won  him  the  royal  patronage 
and  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Addison  wisely  used 
this  money  for  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  where  he  cultivated  the  art 
of  diplomacy.  But  while  he  was  traveling  and  studying,  King  William 
died,  and  his  political  party,  the  Whigs,  was  overthrown.  With  the 
change  of  government  Addison's  pension  was  cut  off;  so  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  England,  where  for  some  time  he  lived  in  poverty 
and  obscurity.  However,  the  battle  of  Blenheim  inspired  him  to  write 
"The  Campaign,"  a  poem  which  became  so  popular  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed Undersecretary  of  State,  and  quickly  rose  to  the  high  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  an  unprecedented  position  for  a  man  of  letters. 
In  1716  he  married  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 

The  remaining  years  of  Addison's  short  life  were  divided  between 
political  duties  and  literature.  His  literary  partnership  with  Richard 
Steele  was  highly  successful.  Their  joint  work,  published  in  The  Tatler 
and  The  Spectator,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  essay,  and  Addi- 
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son's  creation  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
modern  novel.  In  these  famous  essays  the  co-workers  pleasantly 
attacked  the  little  vanities  and  big  vices  of  their  day.  Needless  to 
say,  these  two  periodicals  were  "best  sellers,"  and  Addison  and  Steele 
were  well  rewarded  for  their  work.  Besides  these  noted  character 
sketches,  Addison's  most  enduring  writings  include  "The  Spacious 
Firmament,"  one  of  our  best-beloved  hymns,  and  the  "Immortality 
of  the  Soul"  from  his  Cato,  a  poetic  drama  written  on  classic  lines. 
The  best  summary  of  Addison's  life  is  the  epitaph  found  in  Thack- 
eray's English  Humourists:  "A  life  prosperous  and  beautiful,  a  calm 
death ;  an  immense  fame,  and  affection  afterwards  for  his  happy  and 
spotless  name." 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiii 

No.  254.  Thursday,  November  23,  1710.  [By  Addison  and  Steele] 
Splendide  mendax  —  Horace 

My  Own  Apartment,  November  22 

THERE  are  no  books  which  I  more  delight  in  than  in  travels, 
especially  those  that  describe  remote  countries,  and  give  the 
writer  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  parts  without  incurring 
any  danger  of  being  examined  or  contradicted.  Among  all  the 
authors  of  this  kind,  our  renowned  countryman  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  copiousness  of  his  inven- 
tion and  the  greatness  of  his  genius.  The  second  to  Sir  John 
I  take  to  have  been  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  a  person  of  infinite 
adventure  and  unbounded  imagination.  One  reads  the  voyages 
of  these  two  great  wits  with  as  much  astonishment  as  the  travels 
of  Ulysses  in  Homer,  or  of  the  Red-Cross  Knight  in  Spenser. 
All  is  enchanted  ground  and  fairyland. 

I  have  got  into  my  hands,  by  great  chance,  several  manu- 
scripts of  these  two  eminent  authors,  which  are  rilled  with 
greater  wonders  than  any  of  those  they  have  communicated  to 
the  public;  and  indeed,  were  they  not  so  well  attested,  they 
would  appear  altogether  improbable.  I  am  apt  to  think  the 
ingenious  authors  did  not  publish  them  with  the  rest  of  their 
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works,  lest  they  should  pass  for  fictions  and  fables  :  a  caution  not 
unnecessary,  when  the  reputation  of  their  veracity  was  not  yet 
established  in  the  world.  But  as  this  reason  has  now  no  farther 
weight,  I  shall  make  the  public  a  present  of  these  curious  pieces, 
at  such  times  as  I  shall  find  myself  unprovided  with  other 
subjects. 

The  present  paper  I  intend  to  fill  with  an  extract  from  Sir 
John's  Journal,  in  which  that  learned  and  worthy  knight  gives 
an  account  of  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  several  short  speeches 
which  he  made  in  the  territories  of  Nova  Zembla.  I  need  not 
inform  my  reader,  that  the  author  of  Hudibras  alludes  to  this 
strange  quality  in  that  cold  climate,  when,  speaking  of  abstracted 
notions  clothed  in  a  visible  shape,  he  adds  that  apt  simile, 
Like  words  congealed  in  northern  air. 

Not  to  keep  my  reader  any  longer  in  suspense,  the  relation  put 
into  modern  language  is  as  follows : 

We  were  separated  by  a  storm  in  the  latitude  of  seventy-three,  in- 
somuch, that  only  the  ship  which  I  was  in,  with  a  Dutch  and  French 
vessel,  got  safe  into  a  creek  of  Nova  Zembla.  We  landed,  in  order  to 
refit  our  vessels,  and  store  ourselves  with  provisions.  The  crew  of 
each  vessel  made  themselves  a  cabin  of  turf  and  wood,  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  to  fence  themselves  against  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  which  was  severe  beyond  imagination.  We  soon  observed, 
that  in  talking  to  one  another  we  lost  several  of  our  words,  and  could 
not  hear  one  another  at  above  two  yards'  distance,  and  that  too  when 
we  sat  very  near  the  fire.  After  much  perplexity,  I  found  that  our 
words  froze  in  the  air  before  they  could  reach  the  ears  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  spoken.  I  was  soon  confirmed  in  this  conjecture,  when, 
upon  the  increase  of  the  cold,  the  whole  company  grew  dumb,  or  rather 
deaf;  for  every  man  was  sensible,  as  we  afterwards  found,  that  he 
spoke  as  well  as  ever,  but  the  sounds  no  sooner  took  air  than  they  were 
condensed  and  lost.  It  was  now  a  miserable  spectacle  to  see  us  nodding 
and  gaping  at  one  another,  every  man  talking,  and  no  man  heard.  One 
might  observe  a  seaman  that  could  hail  a  ship  at  a  league's  distance, 
beckoning  with  his  hand,  straining  his  lungs,  and  tearing  his  throat; 
but  all  in  vain. 
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Nec  vox  nec  verba  sequuntur. 
We  continued  here  three  weeks  in  this  dismal  plight.   At  length, 
upon  a  turn  of  wind,  the  air  about  us  began  to  thaw.  Our  cabin  was 
immediately  filled  with  a  dry  clattering  sound,  which  I  afterwards 
found  to  be  the  crackling  of  consonants  that  broke  above  our  heads, 
and  were  often  mixed  with  a  gentle  hissing,  which  I  imputed  to  the 
letter  s,  that  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  English  tongue.  I  soon  after 
felt  a  breeze  of  whispers  rushing  by  my  ear ;  for  those,  being  of  a 
soft  and  gentle  substance,  immediately  liquefied  in  the  warm  wind 
that  blew  across  our  cabin.   These  were  soon  followed  by  syllables 
and  short  words,  and  at  length  by  entire  sentences,  that  melted  sooner 
or  later,  as  they  were  more  or  less  congealed ;  so  that  we  now  heard 
everything  that  had  been  spoken  during  the  whole  three  weeks  that 
we  had  been  silent,  if  I  may  use  that  expression.   It  was  now  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  yet,  to  my  surprise,  I  heard  somebody  say, 
"Sir  John,  it  is  midnight,  and  time  for  the  ship's  crew  to  go  to  bed." 
This  I  knew  to  be  the  pilot's  voice ;  and,  upon  recollecting  myself,  I 
concluded  that  he  had  spoken  these  words  to  me  some  days  before, 
though  I  could  not  hear  them  until  the  present  thaw.  My  reader  will 
easily  imagine  how  the  whole  crew  was  amazed  to  hear  every  man 
talking,  and  see  no  man  opening  his  mouth.  In  the  midst  of  this  great 
surprise  we  were  all  in,  we  heard  a  volley  of  oaths  and  curses,  lasting 
for  a  long  while,  and  uttered  in  a  very  hoarse  voice  which  I  knew  be- 
longed to  the  boatswain,  who  was  a  very  choleric  fellow,  and  had 
taken  his  opportunity  of  cursing  and  swearing  at  me  when  he  thought 
I  could  not  hear  him ;  for  I  had  several  times  given  him  the  strappado 
on  that  account,  as  I  did  not  fail  to  repeat  it  for  these  his  pious  solilo- 
quies, when  I  got  him  on  shipboard. 

I  must  not  omit  the  names  of  several  beauties  in  Wapping,  which 
were  heard  every  now  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  sigh  that  accom- 
panied them;  as,  "Dear  Kate!"  "Pretty  Mrs.  Peggy!"  "When 
shall  I  see  my  Sue  again!"  This  betrayed  several  amours  which  had 
been  concealed  until  that  time,  and  furnished  us  with  a  great  deal  of 
mirth  in  our  return  to  England. 

When  this  confusion  of  voices  was  pretty  well  over,  though  I  was 
afraid  to  offer  at  speaking,  as  fearing  I  should  not  be  heard,  I  pro- 
posed a  visit  to  the  Dutch  cabin,  which  lay  about  a  mile  farther  up  in 
the  country.  My  crew  were  extremely  rejoiced  to  find  they  had  again 
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recovered  their  hearing ;  though  every  man  uttered  his  voice  with  the 
same  apprehensions  that  I  had  done, 

Et  timide  verba  intermissa  retentat. 

At  about  half  a  mile's  distance  from  our  cabin  we  heard  the  groan- 
ings  of  a  bear,  which  at  first  startled  us ;  but  upon  inquiry  we  were 
informed  by  some  of  our  company  that  he  was  dead,  and  now  lay  in 
salt,  having  been  killed  upon  that  very  spot  about  a  fortnight  before, 
in  the  time  of  the  frost.  Not  far  from  the  same  place  we  were  like- 
wise entertained  with  some  posthumous  snarls  and  barkings  of  a  fox. 

We  at  length  arrived  at  the  little  Dutch  settlement;  and,  upon 
entering  the  room,  found  it  filled  with  sighs  that  smelled  of  brandy, 
and  several  other  unsavory  sounds,  that  were  altogether  inarticulate. 
My  valet,  who  was  an  Irishman,  fell  into  so  great  a  rage  at  what  he 
heard  that  he  drew  his  sword;  but  not  knowing  where  to  lay  the 
blame,  he  put  it  up  again.  We  were  stunned  with  these  confused 
noises,  but  did  not  hear  a  single  word  until  about  half  an  hour  after ; 
which  I  ascribed  to  the  harsh  and  obdurate  sounds  of  that  language, 
which  wanted  more  time  than  ours  to  melt  and  become  audible. 

After  having  here  met  with  a  very  hearty  welcome,  we  went  to  the 
cabin  of  the  French,  who,  to  make  amends  for  their  three  weeks' 
silence,  were  talking  and  disputing  with  greater  rapidity  and  confusion 
than  I  ever  heard  in  an  assembly,  even  of  that  nation.  Their  language, 
as  I  found,  upon  the  first  giving  of  the  weather,  fell  asunder  and  dis- 
solved. I  was  here  convinced  of  an  error,  into  which  I  had  before 
fallen ;  for  I  fancied,  that  for  the  freezing  of  the  sound,  it  was  necessary 
for  it  to  be  wrapped  up  and,  as  it  were,  preserved  in  breath;  but  I 
found  my  mistake  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  kit  playing  a  minuet 
over  our  heads.  I  asked  the  occasion  of  it;  upon. which  one  of  the 
company  told  me  that  it  would  play  there  above  a  week  longer ;  "for," 
says  he,  "finding  ourselves  bereft  of  speech,  we  prevailed  upon  one  of 
the  company,  who  had  his  musical  instrument  about  him,  to  play  to 
us  from  morning  to  night ;  all  which  time  was  employed  in  dancing  in 
order  to  dissipate  our  chagrin,  et  tuer  le  temps." 

Here  Sir  John  gives  very  good  philosophical  reasons  why  the 
kit  could  not  be  heard  during  the  frost ;  but,  as  they  are  some- 
thing prolix,  I  pass  them  over  in  silence,  and  shall  only  observe, 
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that  the  honorable  author  seems,  by  his  quotations,  to  have 
been  well  versed  in  the  ancient  poets,  which  perhaps  raised  his 
fancy  above  the  ordinary  pitch  of  historians  and  very  much 
contributed  to  the  embellishment  of  his  writings. 

Notes 

Page  193.  Splendide  mendax.  Gloriously  false. 

193.  MandeviHe.  The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  written  in 
French  in  1371  and  afterwards  translated  into  a  dozen  European 
languages,  is  an  entertaining  story  of  the  supposed  journey  of  an 
English  knight  to  the  Holy  Land,  China,  India,  and  the  islands  of  the 
seas. 

193.  Pinto.  A  Portuguese  traveler.  An  account  of  his  adventures 
was  published  in  1614. 

194.  Nova  Zembla.  A  group  of  Arctic  islands  north  of  Russia. 

194.  Hudibras.  A  long  satiric  poem  by  Samuel  Butler  (1612-1680). 

195.  Nec  vox  .  .  .  sequuntur.  A  quotation  from  Ovid  :  "Nor  voice 
nor  words  ensue." 

195.  Wayying.  A  district  along  the  Thames  in  the  eastern  part  of 
London. 

196.  Et  timide  .  .  .  retentat.  Another  quotation  from  Ovid:  "And 
timidly  again  attempts  interrupted  words." 

196.  kit.  A  small  three-stringed  violin,  often  used  for  dance  music. 
196.  et  tuer  le  temps.  "And  to  kill  time." 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  Is  this  essay  entirely  fanciful?  Of  what  present-day  inventions 
may  it  have  been  a  forerunner  in  thought  ? 

2.  Addison  is  often  called  "the  Father  of  the  Literary  Essay." 
What  literary  characteristics  does  this  essay  show  ?  What  do  you  think 
of  its  author's  scholarship  ? 

3.  Addison  is  widely  known  for  his  essays  depicting  characters.  Do 
you  approve  of  including  "Frozen  Words"  in  preference  to  one  of  his 
more  familiar  essays,  such  as  one  of  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  group  ? 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING 
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The  first  literary  genius  of  America  to  receive  recognition  in  England 
was  Washington  Irving  (1783-1859).  He  was  born  in  New  York 
City  (which  then  boasted  a  population  of  twenty-three  thousand), 
the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  and  was  reared  in  a  home  whose  cus- 
toms were  partly  Scottish,  partly  English,  but  always  religious, 
patriotic,  and  literary.  He  was  a  precocious,  frail  boy,  "easily  moved 
to  pity  and  tears  by  a  tale  of  distress,"  with  a  sensibility  that  later 
found  expression  in  his  essays  and  stories.  As  a  boy  he  loved  to  listen 
to  his  bookish  brothers,  William  and  Peter,  and  to  climb  over  the 
roofs  of  the  Dutch  gabled  houses,  or  with  gun  on  shoulder  to  tramp 
the  open  country  and  shoot  the  small  game  which  abounded  in  the 
woods  along  the  Hudson.  Thus  he  began  what  he  called  in  his  old  age 
his  "early  companionship  with  the  glorious  river." 

On  account  of  his  frail  health  he  was  not  sent  to  Columbia  College, 
as  his  older  brothers  had  been,  but  was  indulged  by  his  parents,  who 
instead  encouraged  him  to  study  law.  But  a  nervous  breakdown  com- 
pelled him  to  interrupt  his  studies  and  to  go  to  Europe.  However, 
long  before  he  began  this,  the  first  of  many  such  trips,  he  had  written 
under  the  name  of  "Jonathan  Oldstyle"  a  series  of  essays  in  the  man- 
ner of  Addison's  Spectator.  On  his  return  in  improved  health  he  con- 
tinued his  legal  studies  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  joined  his 
brother  William  and  James  K.  Paulding  in  founding  the  Salmagundi, 
a  biweekly  paper  to  which  he  contributed  liberally  until  it  stopped 
publication.  Irving's  first  characteristic  work,  published  in  1809, 
was  A  History  of  New  York,  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  In  this  book 
he  delightfully  burlesqued  the  old  Dutch  settlers  of  Manhattan  Island. 
Ten  years  later  came  the  first  number  of  the  Sketch  Book  of  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  Gent.,  and  the  following  year  saw  the  publication  of  the  last 
of  this  famous  series,  which  was  received  with  universal  delight. 
Two  of  the  stories  in  this  collection  are  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  and  "The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  which  have  become  classics  in  American 
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literature.  In  1824,  after  he  had  spent  a  few  years  in  Europe,  he  pub- 
lished Tales  of  a  Traveller,  a  work  which  he  thought  his  best.  Two 
years  later  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  studied  carefully,  at  first  hand, 
documents  from  which  he  gained  material  for  several  important  books, 
partly  historical,  written  with  charm  and  accuracy;  these  include 
The  Alhambra,  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  Mahomet  and  His  Successors, 
and  his  highly  praised  biography  The  Life  of  Columbus.  Irving  had 
intended  to  write  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  but  learning 
that  William  H.  Prescott,  the  American  historian,  was  engaged  upon 
that  theme,  he  generously  handed  over  all  the  material  he  had  col- 
lected. He  was  then  appointed  to  diplomatic  service  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  returning  to  America  in  1832  after  an  absence  of  seven- 
teen years.  Many  public  positions  were  now  open  to  this  acclaimed 
man  of  letters,  but  he  preferred  to  write.  Except  for  a  tour  of  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  and  four  years  as  American  ambas- 
sador to  Spain,  he  lived  at  his  beautiful  country  home,  Sunnyside,  at 
Tarrytown,  where  he  wrote  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  the  Life  of  George 
Washington.  Washington  Irving  was  fittingly  buried  on  a  knoll  over- 
looking his  loved  Sleepy  Hollow. 

lliiiiiliiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiintiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiil 

Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Benedight 
Blesse  this  house  from  wicked  wight ; 
From  the  night-mare  and  the  goblin, 
That  is  hight  good  fellow  Robin : 
Keep  it  from  all  evil  spirits, 
Fairies,  weezels,  rats  and  ferrets : 
From  curfew  time 

To  the  next  prime.  —  Cartwright 

IT  was  a  brilliant  moonlight  night,  but  extremely  cold ;  our 
chaise  whirled  rapidly  over  the  frozen  ground;  the  postboy 
smacked  his  whip  incessantly,  and  a  part  of  the  time  his  horses 
were  on  a  gallop.  "He  knows  where  he  is  going,"  said  my  com- 
panion, laughing,  "and  is  eager  to  arrive  in  time  for  some  of  the 
merriment  and  good  cheer  of  the  servants'  hall.  My  father,  you 
must  know,  is  a  bigoted  devotee  of  the  old  school,  and  prides 
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himself  upon  keeping  up  something  of  old  English  hospitality. 
He  is  a  tolerable  specimen  of  what  you  will  rarely  meet  with 
nowadays  in  its  purity,  the  old  English  country  gentleman ;  for 
our  men  of  fortune  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  town,  and 
fashion  is  carried  so  much  into  the  country,  that  the  strong  rich 
peculiarities  of  ancient  rural  life  are  almost  polished  away.  My 
father,  however,  from  early  years,  took  honest  Peacham  for  his 
text-book,  instead  of  Chesterfield ;  he  determined,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  there  was  no  condition  more  truly  honorable  and 
enviable  than  that  of  a  country  gentleman  on  his  paternal  lands, 
and  therefore  passes  the  whole  of  his  time  on  his  estate.  He  is 
a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  revival  of  the  old  rural  games  and 
holiday  observances,  and  is  deeply  read  in  the  writers,  ancient 
and  modern,  who  have  treated  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  his 
favorite  range  of  reading  is  among  the  authors  who  flourished 
at  least  two  centuries  since  ;  who,  he  insists,  wrote  and  thought 
more  like  true  Englishmen  than  any  of  their  successors.  He  even 
regrets  sometimes  that  he  had  not  been  born  a  few  centuries 
earlier,  when  England  was  itself,  and  had  its  peculiar  manners 
and  customs.  As  he  lives  at  some  distance  from  the  main  road, 
in  rather  a  lonely  part  of  the  country,  without  any  rival  gentry 
near  him,  he  has  that  most  enviable  of  all  blessings  to  an  English- 
man, an  opportunity  of  indulging  the  bent  of  his  own  humor 
without  molestation.  Being  representative  of  the  oldest  family 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  great  part  of  the  peasantry  being 
his  tenants,  he  is  much  looked  up  to,  and,  in  general,  is  known 
simply  by  the  appellation  of  e  The  Squire ' ;  a  title  which  has 
been  accorded  to  the  head  of  the  family  since  time  immemorial. 
I  think  it  best  to  give  you  these  hints  about  my  worthy  old 
father,  to  prepare  you  for  any  eccentricities  that  might  other- 
wise appear  absurd." 

We  had  passed  for  some  time  along  the  wall  of  a  park,  and  at 
length  the  chaise  stopped  at  the  gate.  It  was  in  a  heavy  magnifi- 
cent old  style,  of  iron  bars,  fancifully  wrought  at  top  into 
flourishes  and  flowers.  The  huge  square  columns  that  supported 
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the  gate  were  surmounted  by  the  family  crest.  Close  adjoining 
was  the  porter's  lodge,  sheltered  under  dark  fir-trees,  and  almost 
buried  in  shrubbery. 

The  postboy  rang  a  large  porter's  bell,  which  resounded 
through  the  still  frosty  air,  and  was  answered  by  the-  distant 
barking  of  dogs,  with  which  the  mansion-house  seemed  garri- 
soned. An  old  woman  immediately  appeared  at  the  gate.  As 
the  moonlight  fell  strongly  upon  her,  I  had  a  full  view  of  a  little 
primitive  dame,  dressed  very  much  in  the  antique  taste,  with  a 
neat  kerchief  and  stomacher,  and  her  silver  hair  peeping  from 
under  a  cap  of  snowy  whiteness.  She  came  curtseying  forth, 
with  many  expressions  of  simple  joy  at  seeing  her  young  master. 
Her  husband,  it  seemed,  was  up  at  the  house  keeping  Christmas 
Eve  in  the  servants'  hall ;  they  could  not  do  without  him,  as  he 
was  the  best  hand  at  a  song  and  story  in  the  household. 

My  friend  proposed  that  we  should  alight  and  walk  through 
the  park  to  the  hall,  which  was  at  no  great  distance,  while  the 
chaise  should  follow  on.  Our  road  wound  through  a  noble 
avenue  of  trees,  among  the  naked  branches  of  which  the  moon 
glittered  as  she  rolled  through  the  deep  vault  of  a  cloudless  sky. 
The  lawn  beyond  was  sheeted  with  a  slight  covering  of  snow, 
which  here  and  there  sparkled  as  the  moonbeams  caught  a 
frosty  crystal ;  and  at  a  distance  might  be  seen  a  thin  trans- 
parent vapor  stealing  up  from  the  low  grounds  and  threatening 
gradually  to  shroud  the  landscape. 

My  companion  looked  around  him  with  transport:  "How 
often,"  said  he,  "have  I  scampered  up  this  avenue,  on  returning 
home  on  school  vacations!  How  often  have  I  played  under 
these  trees  when  a  boy !  I  feel  a  degree  of  filial  reverence  for 
them,  as  we  look  up  to  those  who  have  cherished  us  in  childhood. 
My  father  was  always  scrupulous  in  exacting  our  holidays,  and 
having  us  around  him  on  family  festivals.  He  used  to  direct  and 
superintend  our  games  with  the  strictness  that  some  parents  do 
the  studies  of  their  children.  He  was  very  particular  that  we 
should  play  the  old  English  games  according  to  their  original 
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form ;  and  consulted  old  books  for  precedent  and  authority  for 
every  emerrie  disport';  yet  I  assure  you  that  there  never  was 
pedantry  so  delightful.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  good  old  gentle- 
man to  make  his  children  feel  that  home  was  the  happiest  place 
in  the  world,  and  I  value  this  delicious  home-feeling  as  one  of 
the  choicest  gifts  a  parent  could  bestow." 

We  were  interrupted  by  the  clamor  of  a  troop  of  dogs  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes, et  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp  and  hound,  and  curs  of  low 
degree  "  that,  disturbed  by  the  ring  of  the  porter's  bell,  and  the  rat- 
tling of  the  chaise,  came  bounding,  open-mouthed,  across  the  lawn. 

.  .  .  The  little  dogs  and  all, 

Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart  —  see,  they  bark  at  me ! 

cried  Bracebridge,  laughing.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  the  bark 
was  changed  into  a  yelp  of  delight,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  sur- 
rounded and  almost  overpowered  by  the  caresses  of  the  faithful 
animals. 

We  had  now  come  in  full  view  of  the  old  family  mansion, 
partly  thrown  in  deep  shadow,  and  partly  lit  up  by  the  cold 
moonshine.  It  was  an  irregular  building,  of  some  magnitude, 
and  seemed  to  be  of  the  architecture  of  different  periods.  One 
wing  was  evidently  very  ancient,  with  heavy  stone-shafted 
bow-windows,  jutting  out  and  overrun  with  ivy,  from  among 
the  foliage  of  which  the  small  diamond-shaped  panes  of  glass 
glittered  with  the  moonbeams.  The  rest  of  the  house  was  in  the 
French  taste  of  Charles  the  Second's  time,  having  been  repaired 
and  altered,  as  my  friend  told  me,  by  one  of  his  ancestors,  who 
returned  with  that  monarch  at  the  Restoration.  The  grounds 
about  the  house  were  laid  out  in  the  old  formal  manner  of  arti- 
ficial flower-beds,  clipped  shrubberies,  raised  terraces,  and 
heavy  stone  balustrades,  ornamented  with  urns,  a  leaden  statue 
or  two,  and  a  jet  of  water.  The  old  gentleman,  I  was  told,  was 
extremely  careful  to  preserve  this  obsolete  finery  in  all  its 
original  state.  He  admired  this  fashion  in  gardening:  it  had 
an  air  of  magnificence,  was  courtly  and  noble,  and  befitting 
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good  old  family  style.  The  boasted  imitation  of  nature  in 
modern  gardening  had  sprung  up  with  modern  republican 
notions,  but  did  not  suit  a  monarchical  government ;  it  smacked 
of  the  leveling  system.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  intro- 
duction of  politics  into  gardening,  though  I  expressed  some  ap- 
prehension that  I  should  find  the  old  gentleman  rather  in- 
tolerant in  his  creed.  Frank  assured  me,  however,  that  it  was 
almost  the  only  instance  in  which  he  had  ever  heard  his  father 
meddle  with  politics ;  and  he  believed  that  he  had  got  this 
notion  from  a  member  of  Parliament  who  once  passed  a  few 
weeks  with  him.  The  squire  was  glad  of  any  argument  to  defend 
his  clipt  yew  trees  and  formal  terraces,  which  had  been  occa- 
sionally attacked  by  modern  landscape-gardeners. 

As  we  approached  the  house,  we  heard  the  sound  of  music,  and 
now  and  then  a  burst  of  laughter  from  one  end  of  the  building. 
This,  Bracebridge  said,  must  proceed  from  the  servants'  hall, 
where  a  great  deal  of  revelry  was  permitted,  and  even  encouraged 
by  the  squire,  throughout  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas,  pro- 
vided everything  was  done  conformably  to  ancient  usage.  Here 
were  kept  up  the  old  games  of  hoodman  blind,  shoe  the  wild 
mare,  hot  cockles,  steal  the  white  loaf,  bob  apple,  and  snap 
dragon :  the  Yule  clog  and  Christmas  candle  were  regularly 
burnt,  and  the  mistletoe,  with  its  white  berries,  hung  up,  to  the 
imminent  peril  of  all  the  pretty  housemaids. 

So  intent  were  the  servants  upon  their  sports,  that  we  had  to 
ring  repeatedly  before  we  could  make  ourselves  heard.  On  our 
arrival  being  announced,  the  squire  came  out  to  receive  us, 
accompanied  by  his  two  other  sons ;  one  a  young  officer  in  the 
army,  home  on  leave  of  absence;  the  other  an  Oxonian,  just 
from  the  University.  The  squire  was  a  fine  healthy-looking  old 
gentleman,  with  silver  hair  curling  lightly  round  an  open  florid 
countenance ;  in  which  the  physiognomist,  with  the  advantage, 
like  myself,  of  a  previous  hint  or  two,  might  discover  a  singular 
mixture  of  whim  and  benevolence. 

The  family  meeting  was  warm  and  affectionate :   as  the 
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evening  was  far  advanced,  the  squire  would  not  permit  us  to 
change  our  traveling  dress,  but  ushered  us  at  once  to  the  com- 
pany, which  was  assembled  in  a  large  old-fashioned  hall.  It 
was  composed  of  different  branches  of  a  numerous  family  con- 
nexion, where  there  were  the  usual  proportion  of  old  uncles  and 
aunts,  comfortably  married  dames,  superannuated  spinsters, 
blooming  country  cousins,  half-fledged  striplings,  and  bright- 
eyed  boarding-school  hoydens.  They  were  variously  occupied ; 
some  at  a  round  game  of  cards ;  others  conversing  around  the 
fireplace  ;  at  one  end  of  the  hall  was  a  group  of  the  young  folks, 
some  nearly  grown  up,  others  of  a  more  tender  and  budding  age, 
fully  engrossed  by  a  merry  game ;  and  a  profusion  of  wooden 
horses,  penny  trumpets,  and  tattered  dolls,  about  the  floor, 
showed  traces  of  a  troop  of  little  fairy  beings,  who,  having 
frolicked  through  a  happy  day,  had  been  carried  off  to  slumber 
through  a  peaceful  night. 

While  the  mutual  greetings  were  going  on  between  young 
Bracebridge  and  his  relatives,  I  had  time  to  scan  the  apartment. 
I  have  called  it  a  hall,  for  so  it  had  certainly  been  in  old  times, 
and  the  squire  had  evidently  endeavored  to  restore  it  to  some- 
thing of  its  primitive  state.  Over  the  heavy  projecting  fireplace 
was  suspended  a  picture  of  a  warrior  in  armor,  standing  by  a 
white  horse,  and  on  the  opposite  wall  hung  a  helmet,  buckler, 
and  lance.  At  one  end  an  enormous  pair  of  antlers  were  inserted 
in  the  wall,  the  branches  serving  as  hooks  on  which  to  suspend 
hats,  whips,  and  spurs;  and  in  the  corners  of  the  apartment 
were  fowling-pieces,  fishing-rods,  and  other  sporting  implements. 
The  furniture  was  of  the  cumbrous  workmanship  of  former  days, 
though  some  articles  of  modern  convenience  had  been  added, 
and  the  oaken  floor  had  been  carpeted;  so  that  the  whole 
presented  an  odd  mixture  of  parlor  and  hall. 

The  grate  had  been  removed  from  the  wide  overwhelming 
fireplace,  to  make  way  for  a  fire  of  wood,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  an  enormous  log  glowing  and  blazing,  and  sending  forth  a 
vast  volume  of  light  and  heat ;  this  I  understood  was  the  Yule 
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clog,  which  the  squire  was  particular  in  having  brought  in  and 
illumined  on  a  Christmas  Eve,  according  to  ancient  custom. 

It  was  really  delightful  to  see  the  old  squire  seated  in  his 
hereditary  elbow  chair,  by  the  hospitable  fireside  of  his  ancestors, 
and  looking  round  him  like  the  sun  of  a  system,  beaming  warmth 
and  gladness  to  every  heart.  Even  the  very  dog  that  lay 
stretched  at  his  feet,  as  he  lazily  shifted  his  position  and  yawned, 
would  look  fondly  up  in  his  master's  face,  wag  his  tail  against 
the  floor,  and  stretch  himself  again  to  sleep,  confident  of  kind- 
ness and  protection.  There  is  an  emanation  from  the  heart  in 
genuine  hospitality  which  cannot  be  described,  but  is  immedi- 
ately felt,  and  puts  the  stranger  at  once  at  his  ease.  I  had  not 
been  seated  many  minutes  by  the  comfortable  hearth  of  the 
worthy  old  cavalier,  before  I  found  myself  as  much  at  home  as 
if  I  had  been  one  of  the  family. 

Supper  was  announced  shortly  after  our  arrival.  It  was 
served  up  in  a  spacious  oaken  chamber,  the  panels  of  which 
shone  with  wax,  and  around  which  were  several  family  portraits 
decorated  with  holly  and  ivy.  Besides  the  accustomed  lights, 
two  great  wax  tapers,  called  Christmas  candles,  wreathed  with 
greens,  were  placed  on  a  highly-polished  buffet  among  the 
family  plate.  The  table  was  abundantly  spread  with  substantial 
fare  ;  but  the  squire  made  his  supper  of  frumenty,  a  dish  made 
of  wheat  cakes  boiled  in  milk,  with  rich  spices,  being  a  standing 
dish  in  old  times  for  Christmas  Eve.  I  was  happy  to  find  my 
old  friend,  minced  pie,  in  the  retinue  of  the  feast ;  and  finding 
him  to  be  perfectly  orthodox,  and  that  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
my  predilection,  I  greeted  him  with  all  the  warmth  wherewith 
we  usually  greet  an  old  and  very  genteel  acquaintance. 

The  mirth  of  the  company  was  greatly  promoted  by  the 
humors  of  an  eccentric  personage  whom  Mr.  Bracebridge 
always  addressed  with  the  quaint  appellation  of  Master  Simon. 
He  was  a  tight  brisk  little  man,  with  the  air  of  an  arrant  old 
bachelor.  His  nose  was  shaped  like  the  bill  of  a  parrot ;  his 
face  slightly  pitted  with  the  small-pox,  with  a  dry  perpetual 
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bloom  on  it,  like  a  frost-bitten  leaf  in  autumn.  He  had  an  eye 
of  great  quickness  and  vivacity,  with  a  drollery  and  lurking 
waggery  of  expression  that  was  irresistible.  He  was  evidently 
the  wit  of  the  family,  dealing  very  much  in  sly  jokes  and  in- 
nuendoes with  the  ladies,  and  making  infinite  merriment  by 
harping  upon  old  themes ;  which,  unfortunately,  my  ignorance 
of  the  family  chronicles  did  not  permit  me  to  enjoy.  It  seemed 
to  be  his  great  delight  during  supper  to  keep  a  young  girl  next 
him  in  a  continual  agony  of  stifled  laughter,  in  spite  of  her  awe 
of  the  reproving  looks  of  her  mother  who  sat  opposite.  Indeed, 
he  was  the  idol  of  the  younger  part  of  the  company,  who  laughed 
at  everything  he  said  or  did,  and  at  every  turn  of  his  counte- 
nance. I  could  not  wonder  at  it ;  for  he  must  have  been  a 
miracle  of  accomplishments  in  their  eyes.  He  could  imitate 
Punch  and  Judy;  make  an  old  woman  of  his  hand,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  burnt  cork  and  pocket-handkerchief;  and  cut 
an  orange  into  such  a  ludicrous  caricature,  that  the  young  folks 
were  ready  to  die  with  laughing. 

I  was  let  briefly  into  his  history  by  Frank  Bracebridge.  He 
was  an  old  bachelor,  of  a  small  independent  income,  which,  by 
careful  management,  was  sufficient  for  all  his  wants.  He  re- 
volved through  the  family  system  like  a  vagrant  comet  in  its 
orbit ;  sometimes  visiting  one  branch,  and  sometimes  another 
quite  remote ;  as  is  often  the  case  with  gentlemen  of  extensive 
connexions  and  small  fortunes  in  England.  He  had  a  chirping, 
buoyant  disposition,  always  enjoying  the  present  moment ;  and 
his  frequent  change  of  scene  and  company  prevented  his  acquir- 
ing those  rusty  unaccommodating  habits  with  which  old 
bachelors  are  so  uncharitably  charged.  He  was  a  complete 
family  chronicle,  being  versed  in  the  genealogy,  history,  and  in- 
termarriages of  the  whole  house  of  Bracebridge,  which  made 
him  a  great  favorite  with  the  old  folks ;  he  was  the  beau  of  all 
the  elder  ladies  and  superannuated  spinsters,  among  whom  he 
was  habitually  considered  rather  a  young  fellow,  and  he  was 
master  of  the  revels  among  the  children  ;  so  that  there  was  not 
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a  more  popular  being  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  moved  than 
Mr.  Simon  Bracebridge.  Of  late  years  he  had  resided  almost 
entirely  with  the  squire,  to  whom  he  had  become  a  factotum, 
and  whom  he  particularly  delighted  by  jumping  with  his  humor 
in  respect  to  old  times,  and  by  having  a  scrap  of  an  old  song  to 
suit  every  occasion.  We  had  presently  a  specimen  of  his  last- 
mentioned  talent,  for  no  sooner  was  supper  removed,  and  spiced 
wines  and  other  beverages  peculiar  to  the  season  introduced, 
than  Master  Simon  was  called  on  for  a  good  old  Christmas  song. 
He  bethought  himself  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  sparkle 
of  the  eye,  and  a  voice  that  was  by  ho  means  bad,  excepting 
that  it  ran  occasionally  into  a  falsetto,  like  the  notes  of  a  split 
reed,  he  quavered  forth  a  quaint  old  ditty. 

Now  Christmas  is  come, 

Let  us  beat  up  the  drum, 
And  call  all  our  neighbors  together, 

And  when  they  appear, 

Let  us  make  them  such  cheer, 
As  will  keep  out  the  wind  and  the  weather,  etc. 

The  supper  had  disposed  every  one  to  gaiety,  and  an  old 
harper  was  summoned  from  the  servants'  hall,  where  he  had 
been  strumming  all  the  evening,  and  to  all  appearance  comfort- 
ing himself  with  some  of  the  squire's  home-brewed.  He  was  a 
kind  of  hanger-on,  I  was  told,  of  the  establishment,  and,  though 
ostensibly  a  resident  of  the  village,  was  oftener  to  be  found  in 
the  squire's  kitchen  than  his  own  home,  the  old  gentleman  being 
fond  of  the  sound  of  "harp  in  hall." 

The  dance,  like  most  dances  after  supper,  was  a  merry  one ; 
some  of  the  older  folks  joined  in  it,  and  the  squire  himself  figured 
down  several  couple  with  a  partner,  with  whom  he  affirmed  he 
had  danced  at  every  Christmas  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Master  Simon,  who  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  old  times  and  the  new,  and  to  be  withal  a  little  anti- 
quated in  the  taste  of  his  accomplishments,  evidently  piqued 
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himself  on  his  dancing,  and  was  endeavoring  to  gain  credit  by 
the  heel  and  toe,  rigadoon,  and  other  graces  of  the  ancient 
school;  but  he  had  unluckily  assorted  himself  with  a  little 
romping  girl  from  boarding-school,  who,  by  her  wild  vivacity, 
kept  him  continually  on  the  stretch,  and  defeated  all  his  sober 
attempts  at  elegance :  —  such  are  the  ill-assorted  matches  to 
which  antique  gentlemen  are  unfortunately  prone ! 

The  young  Oxonian,  on  the  contrary,  had  led  out  one  of  his 
maiden  aunts,  on  whom  the  rogue  played  a  thousand  little 
knaveries,  with  impunity ;  he  was  full  of  practical  jokes,  and 
his  delight  was  to  tease  his  aunts  and  cousins ;  yet,  like  all  mad- 
cap youngsters,  he  was  a  universal  favorite  among  the  women. 
The  most  interesting  couple  in  the  dance  was  the  young  officer 
and  a  ward  of  the  squire's,  a  beautiful  blushing  girl  of  seventeen. 
From  several  shy  glances  which  I  had  noticed  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  I  suspected  there  was  a  little  kindness  growing  up 
between  them;  and,  indeed,  the  young  soldier  was  just  the 
hero  to  captivate  a  romantic  girl.  He  was  tall,  slender,  and 
handsome,  and  like  most  young  British  officers  of  late  years  had 
picked  up  various  small  accomplishments  on  the  Continent  — 
he  could  talk  French  and  Italian  —  draw  landscapes  —  sing 
very  tolerably  —  dance  divinely ;  but,  above  all,  he  had  been 
wounded  at  Waterloo :  —  what  girl  of  seventeen,  well  read  in 
poetry  and  romance,  could  resist  such  a  mirror  of  chivalry  and 
perfection ! 

The  moment  the  dance  was  over,  he  caught  up  a  guitar,  and 
lolling  against  the  old  marble  fireplace,  in  an  attitude  which  I 
am  half  inclined  to  suspect  was  studied,  began  the  little 
French  air  of  the  Troubadour.  The  squire,  however,  exclaimed 
against  having  anything  on  Christmas  Eve  but  good  old 
English;  upon  which  the  young  minstrel,  casting  up  his  eye 
for  a  moment,  as  if  in  an  effort  of  memory,  struck  into  another 
strain,  and,  with  a  charming  air  of  gallantry,  gave  Herrick's 
"Night-Piece  to  Julia." 
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Her  eyes  the  glow-worm  lend  thee, 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee, 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  the  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee. 

No  Will-o'-the-Wisp  mislight  thee ; 
Nor  snake  nor  slow-worm  bite  thee ; 

But  on,  on  thy  way, 

Not  making  a  stay, 
Since  ghost  there  is  none  to  affright  thee. 

Then  let  not  the  dark  thee  cumber ; 
What  tho'  the  moon  does  slumber, 

The  stars  of  the  night 

Will  lend  thee  their  light, 
Like  tapers  clear  without  number. 

Then,  Julia,  let  me  woo  thee, 
Thus,  thus  to  come  unto  me, 

And  when  I  shall  meet 

Thy  silvery  feet, 
My  soul  I'll  pour  into  thee. 

The  song  might  or  might  not  have  been  intended  in  compli- 
ment to  the  fair  Julia,  for  so  I  found  his  partner  was  called ;  she, 
however,  was  certainly  unconscious  of  any  such  application,  for 
she  never  looked  at  the  singer,  but  kept  her  eyes  cast  upon  the 
floor.  Her  face  was  suffused,  it  is  true,  with  a  beautiful  blush, 
and  there  was  a  gentle  heaving  of  the  bosom,  but  all  that  was 
doubtless  caused  by  the  exercise  of  the  dance ;  indeed,  so  great 
was  her  indifference,  that  she  amused  herself  with  plucking  to 
pieces  a  choice  bouquet  of  hothouse  flowers,  and  by  the  time 
the  song  was  concluded  the  nosegay  lay  in  ruins  on  the  floor. 

The  party  now  broke  up  for  the  night,  with  the  kindhearted 
old  custom  of  shaking  hands.  As  I  passed  through  the  hall,  on 
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my  way  to  my  chamber,  the  dying  embers  of  the  Yule  clog  still 
sent  forth  a  dusky  glow,  and  had  it  not  been  the  season  when 
"no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad,"  I  should  have  been  half  tempted 
to  steal  from  my  room  at  midnight,  and  peep  whether  the  fairies 
might  not  be  at  their  revels  about  the  hearth. 

My  chamber  was  in  the  old  part  of  the  mansion,  the  ponder- 
ous furniture  of  which  might  have  been  fabricated  in  the  days 
of  the  giants.  The  room  was  panelled  with  cornices  of  heavy 
carved  work,  in  which  flowers  and  grotesque  faces  were  strangely 
intermingled;  and  a  row  of  black-looking  portraits  stared 
mournfully  at  me  from  the  walls.  The  bed  was  of  rich  though 
faded  damask,  with  a  lofty  tester,  and  stood  in  a  niche  opposite 
a  bow-window.  I  had  scarcely  got  into  bed  when  a  strain  of 
music  seemed  to  break  forth  in  the  air  just  below  the  window. 
I  listened,  and  found  it  proceeded  from  a  band,  which  I  con- 
cluded to  be  the  waits  from  some  neighboring  village.  They 
went  round  the  house,  playing  under  the  windows.  I  drew  aside 
the  curtains  to  hear  them  more  distinctly.  The  moonbeams  fell 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  casement,  partially  lighting  up 
the  antiquated  apartment.  The  sounds,  as  they  receded,  became 
more  soft  and  aerial,  and  seemed  to  accord  with  the  quiet  and 
moonlight.  I  listened  and  listened  —  they  became  more  and 
more  tender  and  remote,  and,  as  they  gradually  died  away,  my 
head  sunk  upon  the  pillow,  and  I  fell  asleep. 

Notes 

Page  200.  Peacham.  The  author  of  Complete  Gentleman. 

200.  Chesterfield.  Lord  Chesterfield  (1694-1773)  was  an  English 
statesman  noted  in  literature  for  his  Letters  to  His  Son. 

203.  Yule  clog.  A  stump  or  block  of  wood;  here  the  great  log 
brought  into  the  house  on  Christmas  Eve  and  lighted  with  a  brand  from 
last  year's  clog. 

208.  Waterloo.  A  battle  in  Belgium  on  June  18,  1815,  which  ended 
the  military  career  of  Napoleon. 

208.  Herrick's.  Robert  Herrick  (1591-1674),  an  English  lyric  poet. 
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210.  tester.  A  flat  covering,  or  canopy,  used  over  a  pulpit,  a  tomb, 
or,  especially,  a  four-poster  bed. 

210.  waits.  A  band  of  musicians  who  used  to  sing  and  play  carols 
in  the  streets  at  Christmas  time. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  Washington  Irving  and  Charles  Dickens  are  said  to  have  im- 
mortalized the  home  festivities  of  Christmastide.  From  this  essay 
what  do  you  find  the  writer  has  contributed  to  our  joy  in  the  Christmas 
season  ? 

2.  What  charms  of  English  home  life  and  the  English  people  are 
shown  here  ?  How  did  Irving  become  a  guest  in  this  home  ? 

3.  In  this  essay  how  was  the  spirit  of  Christmas  revealed  ?  In  what 
ways  do  English  and  American  Christmas  ceremonies  and  customs 
differ? 

4.  Irving,  our  first  essayist,  was  popular  in  both  Europe  and  America. 
Why  was  he  so  widely  accepted  ? 

5.  How  does  the  charm  of  Irving  differ  from  that  of  Dickens  in  such 
cherished  stories  as  the  "Christmas  Carol"  ? 
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iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiini  mini  iiiiiimi  mini  inn  inmiiiiimiiiiiimiimiiimimiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiimiii: 

Regularly  in  each  issue  the  Atlantic  Monthly  publishes,  in  the  pages 
called  "The  Contributors'  Club,"  short  articles  from  various  authors 
whose  names  are  disclosed  to  the  editors  only.  The  writers,  thus  pro- 
tected, are  free  to  express  their  innermost  feelings  and  emotions  in  the 
intimate,  personal  way  which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  this  appealing 
and  thoughtful  essay. 

:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

I HAVE  always  liked  bridges— whether  for  the  water  that  swirls 
under,  as  Melville  suggests  in  Moby  Dick,  or  for  the  struc- 
tures themselves,  I  cannot  say.  But  this  I  know  :  given  a  free 
hour  for  a  walk,  my  way  would  take  me,  not  to  the  open  fields 
and  the  stretch  of  road,  but  down  into  the  ill  smells  of  wharves 
and  the  dirty  reach  of  backwater,  to  the  barges  and  tugs  tied 
under  bridges,  or  to  the  middle  of  some  steel  span  which  cuts 
from  shore  to  a  liberty  of  mid-river  daring,  where  water  slips 
between  arches  and  ships  pass  and  repass  at  my  feet.  Bridges 
exhilarate.  A  sailor  must  feel  the  same  on  the  mizzen;  a 
rower  on  the  jumping  current  of  narrow  streams ;  a  pilot  look- 
ing over  the  prow  of  a  great  liner  getting  home  from  sea. 

As  I  say,  whether  bridges  take  power  from  the  waters  they 
arch  or  from  the  gauntness  of  steel  bands  in  mid-air,  I  do  not 
know.  The  charm  is  there ;  and  that  should,  anyway,  be  quite 
enough.  It  is  present  in  new  bridges  and  in  old,  in  wooden  bridges 
and  in  steel  suspension.  There  is  as  much  satisfaction  in  weak, 
swaying  spans  as  in  strong  ones. 

I  like  the  old  bridge  at  Seventh  Street.  It  satisfies  me,  not 
because  it  will  carry  thunderous  traffic  in  the  years  to  come,  — 
already  it  has  been  condemned  as  an  inadequate  creation  of  a 
half -century  ago,  —  and  not  because,  when  a  big  boat  is  to  go 
by,  it  gyrates  upon  one  leg  with  the  mad  fling  of  an  immense 
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harlequin,  as  I  am  told  bridges  in  Chicago  sometimes  do. 
Such  antics  would  be  suicide  for  its  stiff  and  rheumatic  steel 
trusses.  It  does  take  me  to  work  in  the  morning  and  to  my 
home  every  night,  but  this  is  unimportant.  I  could  go  home 
across  the  Sixth  Street  span  with  more  assurance  and  a  deal 
more  speed.  Neither  do  I  like  it,  as  some  poet  might,  for  its 
beauty  or  for  a  hidden  suggestion  of  tawny  strength.  Poor 
thing!  A  six-ton  truck  and  two  street  cars  make  it  groan  and 
tremble ;  and  as  for  beauty,  its  narrow  iron  rails  and  its  awkward 
end  towers  are  like  the  bony  anatomy  of  some  vagabond  living 
without  enough  bread. 

But  this  is  why  I  like  it.  In  the  evening,  when  I  go  home, 
traffic  floods  across  its  narrow  width.  A  jam  of  autos  thunders 
over  it;  one  street  car  grinds  in  the  yellow  wake  of  two  or 
three  ahead.  Crowds  of  six-o'clock  stenographers  and  clerks 
strain  home  to  Allegheny  and  warm  suppers.  Underneath  it  the 
currents  tug  at  stone  pillars  and  whirl  round  the  central  span. 
Above  and  below,  countless  forces  are  pulling  at  it  —  and  at  its 
rusted  shackle  bolts,  at  its  old  steel  rods,  at  its  narrow  beams, 
and  at  its  flood-worn  masonry.  As  I  have  said,  supercilious  city 
inspectors  have  marked  it  for  death.  Yet  in  winter  and  summer, 
in  snowstorms  and  thunder  showers,  year  in  and  year  out,  it 
carries  its  evening  rush  and  its  unfair  load,  and  blinks  valiantly 
at  the  oily  river  with  its  red  and  green  signal  lights.  It  is  old,  — 
ugly,  if  you  will,  —  without  reason  for  existence ;  but  it  does 
exist.  It  goes  on  doing  its  duty  and  is  damned  for  its  struggles. 
What  more  could  be  said  for  a  bridge  ? 

Yet  bridges  have  qualities  other  than  tragic  endurance.  They 
have  efficiency,  and  picturesque  beauty,  the  ability  to  meet  all 
requirements,  and  the  power  of  stirring  the  imagination.  That 
is  why  the  Brady  Street  bridge  across  the  Monongahela  is  as 
great  a  favorite  of  mine  as  it  was  of  Pennell's,  who  sketched  it 
one  misty  day  when  it  was  all  smoke  and  black  lines.  At  night 
it  is  at  its  best,  when  the  half-lights  and  shadows  of  Soho  add  a 
background  of  mystery  to  its  geometric  symmetry.  From  the 
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Boulevard  of  the  Allies  it  fills  the  street  and  river  below  with 
vague  black  marks  and  dark  blotches.  Like  Mirza's  bridge,  it 
is  founded  upon  this  substantial  earth  and  leads  out  into  the 
mist.  When  I  am  on  it,  I  look  along  its  beams  and  I  try  to 
trace  its  course  to  the  other  shore,  but  the  end  is  lost  in  the 
dancing  reflections  and  will-o'-the-wisps  that  gleam  and  sparkle 
in  the  channel,  and  I  begin  to  think  of  it  as  a  fairy  bridge  — 
until  a  three-ton  truck  thunders  past  with  scarcely  a  vibration 
of  the  arched  floor  on  which  I  stand.  Street  cars  rumble  along ; 
four  refuse  wagons  jerk  past  in  a  line ;  touring  cars  and  sedans 
weave  in  and  out  impatiently ;  an  ambulance  with  yellow  flag 
and  red  signal  light  rings  a  nervous  way  through  the  jam  of 
traffic.  I  look  at  my  bridge  again.  It  is  no  longer  a  thing  of 
mists  and  phosphorescent  haze ;  it  is  steel,  it  is  concrete  and 
stone.  It  leads  from  factories  here  to  factories  there.  It  is  a 
link  in  a  chain  of  mills  unfortunately  separated  by  water. 

Below  my  place  at  the  rail,  one  black  roof  after  another  rises ; 
black  stacks  varying  like  the  pipes  of  some  infernal  organ  stick 
up.  From  one  chimney  purple  tongues  lick  out  into  vivid 
greens ;  a  bright  pink  runs  the  length  of  another.  It  rises  from 
gold-and-white  steam  at  its  base  like  the  pistil  of  some  giant 
flower,  blooming  for  the  moment  and  dying  with  the  fall  of  the 
flame.  Across  the  river,  five  miles  up,  another- blast  is  poured. 
The  light  rises ;  it  spreads  into  the  black  sky,  breaks  into  showers 
of  gold  sparks,  flickers  along  the  dull  waves  of  the  river.  I  look 
out  through  the  bridge  at  strange  colors.  I  see  a  midnight 
sun  crossed  and  cut  by  sombre  bars  of  enclosing  steel.  This, 
I  tell  myself,  is  not  the  real  world.  This  bridge,  this  strength, 
this  flaming  beauty,  this  is  the  spirit  of  steel — steel  which  men 
make  with  hatred  and  curse  with  the  familiarity  of  the  lover. 

Efficiency  and  beauty,  ugly  crudeness  and  tenuous  delicacy, 
I  find  them  all  about  me  in  the  bridges  I  see  or  walk  to  look  at 
in  passing.  I  can  go  from  one  to  the  other,  from  the  little  spur 
bridge  at  the  refinery  to  the  great  Point  Bridge  where  the  ancient 
rivers  join,  and  I  never  weary.  Perhaps  it  is  an  obsession,  a  love 
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of  color  which  I  centre  improperly  about  definite  things.  Some- 
times I  know  that  this  is  so.  When  I  go  over  bridges  in  street 
cars  and  strain  my  head  around  to  watch  the  place  that  I  am 
crossing,  I  see  my  neighbor  reading  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  the  conductor  talking  to  the  telegraph  messenger  next  to 
him.  Bridges  to  them  must  be  a  means  from  one  place  to 
another.  Are  they  right  and  am  I  madly  trailing  clouds  of 
glory  ?  I  sometimes  wonder.  Then  I  see  a  girl  turn  round  in 
her  seat  to  glance  up  along  the  beams  of  a  bridge  to  its  mid- 
dle span  of  steel  rods.  She  looks  out  up  the  river  where  a 
dredger  ploughs  frothily  along  the  green  water.  She  looks  long 
and  hard  at  the  house  boats  and  factories.  Then  I  feel  better. 
*Ah,  my  dear,'  I  remark,  'yon  too  have  the  fever.  You  too 
should  be  out  walking.  You  are  one  of  the  wise.'  But  I  never 
say  this  aloud. 

Some  day  I  may;  and  I  am  hoping  for  an  understanding 
response.  I  could  not  well  bear  up  if  she  should  say,  eDo  I  look 
as  if  I  wanted  company  ?  Of  all  the  nerve ! '  After  all,  she  might 
only  be  thinking  of  the  next  payment  on  her  fur  coat ;  but  I 
hope  she  will  be  gracious,  for  bridges,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
make  brothers  of  us  all. 

Notes 

Page  212.  Melville.  Herman  Melville  (1819-1891)  was  an  Ameri- 
can traveler  and  novelist,  author  of  Moby  Dick  and  Typee. 

212.  mizzen.  A  certain  sail  in  various  types  of  vessels;  also  called 
the  spanker. 

212.  gyrates.  Moves  in  a  spiral;  rotates. 

213.  harlequin.  A  performer  in  a  comedy  or  pantomime  who 
amuses  the  audience  by  playing  droll  tricks. 

213.  Monongahela.  A  tributary  of  the  Ohio  River. 
213.  Pennell.  Joseph  Pennell  (1860-1926)  was  a  famous  American 
etcher. 

213.  Soho.  A  slum  district  in  Pittsburgh. 

214.  Mirza's  bridge.  A  reference  to  the  Bridge  of  Life  in  Addison's 
allegory,  "The  Vision  of  Mirza." 
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Suggestions  for  Study 

1 .  Do  you  think  this  essay  was  written  by  a  landsman  ?  If  so,  why  ? 

2.  What  charms  of  bridges  are  depicted  here  ? 

S.  In  what  ways  was  the  girl  who  watched  the  bridge  span,  the  river, 
and  the  shores  "one  of  the  wise"  ? 

4.  What  world-famous  bridges  are  noted  for  architectural  beauty  ? 
What  especially  important  bridges  are  now  under  construction? 
Which  ones  have  helped  to  "make  brothers  of  us  all"  ? 
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Dorothy  Canfield  (Mrs.  John  R.  Fisher)  (1879-  )  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's best-known  women  wrifers.  She  has  published  essays  and  biogra- 
phies as  well  as  treatises  on  education,  and  has  translated  Papini's 
Life  of  Christ,  but  she  is  known  chiefly  for  her  novels  and  short  stories. 

She  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  her  father  was  a  college 
professor.  Later  he  was  president  of  several  state  universities  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  her  youth  was  accordingly  spent  in  various  univer- 
sity towns.  She  graduated  from  Ohio  State  University,  spent  a  year 
in  study  in  France  and  Italy,  and  took  her  doctor's  degree  at  Colum- 
bia. For  three  years  she  was  secretary  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  in 
New  York,  and  then  studied  and  traveled  widely  in  Europe.  During 
three  years  of  the  World  War  she  directed  relief  work  in  France. 

During  all  her  various  wanderings  and  activities  her  pen  has  been 
active,  and  in  nearly  all  her  writing  her  New  England  descent  is  evident. 
(Her  Puritan  ancestors  came  from  England  in  1636,  and  their  descend- 
ants finally  settled  in  1764  on  land  in  Vermont  which  they  have 
owned  ever  since.)  After  her  marriage,  in  1907,  she  established  herself 
on  the  family  farm  at  Arlington,  Vermont,  the  "Hillsboro"  of  her 
sketches  and  novels.  There  her  home  is  the  center  of  community 
activities.  Especially  interested  in  improving  the  rural  schools,  she 
is  the  only  woman  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Ver- 
mont. When  the  editors  of  The  Nation  were  preparing  their  series 
of  articles  entitled  "These  United  States,"  they  wisely  chose  Dorothy 
Canfield  to  describe  Vermont;  for,  as  this  essay  reveals,  she  has 
caught  the  full  flavor  of  this  state  of  her  adoption  and  well  under- 
stands the  real  values  of  life  represented  in  its  sturdy  inhabitants. 

Her  novels  show  this  same  sympathetic  understanding.  Chief  among 
them  may  be  named  The  Bent  Twig,  The  Brimming  Cup,  Rough  Hewn, 
and  Her  Son's  Wife,  all  done  with  commendable  technique  and  with 
firm  characterization  of  her  village  folk. 
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EVERYBODY  knows  that  New  York  State  is  a  glowing, 
queenly  creature,  with  a  gold  crown  on  her  head  and  a  flow- 
ing purple  velvet  cloak.  The  face  of  Louisiana  is  as  familiar — 
dark-eyed,  fascinating,  temperamental.  Virginia  is  a  white- 
haired,  dignified  grande  dame  with  ancient,  well-mended  fine 
lace  and  thin  old  silver  spoons.  Massachusetts  is  a  man,  a 
serious,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  hard,  conscientious,  intelligent 
face,  and  hair  thinned  by  intellectual  application.  And  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Pennsylvania  is  a  man,  too,  a  well-dressed  busi- 
ness man,  with  plenty  of  money  in  his  pockets  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  prosperity  written  large  on  his  smooth,  indoor 
face  and  in  his  kindly,  calculating  eyes. 

These  State  countenances  are  familiar  to  all  of  us,  and  many 
more ;  but  back  of  this  throng  of  affluent,  thriving  personalities, 
quite  conscious  of  their  own  importance  in  the  world,  stands  one, 
known  to  fewer  Americans,  lean,  rather  gaunt  compared  to  the 
well-fed  curves  of  the  others,  anything  but  fine,  aristocratic,  or 
picturesque.  Yet  the  little  group  of  mountaineers  who  know 
the  physiognomy  of  Vermont  from  having  grown  up  with  it 
have  the  most  crabbed,  obstinate  affection  and  respect  for  their 
State,  which  they  see  as  a  tall,  powerful  man,  with  thick  gray 
hair,  rough  outdoor  clothes,  a  sinewy  axman's  hand  and  arm,  a 
humorous,  candid,  shrewd  mouth,  and  a  weather-beaten  face 
from  which  look  out  the  most  quietly  fearless  eyes  ever  set  in 
any  man's  head.  They  know  there  is  little  money  in  the  pockets 
of  that  woodman's  coat,  but  there  is  strength  in  the  long,  corded 
arm,  an  unhurried  sense  of  fun  lies  behind  the  ironic  glint  in  the 
eyes,  and  the  life  animating  all  the  quaint,  strong,  unspoiled 
personality  is  tinctured  to  its  last  fiber  by  an  unenvious  satis- 
faction with  plain  ways  which  is  quite  literally  worth  a  million 
dollars  to  any  possessor.  Not  to  envy  other  people  is  an  in- 
heritance rich  enough ;  but  Vermont  adds  to  that  treasure  the 
greater  one  of  not  being  afraid.  It  seems  incredible,  in  our 
modern  world,  so  tormented  with  fears  about  its  safety,  that  a 
whole  Stateful  of  people  have  no  ground  for  apprehension ;  but 
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it  is  true.  The  Vermonter  is  so  used  to  the  moral  freedom  of  not 
dreading  anything  that  he  is  hardly  conscious  of  it.  It  is  the 
breath  he  draws,  this  lack  of  fear ;  it  is  the  marrow  of  his  bones. 
Why  should  he  be  afraid  of  anybody  or  anything  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that  other  people  fear?  Well, 
most  of  them  are  afraid  of  being  poor.  This  fear,  rather  more 
than  love,  is  what  makes  the  modern  world  go  round.  The 
Vermonter  is  not  afraid  of  being  poor  because  he  is  poor  already 
and  has  been  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  it  hasn't  hurt 
him  a  bit.  To  trade  for  money  this  lack  of  fear  of  poverty  would 
seem  to  him  the  most  idiotic  of  bargains,  and  if  there  is  one 
thing  on  which  he  prides  himself  it  is  on  not  making  poor  bar- 
gains. This  quality  makes  him  by  no  means  a  favorite  with 
people  who  try  to  organize  the  world  along  what  they  call 
"strictly  business  lines  of  industrial  efficiency."  Most  of  their 
operations  are  based  on  their  certainty  that  people  are  afraid  to 
be  poor.  We  Vermonters  often  notice  a  considerable  heat  of 
exasperation  in  such  devotees  of  industrialism  when  they  en- 
counter the  natives  of  our  State.  We  make  no  comment  on  this 
at  the  time,  taking  them  in  with  the  silent  attentive  observa- 
tion which  they  furiously  dub  "bucolic  stolidity";  but  after 
they  have  gone  back  to  the  city  we  laugh  to  ourselves,  and  some 
old  fellow  among  us  hits  on  just  the  droll,  ironic  phrase  to  de- 
scribe the  encounter.  For  years  afterwards,  we  quote  this  to  the 
mystification  of  the  outsider.  . 

Another  well-known  and  much-described  fear  is  that  of  not 
keeping  up  with  the  social  procession,  of  being  obliged  to  step 
down  a  rung  on  the  social  ladder.  This  is  another  fear  which 
stops  short  before  it  gets  into  Vermont.  That  small  section  of 
the  country  has  never  kept  up  with  other  people's  processions 
and  has  found  it  no  hardship  to  walk  along  at  its  own  gait. 
And  as  for  social  ladders,  any  glimpse  of  a  social  ladder  or  of 
purely  social  distinctions  moves  a  Vermonter  to  the  unaffected, 
pitying,  perhaps  rather  coarsely  hearty  mirth  which  white 
people  feel  at  the  sight  of  the  complicated  taboo  of  savage  tribes. 
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Of  course,  the  Vermonter  pays  for  his  high-handed  scoffing  at 
sacred  social  distinctions  by  a  rough  plainness,  not  to  say 
abruptness,  of  speech  and  manner  which  people  from  outside 
do  not  relish  and  which  they  describe  in  far  from  complimen- 
tary terms.  This  is  a  pity.  But  I  dare  say  you  can't  have 
something  for  nothing  morally,  any  more  than  materially,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  total  absence  in 
our  world  of  any  sort  of  servility  or  overbearing  arrogance  or 
any  sort  of  pretentiousness.  Every  man  to  his  taste.  We  like 
it  better  the  way  we  have  it. . 

Another  fear,  perhaps  the  most  corroding  one  in  our  world  of 
possessors  of  material  wealth,  is  the  panic  alarm  at  any  glimpse 
of  possible  changes  in  the  social  fabric  which  may  make  things 
uncomfortable  for  possessors.  The  Latin  poet  who  many  years 
ago  described  the  light-hearted  stride  of  a  poor  man  across  a 
dark  plain  infested  with  robbers  described  the  care-free  gait  at 
which  Vermont  moves  through  the  uncertain  and  troubled 
modern  world.  Vermont,  like  some  of  the  remote  valleys  in  the 
Pyrenees,  has  always  been  too  far  out  of  the  furiously  swirling 
current  of  modern  industrial  life  to  be  much  affected  by  it  or 
to  dread  its  vagaries.  For  generations  now,  when  times  get  hard 
and  manufactures  are  flat  and  deflated  and  the  mills  in  the  in- 
dustrial States  around  us  are  shut  down,  and  the  newspapers 
are  talking  about  bankruptcies  and  bread-lines,  the  Vermont 
family,  exactly  as  rich  and  exactly  as  poor  as  it  ever  was,  re- 
marks with  a  kindliness  tinged  with  pride  :  "Well,  we'd  better 
ask  Lem's  folks  up  to  stay  a  spell,  till  times  get  better.  I  guess 
it's  pretty  hard  sledding  for  them."  And  when  times  get  better 
and  Lem's  family  leave  the  poor  little  frame  farmhouse  which 
has  been  their  refuge,  and  drive  off  down  the  steep  stony  road 
which  is  the  first  stage  of  their  journey  back  to  wages  and 
movies,  the  Vermont  family  stand  looking  after  them,  still  with 
friendliness. 

They  realize  shrewdly  that  already  they  seem  countrified  to 
their  mill-town,  factory-hand  guests,  but  this  does  not  worry 
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them ;  rather  it  makes  an  ironic  quirk  come  into  the  corner  of 
their  mouths,  as  at  the  transparent  absurdity  of  a  child.  They 
continue  to  stand  and  wave  their  hands  with  undiminished 
kindliness,  this  time  tinged  by  an  amused  humor  which  would 
be  distinctly  unpalatable  to  the  others  if  they  could  understand 
it.  I  am  afraid  there  is  an  element  of  sinful  pride  in  the  granite- 
like comfort  they  take  in  the  security  given  them  by  their  plain 
tastes  and  ability  to  deal  with  life  at  first  hand.  No  dependence 
on  employers  for  them ! 

Another  problem  of  which  we  read  occasionally  as  bothering 
serious-minded  folks  in  other  parts  is  what  to  do  with  accumu- 
lated wealth.  It  bothers  us  as  little  as  how  to  fight  cobras.  For 
the  most  part,  society  in  Vermont  is  organized  along  the  most 
obviously  solid  and  natural  lines,  primitive  and  elemental. 
Everybody  is  working.  Yes,  working,  you  jeering  step-lively 
outsiders,  although  Vermonters  may  not  hit  up  the  hectic  pace 
of  factory  hands  and  although  some  leisure  for  talking  things 
over  and  reading  the  papers  and  cracking  jokes  about  life,  and 
going  hunting  and  nutting  is  a  necessity  for  Vermonters  even 
if  they  are  obliged  to  pay  for  it  by  the  foregoing  of  sacred  dollars. 
Almost  everybody  is  working,  and  at  the  plainest,  most  visible, 
most  understandable  jobs,  to  raise  food,  or  grind  corn,  or  make 
shoes,  or  put  houses  together,  or  repair  Fords,  or  teach  children. 
It  is  very  rare  when  anybody  in  Vermont  fails  to  secure  a  fair 
amount  of  shelter  and  clothing  and  food  and  education ;  and 
it  is  equally  rare  when  anybody  secures  very  much  more  than 
that.  There  are,  so  to  speak,  no  accumulated  possessions 
at  all. 

But  perhaps  what  Vermont  is  least  afraid  of,  and  what  other 
people  fear  and  hate  most,  is  politics.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  most  Americans  are  low  in  their  minds  about  politics. 
They  feel  that  politics  is  really  beyond  them,  that  they  never 
will  be  able  to  get  what  they  want  through  their  political  action. 
The  "fatalism  of  the  multitude"  weighs  like  lead  upon  their 
hearts.  When  there  are  so  many,  what  can  one  man  do  ?  Well, 
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you  see  in  Vermont  there  aren't  so  many.  There  isn't  any  multi- 
tude. Self-government  may  not  be  perfection  there,  any  more 
than  anywhere  else,  but  it  bears  the  closest,  realest  relationship 
to  the  citizens,  and  is  not  at  all  given  over  to  professional  poli- 
ticians who  are  always  below  the  level  of  the  best  voters.  Ver- 
monters  see  nothing  in  self-government  (especially  local  self- 
government)  inherently  more  complicated  than  keeping  your 
bankbook  balanced.  Perhaps  this  is  because  Vermont  puts  up 
as  little  as  possible  with  that  lazy  substitute  for  self-government 
known  as  the  "representative  system,"  under  which  you  tell 
somebody  else  to  do  the  governing  for  you  and  not  to  bother 
you  about  it  lest  your  money -making  be  disturbed.  There  is  so 
little  money  to  make  in  Vermont  that  few  people  are  absorbed 
in  making  it.  Nearly  everybody  has  sufficient  strength  and  time 
left  over,  and  more  than  sufficient  interest,  to  give  to  self- 
government.  The  Town  Meeting  is  self-government,  direct, 
articulate,  personal.  It  is  the  annual  assemblage  not  of  the 
representatives  of  the  governed,  but  of  every  one  of  the  gov- 
erned themselves.  Anybody  —  you  who  are  governed  by  a  non- 
existing  entity  called  "the  county"  cannot  understand  this, 
but  it  is  true  —  anybody  at  all  who  does  not  like  the  way  things 
are  going  in  his  town  can  stand  up  and  say  so,  and  propose  a 
cure,  as  pungently  as  his  command  of  his  native  tongue  will 
allow.  And  Czar  Public  Opinion  not  only  lets  him  do  this,  but 
rather  admires  a  man  who  has  something  to  say  for  his  own 
point  of  view. 

Every  question  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  town,  to  the 
last  forgotten  valley  in  the  mountains,  is  brought  up  at  this 
open  meeting  and  decided  after  loud  and  open  discussion.  When 
it  is  over  and  the  teams  and  Fords  and  lean,  wiry  men  stream 
away  from  the  Town  Hall  over  the  rutted  roads  in  the  sharp 
March  air,  they  are  all  tingling  with  that  wonderfully  stimulat- 
ing experience,  having  spoken  their  minds  out  freely  on  what 
concerns  them.  They  step  heavily  in  their  great  shoes  through 
the  mud,  which  on  March-Meeting  Day  is  awful  beyond  belief, 
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but  they  hold  up  their  heads.  They  have  settled  their  own 
affairs.  The  physical  atmosphere  of  town  meeting  is  rather 
strong  with  tobacco  and  sawdust  and  close  air,  but  the  moral 
atmosphere  is  like  that  on  a  mountain-peak  compared  to  any 
political  life  I  ever  saw  elsewhere,  either  in  France  or  in  other 
American  States.  There  is  none  of  that  stultifying,  bored, 
cynical,  disillusioned  conviction  that  the  rogues  will  beat  the 
honest  men  again  this  time,  as  always.  Not  on  your  life !  The 
honest  men  are  on  the  job,  with  remarkably  big  and  knotty 
fists,  their  dander  ready  to  rise  if  somebody  tries  to  put  some- 
thing over  on  them.  And  although  they  might  not  be  able  to 
cope  with  specially  adroit  political  rogues,  there  is  blessedly  so 
little  money  involved  in  most  Vermont  operations  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  the  while  of  specially  adroit  rogues  to  frequent 
town  meetings.  The  Vermonter  has  for  a  century  and  a  half 
found  self-government  not  so  very  daunting,  and  often  the 
highest  form  of  entertainment. 

This  tradition  of  looking  the  world  in  the  eye  and  asking  no 
odds  of  it,  probably  seems  to  the  rest  of  you  a  rather  curious 
tradition  for  a  small,  poor,  rustic  State  with  hardly  a  millionaire 
to  its  name,  no  political  pull  of  any  sort,  and  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish it  in  the  eyes  of  the  outside  world.  But  all  Vermonters 
know  where  it  comes  from,  straight  down  from  our  forefathers 
who  did  look  the  world  in  the  eye  and  made  the  world  back 
down.  With  nothing  on  their  side  but  their  fearlessness  and  a 
sense  of  human  rights  as  against  property  rights,  they  held  out 
stoutly  and  successfully  against  oppression  and  injustice,  though 
dressed  up  in  all  the  fine  names  of  "legality"  and  "loyalty  to 
the  organization  of  society." 

Not  many  people  outside  Vermont  know  the  dramatic  story 
of  the  State's  early  life,  but  everybody  inside  the  State  does. 
There  are  fewer  people  in  the  whole  of  Vermont  than  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  which  is  not  at  all  huge  as  cities  go  now.  But 
even  at  that,  there  are  a  good  many  men,  women,  and  children 
in  the  State,  over  three  hundred  thousand.  There  is  hardly  one 
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of  this  number  who  does  not  know  about  the  history  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  and  how  our  great-grandfathers  stood 
up  against  all  the  then  existing  British  state  for  their  naked 
human  rights ;  and  won  the  fight. 

I  know  you  are  vague  on  this  point,  though  you  probably 
had  it  as  a  lesson  one  day  in  high  school ;  so  I  will  give  you  a 
sketch  of  it,  compressed  to  a  brevity  which  ought  not  to  bore 
you  too  much.  After  the  end  of  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
Vermont  was  safe  ground  for  American  settlers,  and  the  bolder 
spirits  began  to  come  in  from  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut. 
They  settled,  went  through  the  terribly  wearing  toil  of  pioneers, 
felled  trees,  reclaimed  land,  drained  swamps,  built  houses  and 
mills,  braved  isolation,  poverty,  danger,  health-breaking  labor, 
and  made  Vermont  a  region  of  homes.  They  had  learned  to 
love  it  as  we  love  it  now,  silently,  undramatically,  steadfastly, 
detesting  any  florid,  high-flown  talk  about  it,  burying  our  love 
in  our  hearts  and  pretending  to  outsiders  that  it  is  not  there. 
Vermonters  are  not  sentimental,  articulate  Celts,  but  hermeti- 
cally-sealed Yankees.  But  they  live  on  this  love  for  their  homes, 
and  they  have  shown  themselves  quite  ready  to  die  for  it. 

Back  there  in  the  eighteenth  century,  just  when  the  settlers 
had  definitely  proved  that  they  could  make  homes  out  of  the 
wilderness,  they  were  informed  that  by  a  legal  technicality  the 
grants  by  which  they  held  their  land  were  not  valid ;  and  that 
the  King  of  England  authorized  New  York  lawyers  to  send 
officers  of  the  law  to  take  the  Vermont  land  away  from  the 
men  who  had  reclaimed  it.  It  was  then  to  be  given  to  soft- 
handed,  well-to-do  men,  with  political  influence,  who  had  no 
more  rightful  connection  with  that  land  than  did  the  inhab- 
itants of  Peking.  The  Vermont  settlers  did  not  pretend  to 
understand  the  law  of  that  day.  They  only  knew  in  their 
hearts  that  the  land  they  had  so  painfully  reclaimed,  worked 
over,  brought  up  their  children  on,  was  theirs,  if  anything  ever 
belonged  to  anybody.  A  shout  went  up  from  Vermont  to  the 
New  York  officers  of  the  law:  "Just  come  and  take  it  away, 
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if  you  dare ! "  And  they  got  down  their  long  rifles,  ran  some 
bullets,  and  dried  their  powder. 

The  hated  "York  State  men"  tried  to  do  this,  ventured  into 
the  Vermont  settlements,  were  roughly  treated,  and  sent  home. 
They  were  afraid  to  try  it  again  and  retreated  to  the  Albany 
courts  of  law,  which  summoned  the  Vermonters  to  submit  the 
matter  to  trial.  With  nothing  but  their  inherent  human  rights 
back  of  them,  the  Vermonters  went  down  to  Albany  (no  true 
Vermonter  can  abide  the  name  of  Albany  since  then !)  and  there 
went  through  the  solemn  twaddle  of  a  law-trial,  where  the 
standards  were  not  those  of  human  Tightness  and  fair-dealing, 
but  were  drawn  from  yellow  parchments.  Of  course  the  parch- 
ments won.  That  is  their  habit  in  law-courts. 

Ethan  Allen  was  in  Albany  through  this  trial,  to  help  the 
Vermonters.  After  the  decision  was  rendered,  he  walked  out 
of  the  law-court,  on  his  way  home,  surrounded  by  a  mocking 
crowd  of  York  State  men.  The  whole  history  is  so  familiar  to 
us  Vermonters  that  any  one  of  us  would  know  just  what  is 
coming  next  in  this  episode.  When,  in  speaking  to  a  Vermont 
audience,  you  begin  this  story,  you  can  see  people  lay  down 
their  umbrellas  and  handbags  to  have  their  hands  free  to  ap- 
plaud, and  you  can  see  every  backbone  straighten  as  you  go 
on  in  the  phrases  consecrated  by  time.  "They  shouted  jeer- 
ingly  at  Allen:  ?Now,  do  you  know  you're  beaten?  Now  will 
you  lie  down  and  give  up  ? '  Ethan  Allen  drew  himself  to  the 
full  height  of  his  magnificent  manhood"  (we  never  use  any  less 
fine  a  phrase  than  this)  "and  cried  out  in  a  ringing  voice,  'The 
gods  of  the  mountain  are  not  the  gods  of  the  plains,'  and  strode 
away  leaving  them  silenced."  (Here  is  where  the  speaker  always 
has  to  wait  for  people  to  get  through  clapping.)  He  strode  back 
to  Vermont  and  organized  a  resistance.  Was  there  ever  a  more 
absurd,  pitiable,  pretentious  attempt  ?  A  handful  of  rough,  ig- 
norant mountaineers,  without  a  legal  leg  to  stand  on,  to  try  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  British  law !  And  their  only  pre- 
text, the  preposterous  one  that  they  had  earned  what  they  held ! 
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Well,  to  make  a  long  and  complicated  story  short,  the  rough 
handful  of  ignorant  men  did  continue  to  hold  the  land  they 
had  earned,  and  we,  their  descendants,  are  living  on  it  now. 
They  did  more.  For  fourteen  years  after  that,  those  men,  our 
great-grandfathers,  ruled  Vermont,  free  of  any  sovereignty,  an 
independent  republic  on  the  continent  of  North  America.  You 
never  heard  that  quaint  and  colorful  fact  about  our  little  State, 
did  you?  Yes,  for  fourteen  years  they  stood  straight  and 
strong  on  their  own  feet,  owing  allegiance  to  nothing  in  crea- 
tion but  their  own  consciences.  They  stood  steadily  in  a  whirling, 
shifting  world,  and  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  to 
stand  steady  is  not  an  impossible  task. 

Down  to  this  day,  down  to  the  last  corner  of  our  green, 
wooded,  mountain -bedecked  State,  we  all  stand  steadier  be- 
cause of  that  memory  back  of  us.  Every  foot  of  the  land  on 
which  we  live  was  held  for  us  by  the  courage,  almost  absurd  in  its 
simple-heartedness,  of  our  tall,  lean,  ironic  grandfathers,  and  by 
their  candid  faith  in  the  inherent  strength  of  a  just  cause. 
They  risked  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  on  their  faith  in  this 
principle :  that  those  who  work  and  create  have  certain  sacred 
rights,  no  matter  what  laws  may  be,  more  than  those  who  do 
nothing.  With  that  principle  as  our  main  inheritance,  we  Ver- 
monters  can  cock  our  feet  up  on  the  railing  of  the  porch  and 
with  a  tranquil  heart  read  the  news  of  the  modern  world  and 
the  frightened  guessing  of  other  folks  at  what  is  coming  next ! 

Notes 

Page  220.  Pyrenees.  A  mountain  range  between  France  and  Spain. 

224.  Peking.  The  former  name  of  the  capital  of  China;  now 
Peiping. 

225.  Ethan  Allen.  Ethan  Allen  (1737-1789)  was  a  Revolutionary 
patriot,  leader  of  the  "Green  Mountain  Boys,"  who  captured  Ticon- 
deroga  from  the  British  forces. 
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Suggestions  for  Study 

1 .  How  is  the  intriguing  title  of  this  essay  explained  in  it  ? 

2.  Contrast  conditions  of  life  in  the  colonial  era  with  present  con- 
ditions. 

3.  Why  is  "bucolic  stolidity"  (p.  219)  used  to  describe  the  Ver- 
monters  ? 

4.  What  seem  to  be  the  advantages  of  country  life  over  city  life  in 
Vermont  ? 

5.  What  advantages  in  local  government  does  Vermont  have  ? 

6.  Of  what  does  the  author  say  the  Vermonters  are  not  afraid  ? 
From  this  essay  what  is  your  impression  of  these  people  ? 

7.  In  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  descriptions  in  the  first  para- 
graph, describe  your  own  state  as  a  person. 
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William  Allen  White  (1868-  ),  a  distinguished  publicist,  essay- 
ist, novelist,  and  short-story  writer,  and  the  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Emporia  Gazette,  is  one  of  the  best-known,  most  public-spirited,  and 
most  admired  of  American  journalists.  This  brilliant  writer,  one  of 
the  last  of  a  succession  of  great  national  writers,  was  born  and  edu- 
cated and  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Emporia,  Kansas.  His  grand- 
father went  to  Ohio  in  a  covered  wagon  in  1801 ;  both  his  father  and 
his  mother  were  pioneer  settlers  in  Kansas.  Early  in  life  he  decided 
to  remain  in  a  small  town,  and,  refusing  all  offers  of  positions  on  the 
staffs  of  large  city  papers,  he  bought  the  Gazette  without  a  cent  in 
cash  and  devoted  himself  to  that  paper.  In  his  straightforward,  hu- 
mane, and  humorous  style  of  writing  he  personifies  the  best  traits  of 
his  birthright.  Widely  known  as  he  is  in  the  field  of  journalism,  his 
name  is  also  found  on  the  title  page  of  several  notable  novels,  such  as 
A  Certain  Rich  Man,  In  Our  Town,  The  Court  of  Boyville,  and  In  the 
Heart  of  a  Fool. 

He  has  also  written  a  number  of  short  stories,  with  the  Middle 
West  as  background.  Among  his  other  works  are  biographies  of  Wil- 
son and  Coolidge ;  but  politics  and  economics,  with  which  he  is  very 
familiar,  are  his  chief  subjects.  He  is  at  his  best  when  writing  about 
children  or  on  the  fundamental  questions  of  the  day. 

His  public  services  have  been  many.  He  served  during  the  World 
War  as  official  observer  in  France  for  the  Red  Cross,  he  has  been 
active  in  local  politics  and  in  national  and  international  matters,  and 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  an  important  political 
editor  with  liberal  principles  but  not  a  political  officeholder.  His  edi- 
torials are  reprinted  in  newspapers  throughout  our  continent.  In  1922 
his  "  Letter  to  an  Anxious  Friend,"  a  discussion  of  free  speech,  won 
the  Pulitzer  prize. 
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I 

FOR  four  months,  half  a  hundred  workmen  at  the  corners  of 
Thirty-Second  and  Thirty-Third  Streets  and  Park  Avenue 
in  New  York  City  have  been  tearing  down  an  old  temple — a 
temple  of  hospitality,  the  old  Park  Avenue  Hotel.  The  old 
temple  was  filled  with  sentiment  and  surrounded  by  traditions, 
in  so  far  as  two  or  three  American  generations  can  hallow  a 
temple.  In  January  of  1927,  after  four  months'  work,  the  temple 
had  been  reduced  to  a  sort  of  ground  plan  of  its  ruins.  It  looked 
like  Pompeii.  In  the  midst  of  the  ruins  two  great  machines, 
somehow  reminding  one  of  sentient  beings,  sank  their  great 
tusks  into  the  earth,  biting  out  huge  steel  basketloads  of  brick 
and  dust,  boards  and  stone,  scrap  iron  and  mortar.  The  steel 
beasts,  swishing  their  plumy  steam  tails  into  the  cool  winter  air, 
hummed  their  eternal  work  song.  The  workmen,  scurrying 
about  the  debris,  were  busy  with  a  dozen  kinds  of  tasks.  Each 
small  group  was  doing  its  work  with  three  or  four  foremen  over 
the  lot,  directing  the  force.  On  a  cold  day  the  workmen  were 
overcoated,  gloved,  warmly  clad.  A  dozen,  and  sometimes  a 
score  of  idlers,  leaned  against  the  railings  that  strung  about  the 
vacant  lot,  watching  the  workers.  The  idlers  were  clad  about 
as  the  workers  were,  and  the  workers  were  clad  about  as  the 
men  hurrying  along  to  the  Avenue  on  business  errands.  A 
shabbier,  dustier,  more  worn  brown  appeared  in  the  workers' 
clothes,  and  a  few  more  wrinkles  than  appeared  on  the  clothes 
of  the  wayfarers ;  but  that  dusty  brown  made  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  those  who  were  working  with  their  hands  and 
those  who  idled  or  hurried  into  the  offices  that  rose  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty  stories  in  the  buildings  near  by.  The  foremen  were  not 
distinguished  from  the  workers  either  in  clothing  or  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  occupation.  They  all  worked ;  no  man  idled.  Few 
gave  orders.  The  orders  were  reasonably  polite. 

Four  years  ago  I  saw  wreckers  working  around  a  temple  in 
Egypt  near  Luxor.  They  were  digging  it  out.  Thirty  or  forty 
boys  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twenty,  naked  save  for  a 
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loincloth,  grubbing  up  the  debris  and  talus  of  another  age, 
uncovering  some  ancient  temple  with  a  tradition  hallowed  in 
Egypt  about  as  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel  was  hallowed  in  Man- 
hattan. The  foreman,  turbanned  and  draped  in  long  dark 
skirts,  stood  over  the  youths,  yelling  at  them,  cursing  them, 
urging  them  to  their  tasks.  They,  watching  the  tail  of  his  eye 
with  snakelike  cunning,  did  as  little  clawing  in  the  earth  as 
possible,  filled  as  few  leaky  baskets  as  possible,  under  which 
their  comrades  groaned  as  they  carried  them  out  of  the  exca- 
vation. Occasionally,  and  when  a  white  man  came  along,  to 
emphasize  the  abysmal  difference  yawning  between  the  fore- 
man and  the  workers,  the  turbanned  man  cracked  his  whip 
and  let  the  lash  fall  upon  the  naked  back  of  some  boy  who 
jumped  and  winced  and  began  to  claw  eagerly  in  the  earth. 
Another  foreman,  or  superintendent,  much  more  gorgeously 
turbanned,  much  more  splendidly  robed,  sat  aloof,  as  far  from 
the  slave  driver  as  the  slave  driver  was  from  his  prey.  And 
occasionally,  strolling  into  the  work,  came  another  man,  an 
Egyptian  apparently,  of  the  scholarly  cast,  whose  eyes  scorned 
the  superintendent  and  could  not  even  see  the  foreman  and 
had  no  social  consciousness  whatever  of  the  naked  creatures 
groveling  in  the  dust  —  ages  in  time  behind  him  and  unspeak- 
ably beneath.  By  way  of  diversion  some  American  tourists 
threw  a  handful  of  copper  coins  at  the  grubbing  boys.  They 
started  to  pounce  upon  the  coins  like  hungry  pups,  when  the 
foreman's  lash  cracked,  driving  them  away,  and  he  stooped 
down  and  gathered  up  the  loot. 

Somewhere  in  the  contrast  between  those  pictures  lies  all 
that  is  worth  while  in  America.  Before  going  into  the  obvious 
contrasts  between  the  pictures,  let  us  find  the  common  points 
in  each.  Probably,  at  least  typically,  there  was  profit  for  the 
employer  in  both  jobs.  Upon  his  profit  both  bosses  lorded  it 
over  those  who  walked  and  worked  in  the  economic  rank  just 
beneath  the  bosses.  Probably  there  were  fewer  unsatisfied 
wants  among  the  barebacked  boys  of  Thebes  in  their  breech- 
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cloths  than  would  be  found  among  the  men  at  Thirty-Third 
Street  and  Park  Avenue.  The  workmen  on  each  job  most  likely 
slept  well,  ate  well  according  to  the  tradition  and  environment 
of  the  times  and  place,  fought  easily,  lived  and  loved  according 
to  the  distinction  of  each  man's  temperament,  whether  he  came 
from  an  east  side  tenement  or  from  a  mud  hovel  along  the 
Nile.  The  boys  in  Thebes  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  lash.  The 
men  on  Park  Avenue  did  not  seem  to  be  oppressed  by  the  com- 
pulsion which  made  them  work  and  allowed  the  idlers  to  gaze 
at  them.  Very  likely  and  typically,  there  may  have  been  in 
each  job,  the  one  in  Thebes,  the  one  in  Park  Avenue,  consider- 
able favoritism,  a  little  graft,  some  downright  dishonesty,  if 
each  transaction  were  all  unraveled  and  put  under  the  magnify- 
ing glass  of  a  cantankerous  sociologist.  And  yet,  despite  these 
similarities  which  might  be  spun  out  still  further,  the  two  pic- 
tures revealed  two  civilizations,  each  civilization  founded  upon 
a  deeply  different  social  philosophy.  In  Egypt  are  the  begin- 
nings of  human  progress ;  from  America,  looking  back,  we  can 
measure  man's  advance.  He  has  not  come  to  the  end  of  the 
trail,  of  course.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  moving,  and  in  the 
various  civilizations  still  functioning  on  the  globe,  we  may  trace 
the  windings  of  man's  trail  of  progress. 

II 

Now  it  is  fair  to  ask  what  is  the  chief  gain  which  man  has 
made  on  his  long  journey.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
the  journey  has  been  an  upward  journey.  What  has  man 
found  in  these  later,  and  probably  higher,  levels  which  he  did 
not  have  when  he  left  the  woods  and  settled  in  the  open  valley 
with  his  herd,  his  plow,  and  his  boat  upon  the  stream  and  in- 
land sea?  What,  in  this  Mediterranean  civilization,  of  which 
America  is  the  direct  descendant,  has  man  found  that  is  new  and 
worth  while  ?  Why,  indeed,  is  it  better  for  man,  taking  him  as 
merely  a  two-legged,  burden-bearing  animal,  to  live  in  America 
than  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ? 
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Man  has  marked  his  progress  not  so  much  by  the  material 
aspects  of  his  civilization  as  he  has  marked  it  by  his  philosophy 
of  life,  considering  the  material  things  about  him  as  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  his  inner  and  spiritual  attitude  toward 
life.  Now  man's  spiritual  attitude  which  marks  his  progress  is 
chiefly  toward  his  fellows,  but  somewhat  toward  the  things 
outside  himself  which  he  fancies  make  for  his  security  and  happi- 
ness. The  attitude  which  marks  and  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  boys  under  the  lash  of  Thebes  and  the  men  under 
orders  at  Thirty-Third  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
United  States  of  America,  is  the  attitude  of  good  will  manifest 
in  mutual  consideration.  This  mutual  consideration  which 
dominates  our  Western  civilization  —  the  civilization  of  Europe 
and  America,  with  all  its  imperfections  too  obvious  to  enu- 
merate—  has  enlarged  one  quality  in  man  which  makes  the 
Western  man  different  from  his  fellows  on  the  planet.  The 
Western  man  has  self-respect.  That  is  "the  pearl  of  great  price." 
That  is  the  thing  for  which  man  in  the  West  ideally  would  lose 
his  life  that  he  might  save  it.  Because  of  the  fact  that  in  America 
men  may  easily  be  self-respecting,  the  millions  have  come  flock- 
ing to  the  United  States  from  all  over  the  globe.  Self-respect  is 
bought  with  many  things,  but  the  common  coin  with  which 
men  today  seek  to  buy  it  is  gold,  wealth,  the  thing  epitomized 
in  the  word  capital.  To  be  free  from  the  lash  for  one  day,  for 
one  year,  for  one  life  is  the  chief  end  of  man.  Not  because  of 
the  ease  it  brings,  but  because  of  the  freedom  it  brings.  Free- 
dom is  another  name  for  self-respect.  Democracy  is  institu- 
tionalized self-respect —  nothing  more,  and,  ideally,  little  less. 
It  is  odd  to  watch  man  in  the  ages  between  Thebes  and  New 
York  City,  nosing  about  for  five  thousand  years  against  the 
hard  wall  of  time  and  circumstance,  burrowing  for  a  quick 
passage  through  to  self-respect.  He  tried  here,  a  military  em- 
pire under  Rome ;  there,  a  feudal  system ;  yonder,  a  hierarchy ; 
beyond,  a  limited  monarchy;  each  attempt  coming  a  little 
nearer  to  the  ideal  in  his  heart.  It  is  not  hard  to  find  fault  with 
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the  tunnel  man  has  made,  to  show  that  he  has  doubled  back 
many  times,  to  see  where  he  has  futilely  followed  blind  leads.  It 
is  absurdly  easy  to  look  into  man's  heart  today  in  the  quest 
for  democracy  and  find  there  evidences  of  envy,  of  greed,  of 
blindness,  of  malice,  of  all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  The  mean  spirit 
that  ever  chains  man  to  his  clay  prison  is  always  flaunting  itself. 
So,  of  course,  democracy,  and  particularly  American  democracy, 
is  crass,  is  crammed  with  injustices,  strident  with  disharmony, 
marred  with  ugliness,  cursed  with  selfishness.  Bernard  Shaw  in 
Pygmalion  makes  his  hero  ask  a  lady,  "  if  she  fancied  it  would 
be  agreeable  if  the  hero  came  out  frankly  with  all  the  things  in 
his  mind."  The  lady  twitters  that  it  might  be  cynical,  and  the 
hero  shrieks,  "It  would  not  be  decent."  Every  wise  man  knows 
this  and  yet  he  understands  that  beneath  the  indecencies  in 
the  mind  of  humanity  are  humanity's  deep  aspirations,  its 
struggling  nobility,  its  unrealized  ideals. 

So  it  is  with  democracy.  Who  can  doubt  that  our  American 
democracy  has  built  into  stone  and  steel,  brick  and  wood,  even 
into  the  institutions  of  commerce  and  of  government,  of  re- 
ligion and  social  usage,  a  million  aspects  of  our  animal  in- 
decencies ?  Always  man  has  made  his  obscene  gods,  but  he  has 
always  fashioned  his  glorious  vision ;  always  he  has  tempered 
his  ideal  justice  with  palpable  inequity.  To  point  out  in  Ameri- 
can civilization  its  banality;  to  stress  our  commercial  greed, 
our  ravening  imperialism  on  the  sea  whereon  the  flag  follows 
the  bargain;  to  fall  down  in  despair  before  boodlers  and 
grafters  in  politics ;  to  grow  gloomy  in  the  face  of  social  climbers ; 
to  surrender  all  hope  for  America  because  of  the  tabloid  news- 
papers, jazz  in  the  radio,  and  the  demagogue  in  public  life  — 
in  short,  to  stress  the  indecencies  obvious  in  the  scum  of  our 
consciousness,  is  to  see  life  as  a  child  sees  it  and  to  miss  its 
meaning.  The  same  child,  looking  at  "the  glory  that  was 
Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome"  would  forget  also 
the  vast  cruelties  of  those  civilizations  which  out-balanced  for 
the  common  man  the  superficial  beauties  that  survive  those 
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civilizations.  Progress  in  a  civilization  must  be  measured  by  its 
effect  upon  man  in  the  average  if  we  are  to  accept  what  seems  to 
be  man's  aim  in  his  struggle  with  his  environment  since  the  dawn 
of  history.  In  some  other  age  another  man  may  aspire  to  some- 
thing better  than  self-respect.  He  may  seek  some  attitude  finer 
than  his  own  soul's  freedom.  But  since  man  first  began  making  his 
record  in  the  world,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  he  has  been  striving 
for  just  one  thing  —  the  right  to  be  his  own  and  not  another's. 

It  is  pathetic  to  observe  the  various  objects  which  man  has 
brought  in  his  hand  with  which  to  pay  the  gods  of  life  in  his 
quest  for  self-respect.  He  walked  through  countless  unrecorded 
ages  bringing  two  things  —  the  soldier's  sword  and  the  priest's 
miter.  Through  war  and  religion  he  sought  to  establish  himself 
over  his  fellows  and  so  maintain  his  soul's  dignity.  Then  he 
came  with  the  ballot  in  its  various  forms  which  produce  self- 
government.  Now  he  comes  bringing  capital.  Each  price  — 
war,  religion,  democracy,  capitalism  —  has  represented  a 
change  in  man's  philosophic  expression  of  the  same  ideal,  his 
yearning  for  the  thing  called  equality  of  opportunity.  Of  course, 
envy  of  his  fellows  has  motivated  much  of  man's  activity  in 
seeking  that  equality  of  opportunity  which  makes  for  self- 
respect.  But  envy  does  not  debase  all  of  his  conduct.  If  envy 
debased  everything  in  the  struggle  for  self-respect  there  would 
be  no  heroes.  Man  would  be  without  nobility  —  a  brother  of 
the  beasts.  Envy  permeates  the  struggle  for  democracy  but 
it  does  not  explain  it. 

HI 

The  pathetic  restlessness  with  which  man  tries  first  one 
thing  and  then  another  in  bargaining  for  the  democratic  ideal 
—  the  sword,  the  miter,  the  ballot,  the  dollar  —  is  most  patent 
today  in  America.  There  are  signs  that  we  are  losing  faith  in 
the  ballot  and  relying  more  and  more  on  the  dollar.  Govern- 
ment as  an  agency  for  human  welfare  received  a  tremendous 
shock  when  the  governments  of  the  world  failed  to  bring  peace 
out  of  War.  In  America  for  twenty-five  years  before  the  War 
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the  people  had  been  striving  to  make  government  work  as  a 
democratic  agency.  They  had  faith  in  the  ballot,  they  believed 
in  political  power  as  an  agency  for  justice,  and  seemed  to  feel 
that  if  they  could  put  that  power,  through  the  ballot,  into  the 
hands  of  the  common  man,  he  would  use  it  intelligently,  un- 
selfishly, nobly.  So  in  America  all  kinds  of  political  devices 
for  strengthening  the  power  of  the  masses :  the  direct  election 
of  United  States  senators,  the  primary,  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, the  secret  ballot,  the  headless  ballot,  anti-corruption  laws 
—  came  into  American  political  life. 

Still  the  millennium  receded  as  we  approached  it.  The  Ameri- 
can quest  for  justice  which  would  bring  self-respect  to  the  indi- 
vidual by  equalizing  the  political  opportunities  of  all  individuals, 
proved  to  be  a  vain  quest.  We  found  some  justice,  we  equalized 
some  opportunities,  we  checked  some  iniquities.  Probably  we 
have  gained  a  little  in  our  contest  with  the  forces  of  greed  within 
us  which  ever  seek,  and  ever  have  sought  since  the  days  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  to  overcome  the  nobler  passions  of  men  in  establish- 
ment of  good  will  —  good  will  which  promotes  social  peace, 
which  brings  justice  and  self-respect  into  the  hearts  of  men. 
The  particular  form  in  which  the  devil  in  our  hearts  has  become 
manifest  during  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years,  the 
dragon  against  which  the  St.  George  of  democracy  has  been 
struggling,  has  been  capital.  A  wiseacre  of  Broadway  declares, 
"There  are  many  things  in  this  life  that  are  better  than  money, 
but  it  takes  money  to  get  them/' 

In  humanity's  quest  for  self-respect  man  has  repeated  in 
his  use  of  capital  as  a  bargaining  agent  with  the  gods  somewhat 
the  struggle  he  made  with  each  of  the  ancient  devices  by  which 
he  has  sought  to  attain  his  ideal.  It  is  something  more  than  a 
quest,  something  less  than  a  bargain,  this  ceaseless  endeavor 
to  find  "the  pearl  of  great  price."  And  when  man  takes  up  a 
new  device  —  the  sword,  the  miter,  the  ballot,  or  the  dollar  — 
with  which  to  buy  his  way  into  Utopia,  he  always  finds  that  the 
thing  which  he  believes  will  save  him  actually  menaces  him. 
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The  capital  of  the  present  age,  which  has  been  produced  by 
efmany  inventions,"  has,  of  course,  brought  the  average  man 
far  into  the  realm  of  social  dignity ;  but  as  surely  as  we  have 
advanced  far,  behind  the  aegis  of  capital,  so  we  are  now  threat- 
ened by  it,  and  in  America  this  is  particularly  true. 

America  is  the  paradise  of  capital.  For  three  hundred  years, 
during  the  rise  of  capitalism  in  the  world,  America  has  been  the 
spot  to  which  men  from  all  over  the  world  have  been  attracted 
by  the  love  of  money.  They  have  called  it  the  love  of  freedom, 
but  the  freedom  for  the  most  part  has  been  bought  with  capital. 
The  continent  is  rich,  the  climate  salubrious,  life  abundant. 
Wealth  has  piled  high  and  no  man  or  class  has  been  able  to  hold 
it  all.  Somehow,  the  lavish  hand  of  nature  in  a  virgin  continent, 
rich  in  alluvial  soil  and  minerals,  blessed  with  a  temperate 
climate,  has  helped  to  pile  up  and  yet  distribute  wealth.  Some- 
how, the  very  abundance  of  wealth  has  made  it  easy  for  the 
average  man  to  acquire  a  share.  So  here  from  all  over  the 
earth  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  come  and  found  the  self- 
respect  which  they  have  been  denied  in  other  places.  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  wealth  from  the  few  and  given  its  blessings 
to  the  many  in  the  form  of  education,  policing,  regulatory 
measures  affecting  transportation,  communication,  and  human 
welfare.  The  government  has  bought  health  for  the  masses  out 
of  taxes ;  the  government  has  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  poor, 
of  the  defective,  and  has  organized  opportunity  in  a  score  of 
ways  undreamed  of  in  other  times  and  places.  But  with  all 
this  public  activity,  with  all  the  political  distribution  of  wealth, 
with  all  our  legislation,  with  all  our  constitutional  prohibition 
of  hereditary  caste,  vast  inequities  still  remain.  Worse  than  the 
inequities  of  life  are  its  ugliness,  its  disharmonies,  and  its  terrible 
standardization.  Politics,  that  benevolent  goddess  who  mothers 
the  weak  and  the  oppressed  with  sheltering  institutions,  who 
distributes  her  largesse  in  schools,  in  health,  with  a  certain  show 
of  justice  in  her  courts,  has  another  mood  and  face.  She  is  a 
corrupt  and  designing  hussy. 
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American  politics  are  probably  no  worse  than  the  politics 
of  any  other  land;  but  while  we  are  praising  what  our  gov- 
ernment has  done,  we  should  not  deny  that  government  also 
is  the  shield  for  special  privilege,  that  government  does  make 
it  possible  for  the  rich  to  enjoy  privileges  in  our  courts  which 
are  denied  to  the  p6or,  that  government  does  at  times  act  with 
stupidity,  and  at  times  with  cupidity.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, which  is  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  the  covenant 
of  our  self-respect  in  America,  the  source  of  our  idealism,  has 
only  been  partially  realized  under  our  Constitution.  Our  Con- 
stitution, with  all  its  wisdom,  still  has  far  to  go  to  institutionalize 
all  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration.  There  remain  vast  areas  un- 
touched in  that  noble  document  of  1776  ;  and  it  is  folly  to  deny 
that  in  man's  quest  for  self-respect  here  in  America  he  is  faced 
continually  by  the  dangers  of  plutocracy,  the  dangers  of  a 
despotism  as  cruel  and  as  unjust  as  any  of  the  despotisms  out 
of  which  he  has  struggled  in  ages  past. 

But  the  joyous  thing  about  it  is  that  in  America  the  fight 
is  a  fair  fight.  If  we  are  brave  enough  and  wise  enough  and 
honest  enough  to  make  the  fight  for  self-respect,  even  against 
the  centripetal  forces  of  capitalism,  we  can  win  out  of  the  very 
capitalism  itself  all  the  liberties  which  our  hearts  desire. 
Granted  all  that  the  finical  say  about  and  against  America. 
Granted  that  our  politics  are  corrupt.  Granted  that  much  of 
our  standardization  is  ugly ;  that  in  democratizing  the  arts  we 
have  somewhat  debased  the  arts.  Granted  that  in  distribut- 
ing the  products  of  commerce  and  industry  we  have  quickly 
elevated  millions  into  living  standards  which  they  do  not  ap- 
preciate and  cannot  evaluate  wisely.  Granted  that  democracy 
is  crass,  motivated  somewhat  by  envy.  Granted  all  its  ene- 
mies say  of  it  —  still  America,  more  than  any  other  section  of 
the  earth,  does  guarantee  to  each  human  being  according  to 
his  capacity  for  industry,  courage,  and  intelligence,  a  right 
to  look  squarely  into  the  face  of  his  peers,  dream  his  own 
dreams,  follow  his  own  visions,  live  his  own  life,  with  such 
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abundance,  with  such  beauty,  and  with  such  joy  as  his  own 
heart  may  contain. 

It  is  that  making  of  potential  self-respect  which  has  drawn 
the  millions  to  our  shores  all  these  three  hundred  years,  the  age 
which  has  seen  the  rise  of  capitalism  in  the  world.  Here  man 
may  find  in  his  battle  against  the  forces  which  would  crush  him 
into  servility  a  fine  field  and  a  fair  fight  —  a  fair  fight  despite 
all  the  tremendous  prestige  and  power  of  aggrandized  wealth. 
For  in  America  aggrandized  wealth  is  not  fool  proof.  It  is  not 
established  by  a  legal  hereditary  caste.  Waste  may  take  away 
from  the  fool  the  thing  he  cherishes  and  pass  his  money  to  the 
wise.  That  folly  and  extravagance  cannot  do  in  a  legalized 
aristocracy.  The  titled  fool  without  his  money  elsewhere  in 
the  world  still  holds  his  prestige ;  the  fool  without  his  money 
in  America  is  just  "a  fool  i'  the  forest." 

IV 

That  which  America  has  done  with  humanity  is  to  make 
the  dynamic  man  —  the  man  eager  for  change.  Throw  the 
whole  kit  of  modern  inventions,  from  steam  engine  to  the  radio, 
into  the  African  jungle  or  into  the  midst  of  Asia,  or  even  into 
the  European  peasantry,  and  these  inventions  would  bring  no 
hope,  would  change  no  social  or  economic  status,  would  bring 
no  relations  of  man  based  upon  the  faith  of  man  in  his  fellows. 
Somewhere  in  a  laboratory,  working  with  his  tubes  and  fires, 
a  scientist  in  an  apron  is  weighing,  measuring,  trying,  changing, 
poking  his  fingers  into  a  place  along  the  dead  wall  that  impedes 
our  further  progress,  and  maybe  tomorrow,  maybe  next  month, 
or  next  year,  or  the  next  decade  or  the  next  century,  he  will  find 
the  thing  that  will  upset  and  revolutionize  the  world.  Where 
will  he  go  with  it  ?  It  will  affect  mankind  first  and  in  the  surest 
and  broadest  way  in  America,  because  America  accepts  change. 
In  the  golden  quest  of  the  ages,  the  quest  for  self-respect,  we 
have  built  actually  a  new  kind  of  man  in  America. 

There  is  something  in  the  theory  of  the  Christian  theologians 
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that  man  must  be  born  again.  In  America  he  is  regenerated. 
On  the  North  American  continent  and  among  the  English- 
speaking  colonies,  the  white  man  looks  at  life  squarely  and 
without  a  servile  eye.  He  is  no  white-winged  cherub,  no  pink 
angel.  By  no  means  has  his  altruism  overcome  his  eye  for  the 
main  chance.  With  all  his  keen  anxiety  for  change  and  his 
profound  belief  that  change  is  always  for  the  better,  with  all 
his  institutions  taxing  the  few  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  in 
education  and  health,  protection  and  regulation,  the  American's 
altruism  does  not  soften  him  into  impotency.  He  still  believes 
that  all  things  come  to  him  who  hustles  while  he  waits,  and 
grabs  quickly.  But  while  he  grabs  he  gives.  He  is  a  dollar- 
chaser,  certainly  ;  but  not  for  the  dollar  but  for  the  game  rather. 
He  has  no  sou  grip.  Pennies  and  dollars  slip  through  his  hands 
after  he  has  them.  He  gambles  with  his  gains  like  a  drunken 
sailor.  More  than  most  of  his  brothers,  the  American  knows 
that  he  is  his  brother's  keeper.  The  thing  which  has  left  him 
in  his  rebirth  is  cruelty.  He  is  not  callous  of  suffering  and  pain ; 
certainly  he  is  not  plagued  with  the  sadist's  love  to  hurt.  He 
hits  hard,  but  takes  no  comfort  in  revenge.  He  went  into  the 
World  War  partly  in  fear,  partly  prodded  by  propaganda  which 
worked  him  into  a  fine  frenzy  of  altruistic  folly.  But  while  he 
fought  like  a  devil,  he  came  out  of  it  with  a  gay,  childish  vanity 
in  the  fact  that  he  had  asked  no  ransom,  that  he  had  exacted  no 
stipend  for  revenge,  or  remuneration,  and  had  added  nothing 
to  the  suffering  of  mankind.  He  does  not  yet  realize  the  impli- 
cations that  follow  the  collection  of  what  he  regards  his  honest 
debts  ;  when  he  does  he  may  make  a  fine  gesture  and  throw  his 
notes  into  the  sea.  And  at  the  end  of  the  episode  which  began 
in  Serajevo  in  1914,  the  American  will  be  the  only  man  con- 
nected with  the  sad  occurrence  who  has  not  reaped,  consciously 
and  in  the  sweet  solace  of  revenge,  any  intentional  reward  from 
the  War.  This  is  not  because  he  is  better  or  worse  than  other 
men.  It  is  because  the  American  is  reborn,  regenerated,  re- 
newed in  self-respect.  Another  millennium  may  improve  him, 
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may  refine  him,  may  quicken  his  sensibilities  and  broaden  his 
intellectual  and  spiritual  horizon.  Heaven  hasten  the  day. 
But  until  that  day  comes,  let  us  Americans  not  be  fooled  and 
discouraged  by  those  one-eyed  critics  who  see  only  our  faults. 

If  they  say  "America  has  no  native  art"  let  them  remember 
that  she  patronizes  the  art  of  the  world  generously  and,  upon 
the  whole,  intelligently.  If  her  statesmen  are  cheap,  short- 
sighted, and  dull,  her  inventors  are  completing  the  work  of 
civilization  where  politics  has  dropped  it.  If  we  have  produced 
no  musicians  except  those  who  jangle  jazz,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  have  orchestras,  conducted,  if  you  will,  by  Europeans, 
but  still  patronized  by  the  masses ;  more  good  orchestras  than 
any  other  land.  The  great  composers  of  other  times  and  other 
lands  find  today  their  largest  audiences  in  America.  Our 
literature  may  be  provincial,  but  we  are  cosmopolitan  in  our 
taste  for  literature.  Our  religion  may  be  dominated  to  a  larger 
extent  than  the  religions  of  other  lands  by  a  tom-tom  evangelism 
and  bull-roaring  emotionalism.  But  where  else  will  the  weak 
find  public  succor  so  near  him  ?  In  what  other  hundred  millions 
on  earth  is  health  being  conserved  by  public  institutions ;  and 
where  else  does  the  cry  of  distress,  from  whatever  corner  of  the 
world  it  comes,  find  such  quick  and  wide  response  ?  That  is 
the  test  of  our  religion,  not  our  yapping,  jumping,  Hell-spreading 
evangelists. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  America,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  wise 
to  do  so.  The  gadfly's  proboscis  injects  the  serum  of  progress 
into  our  blood  with  its  discontent;  but  let  us  also  remember, 
as  we  listen  to  our  critics,  that  humanity  is  wiser  than  they, 
and  that  if  America  had  not  some  real  thing  to  offer,  if  America 
had  not  "the  pearl  of  great  price,"  America  would  not  be  the 
magnet  which  is  turning  to  our  shores  the  dreams  of  the  millions 
from  all  over  the  world.  Here  they  come,  these  eager  millions, 
willing  to  lay  down  their  lives,  their  traditions ;  eager  even  to 
give  over  that  dearest  of  all  inheritances  —  their  own  nationali- 
ties, that  they  may  find  joy  and  salvation  in  the  rebirth  which 
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is  America.  The  millions  who  seek  to  become  Americans  are 
indeed  willing  to  give  their  lives  that  they  may  save  them.  That 
great  fact  is  our  challenge  to  the  world. 

Notes  # 

Page  229.  Pompeii.  An  ancient  city  in  Italy,  near  Naples.  It  was 
buried  in  a  volcanic  eruption  in  79  a.d. 

230.  talus.  A  heap  of  broken  rocks  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff. 

230.  Thebes.  An  ancient  ruined  city  of  Upper  Egypt  on  the  river 
Nile.   It  is  famous  for  the  temples  and  other  relics  of  Karnak  and  Luxor. 

233.  Bernard  Shaw  in  Pygmalion  makes  his  hero  ask.  George  Bernard 
Shaw  (1856-  ),  in  his  play  Pygmalion,  shows  a  professor  putting  to 
practice  his  theories  about  philology. 

233.  banality.  A  trite  or  trivial  remark  or  idea. 

233.  boodlers.  Those  who  accept  money  for  votes  or  political  in- 
fluence. 

235.  primary.  A  preliminary  election  at  which  direct  nominations 
of  candidates  are  made. 

235.  initiative  and  referendum.  The  initiative  is  a  method  by  which 
the  people  begin  a  movement  which  demands  certain  laws  from  their 
governing  body.  It  is  usually  followed  by  the  referendum,  which 
submits  the  proposed  legislation  to  direct  popular  vote. 

235.  secret  ballot.  Voting  secretly  by  written  or  printed  ballot. 

235.  millennium.  The  thousand  years  following  the  triumph  of 
holiness  (Revelation  xx) ;  hence  a  period  of  great  happiness  and  good 
government. 

235.  Cain  and  Abel.  Cain,  a  son  of  Adam,  slew  his  brother  Abel 
(Genesis  iv,  1-10). 

235.  St.  George.  According  to  early  legend  St.  George  slew  the 
death-dealing  dragon.  He  is  now  the  patron  saint  of  England. 

235.  Utopia.  An  imaginary  island  described  in  More's  Utopia  as 
enjoying  perfection  in  politics  and  law. 

236.  aegis.  The  breastplate  of  Athena ;  hence  any  protecting  power 
or  influence. 

236.  alluvial  soil.  Soil  washed  away,  by  flowing  water,  from  one 
place  and  deposited  in  another. 

236.  largesse.  Liberality,  generosity,  bounty. 
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237.  plutocracy.  Government  by  the  wealthy  or  under  the  control 
of  rich  men. 

237.  despotism.  Tyranny,  or  a  government  directed  by  a  despot. 
237.  centripetal  force.  A  force  that  prevents  a  body  which  is  mov- 
ing in  a  directed  curved  path  from  going  off  at  a  tangent. 
239.  sou  grip.  Miserliness. 

239.  sadist.  A  person  who  gets  satisfaction  from  inflicting  pain. 

239.  Serajevo.  The  capital  of  Bosnia.  The  assassination  of  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  at  Serajevo  in  July,  1914,  led  to  the 
World  War. 

240.  proboscis.  The  trunk,  or  snout,  of  an  animal.  Here  the  long 
mouth  of  the  insect. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  is  demonstrated  by  the  author's  comparison  of  methods  of 
manual  work  in  the  United  States  and  in  Egypt?  What  conclusion 
does  he  draw  from  this  comparison  ? 

2.  What  gains  has  man  made  in  his  progress  toward  democracy? 
What  delays  this  advance  ? 

3.  What  four  things  does  the  author  say  have  gone  into  the  making 
of  our  philosophy  and  government  ? 

4.  Show  why  America  is  the  paradise  of  capital. 

5.  How  does  the  title  apply  to  present  political  situations  in  our 
country?  What  various  prospects  cause  the  writer  to  be  cheerful? 

6.  How  does  he  refute  various  criticisms  of  America? 

7.  What  is  the  author's  background  for  authoritative  writing  about 
our  national  life  ? 
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Robert  Benchley  (1889-  ),  who  shares  with  Stephen  Leacock 
the  honors  in  parody,  is  one  of  the  foremost  humorists,  columnists, 
and  essayists  who  through  the  daily  papers  and  magazines  keep  the 
American  public  smiling. 

He  was  born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  in  1912 
from  Harvard  University,  where  he  was  known  as  a  riotously  funny 
actor  and  a  quick-witted  writer  and  speaker.  For  the  next  few  years 
he  had  a  varied  career.  He  worked  in  an  art  museum,  did  social- 
service  work,  was  an  advertising  man,  a  newspaperman,  a  book  re- 
viewer, and  a  publicity  man,  filling  in  his  spare  moments  with  writing 
humorous  articles.  He  then  became  dramatic  critic  for  Life  and  later 
for  the  New  Yorker.  He  has  attained  popularity  (through  humor  and 
caricature)  in  such  volumes  as  Of  All  Things,  Love  Conquers  All,  Pluck 
and  Luck,  and  his  latest  volume,  The  Treasurer's  Report  and  Other 
Aspects  of  Community  Singing,  which  was  recently  used  as  a  monologue 
in  the  Music  Box  Revue  and  in  the  talking  pictures. 
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"OTORISTS,  as  a  class,  are  not  averse  to  public  discussion 


l^A  of  their  troubles.  In  fact,  one  often  wonders  how  some  of 
them  ever  get  time  to  operate  their  cars,  so  tied  up  do  they  seem 
to  be  with  these  little  experience-meetings,  at  which  one  man 
tells,  with  appropriate  gestures,  how  he  ran  out  of  gas  between 
Springfield  and  Worcester,  while  another  gives  a  perfect  bit  of 
character  acting  to  show  just  how  the  policeman  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Trenton  behaved. 

But  there  seems  to  be  one  phase  of  the  motorist's  trials 
which  he  never  bares  to  the  public.  He  will  confide  to  you 
just  how  bad  the  gasoline  was  that  he  bought  at  the  country 
garage ;  he  will  make  it  an  open  secret  that  he  had  four  blowouts 
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on  the  way  home  from  the  country-club ;  but  of  one  of  his  most 
poignant  sorrows  he  never  speaks.  I  refer  to  the  guests  who 
snuggle  in  his  tonneau. 

Probably  more  irritations  have  arisen  from  the  tonneau 
than  from  the  tires,  day  in  and  day  out,  and  yet  you  never 
hear  a  man  say,  "Well,  I  certainly  had  an  unholy  crew  of 
camp-followers  out  with  me  to-day  —  friends  of  my  wife.'9 
Say  what  you  will,  there  is  an  innate  delicacy  in  the  average 
motorist,  or  such  repression  could  not  be. 

Consider  the  types  of  tonneau  guests.  They  are  as  generic 
and  fundamental  as  the  spectrum,  and  you  will  find  them  in 
Maine  and  New  Mexico  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  the  first,  or  major,  classification,  which  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  Financially  Paralyzed.  Persons  in  this  class,  on  step- 
ping into  your  machine,  automatically  transfer  all  their  money 
troubles  to  you.  You  become,  for  the  duration  of  the  ride,  whether 
it  be  to  the  next  corner  or  to  Palm  Beach,  their  financial  guardian, 
and  any  little  purchases  which  are  incidental  to  the  trip  (such  as 
three  meals  a  day)  belong  to  your  "list  of  running  expenses." 
There  seems  to  be  something  about  the  motion  of  the  automo- 
bile that  inhibits  their  ability  to  reach  for  their  purses,  and  they 
become,  if  you  want  to  be  poetical  about  it,  like  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter.  Whither  thou  goest  they  will  go ;  thy  check- 
book is  their  check-book.  It  is  just  like  one  great,  big,  jolly 
family  —  of  which  you  are  the  father  and  backer. 

Such  people  always  make  a  great  to-do  about  starting  off 
on  a  trip.  You  call  for  them  and  they  appear  at  the  window  and 
wave,  to  signify  that  they  see  you,  and  go  through  motions  to 
show  that  just  as  soon  as  Clara  has  put  on  her  leggings,  they  will 
be  down.  Soon  they  appear,  swathed  in  a  tremendous  quantity 
of  motor  wraps  and  veils  (you  can  usually  tell  the  guests  in  a 
car  by  the  number  of  head-veils  they  wear)  and  get  halfway 
down  the  walk,  when  Clara  remembers  her  rain-coat  and  has 
to  swish  back  upstairs,  veils  and  all.  Out  again,  and  just  a,s 
they  get  wedged  into  the  tonneau,  the  elderly  guest  wonders  if 
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there  is  time  for  some  one  to  run  in  again  and  tell  Helma  that 
if  the  Salvation  Army  man  comes  for  the  old  magazines  she  is 
to  tell  him  to  come  again  to-morrow.  By  the  time  this  message 
is  relayed  to  Helma  Garcia  one  solid  half-hour  has  been  dissi- 
pated from  the  cream  of  the  morning.  This  does  not  prevent 
the  guests  from  remarking,  as  the  motor  starts,  that  it  certainly 
is  a  heavenly  day  and  that  it  couldn't  have  been  better  if  it 
had  been  ordered.  Knowing  the  type,  you  can  say  to  yourself 
that  if  the  day  had  been  ordered,  you  know  who  would  have 
had  to  give  the  order  and  pay  the  check. 

From  that  time  on,  you  are  the  moneyed  interest  behind 
the  venture.  Meals  at  road-houses,  toll  charges,  evening  papers, 
hot  chocolates  at  the  country  drug  store,  hair  net  for  Clara, 
and,  of  course,  a  liberal  injection  of  gasoline  on  the  way  home, 
all  of  these  items  and  about  fourteen  others  come  in  your 
bailiwick.  The  guests  have  been  asked  out  for  a  ride,  and 
"findings  is  keepings."  If  you  have  money  enough  to  run  a 
car,  you  probably  have  money  enough  to  support  them  for  a 
day  or  so.  That's  only  fair,  isn't  it  ? 

Under  a  sub-head  (a),  in  this  same  category,  come  the 
guests  who  are  stricken  with  rigor  mortis  when  there  are  any 
repairs  to  be  made  about  the  machine.  Male  offenders  in  this 
line  are,  of  course,  the  only  ones  that  can  be  dealt  with  here ; 
putting  on  a  tire  is  no  job  for  women  and  children.  But  the 
man  who  is  the  life  of  the  party  in  the  tonneau  throughout 
the  trip,  who  thinks  nothing  of  climbing  all  over  the  back 
of  the  car  in  imitation  of  a  Roman  charioteer,  will  suddenly 
become  an  advocate  of  the  basic  eight-hour  working  day  which 
began  just  eight  hours  before,  whenever  there  is  a  man's  work 
to  be  done  on  one  of  the  tires.  He  will  watch  you  while  you 
work,  and  always  has  a  good  word  to  say  or  a  quip  to  snap  at 
you  to  keep  you  cheered  up,  but  when  it  comes  to  taking  off 
his  coat  and  lending  a  hand  at  the  jack  he  is  an  Oriental  incense- 
holder  on  the  guest-room  mantel.  He  admits  in  no  uncertain 
tones,  that  he  is  a  perfect  dub  when  it  comes  to  handling 
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machinery  and  that  he  is  more  apt  to  be  in  the  way  at  a  time 
like  this  than  not.  And  maybe  he  is  right,  after  all. 

We  next  come  to  the  class  of  tonneau-freight  who  are  great  be- 
lievers in  what  Professor  Miinsterberg  called  ?t  Auto-Suggestion. " 
These  people,  although  not  seated  in  the  driver's  seat,  have 
their  own  ideas  on  driving  and  spare  no  pains  to  put  their  theo- 
ries in  the  form  of  suggestions.  In  justice  to  the  Great  Army 
of  the  Unemployed  known  as  "guests"  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  large  percentage  of  these  suggestions  emanate  from  some 
member  of  the  owner's  family  and  not  from  outsiders.  It  is 
very  often  Mrs.  Wife  who  is  off-side  in  this  play,  but  as  she  is 
usually  in  the  tonneau,  she  comes  under  the  same  classification. 

There  are  various  ways  of  framing  suggestions  to  the  driver  from 
the  back  seat.  They  are  all  equally  annoying.  Among  the  best  are : 

"For  heaven's  sake,  George,  turn  in  a  little.  There  is  a  car 
behind  that  wants  to  pass  us." 

"Look  out  where  you're  going,  Stan." 

"Henry,  if  you  don't  slow  down  I'm  going  to  get  out  and 
take  the  train  back  home." 

If  this  is  accompanied  by  a  clutching  gesture  at  the  driver's 
arm  it  is  sure  to  throw  him  into  a  good  humor  for  the  rest  of 
the  trip,  so  that  a  good  time  will  be  had  by  all  present. 

Although  guests  are  not  so  prone  to  make  suggestions  on 
the  running  of  the  car  as  are  those  who,  through  the  safety  of 
family  connection,  may  do  so  without  fear  of  bodily  assault 
from  the  driver,  nevertheless,  a  guest  may,  according  to  the 
code,  lean  over  the  back  of  the  seat  and  slip  little  hints  as  to 
the  route.  Especially  if  one  of  them  be  entrusted  with  a  Blue 
Book  does  this  form  of  auto-suggestion  become  chronic. 

"It  says  here  that  we  should  have  taken  that  road  to  the 
right  back  there  by  the  Soldiers'  Monument,"  informs  the 
reader  over  your  shoulder.  Or  — 

"Somehow  this  doesn't  seem  like  the  right  road.  Personally,  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  turn  around  and  go  back  to  the  crossroads." 

If  it  is  Mrs.  Wife  in  the  tonneau  who  has  her  own  ideas  on 
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the  route,  you  might  as  well  give  in  at  her  first  suggestion,  for 
the  risk  that  she  is  right  is  too  great  to  run.  If  she  says  that 
she  would  advise  taking  the  lane  that  runs  around  behind  that 
schoolhouse,  take  it.  Then,  if  it  turns  out  to  be  a  blind  alley, 
you  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying  nothing,  very  eloquently 
and  effectively.  But  if  you  refuse  to  take  her  suggestion,  and 
your  road  turns  out  to  be  even  halfway  wrong,  you  might  as 
well  turn  the  wheel  over  to  your  little  son  and  go  South  for 
the  winter,  for  you  will  never  hear  the  ultimate  cry  of  triumph. 
Your  season  will  practically  be  ruined.  I  can  quote  verbatim 
from  the  last  affair  of  this  kind : 

(Voice  from  the  tonneau)  :  "  Albert,  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  taken  the  road  at  the  left." 

"No,  we  hadn't." 

"I'm  sure  of  it.   I  saw  a  sign  which  said  'Paxton'  on  it." 
"No,  you  didn't." 
"Well,  you  wait  and  see." 
"I'm  waiting." 

There  is  a  silence  for  ten  minutes,  while  the  car  jounces  along 
a  road  which  gets  narrower  and  rockier. 

(Voice  from  the  tonneau):  "I  suppose  you  think  this  is 
the  way  to  Paxton  ?  " 

"I  certainly  do." 

"Oh,  you  make  me  sick!" 

Silence  and  jounces. 

Sudden  stop  as  the  road  ends  at  a  silo. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  [addressed  to  a  rustic],  which  is  the 
road  to  Paxton?" 
"Paxton?" 
"Yes." 

"The  road  to  Paxton?" 
"Yes." 

"Well,  you  go  back  over  the  rud  you  just  come  over,  about 
three  mile,  till  you  colne  to  a  rud  turnin'  off  to  the  right  with 
a  sign  which  says  'Paxton.'" 
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(Voice  from  the  tonneau,  beginning  at  this  point  and  con- 
tinuing all  of  the  way  back,  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and  night 
and  until  snow  falls) :  "  There  I  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  But,  oh  no, 
you  know  it  all.  Didn't  I  tell  you"  —  etc.,  etc. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  artists  who  draw  the 
automobile  advertisements  make  a  mistake  in  drawing  the 
tonneau  so  roomy  and  so  full  of  people.  There  should  be  no 
tonneau. 

Notes 

Page  246.  generic.  Pertaining  to  a  genus,  or  large  class  of  objects 
divided  into  several  subordinate  species. 

246.  spectrum.  An  image  formed  when  a  beam  of  light  is  divided 
into  a  series  according  to  wave  lengths,  as  when  light,  passing  through 
a  prism,  shows  the  spectrum  of  rainbow  colors. 

247.  message  .  .  .  to  .  .  .  Garcia.  The  dispatch  and  heroism  which 
Major  Andrew  S.  Rowan  showed  in  carrying  a  communication  from 
President  McKinley  to  General  Garcia  in  Cuba  after  the  declaration  of 
war  with  Spain  are  forever  recorded  in  Elbert  Hubbard's  "  Message  to 
Garcia." 

247.  bailiwick.  A  district  in  which  a  sheriff  or  his  officer  has  legal 
power.  Here  one's  own  domain. 

247.  rigor  mortis.  The  stiffness  of  death. 

248.  Professor  Miinsterberg  .  .  .  "Auto-Suggestion."  Hugo  Miinster- 
berg  (1863-1916)  was  a  German-American  psychologist.  Autosug- 
gestion is  suggestion  that  comes  from  oneself,  not  from  an  outsider. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  gives  point  to  the  ideas  set  forth  in  this  essay?  What 
special  methods  give  it  reality?  Why  are  they  more  effective  than 
straight  exposition  ? 

2.  Is  any  type  of  tonneau  passenger  overlooked  here  ? 

S.  In  what  respects  does  the  humor  of  this  essay  differ  from  that  of 
Mark  Twain's  "About  Barbers"  (p.  28)  ? 

4.  Try  putting  some  of  the  ideas  suggested  here  into  one  of  the 
verse  forms  illustrated  in  Arthur  Guiterman's  "Our  Lyric  Press" 
(p.  275). 
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Few  are  the  fields  of  writing  into  which  the  prolific  Gilbert  K.  Ches- 
terton (1874-1936)  did  not  range.  For  more  than  forty  years  he 
was  an  active  journalist,  novelist,  dramatist,  poet,  and  critic,  as  well 
as  historian  and  lecturer. 

Born  in  Kensington,  London,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
he  was  at  first  interested  in  painting,  and  enrolled  in  the  Slade  School 
of  Art,  an  interest  revealed  in  the  cartoons  he  later  made  for  half 
a  dozen  of  his  works.  When  he  was  asked  to  write  criticisms  for  the 
London  Bookman,  he  soon  cast  aside  the  brush  for  the  pen.  There- 
after, weekly  from  1905  to  1930,  he  wrote  an  essay  for  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  missing  only  two  issues.  In  1903  his  Life  of  Browning 
was  selected  for  the  English  Men  of  Letters  series,  and  this  success  en- 
couraged him  to  undertake  a  phenomenal  amount  and  variety  of  work. 
This  first  analytical  study  was  followed  by  his  thought-provoking  biog- 
raphies of  Dickens,  Stevenson,  and  Shaw,  leading  on  to  his  extended 
history  of  The  Victorian  Age  in  Literature,  perhaps  his  best-known  work. 

As  an  essayist  his  stimulating  style  is  best  seen  in  Heretics  and 
Tremendous  Trifles,  while  his  finest  fantastic  stories  are  The  Man 
Who  Was  Thursday  and  The  Innocence  of  Father  Brown,  which  is 
really  a  religious  detective  story.  Magic  and  The  Judgment  of  Dr. 
Johnson  are  his  best-known  plays.  Even  though  the  total  amount  of  his 
stirring  verse  is  small  in  comparison  with  his  other  writings,  yet  critics 
think  it  may  survive  when  many  of  his  analytical  studies  are  forgotten. 

Bright  and  entertaining  in  style,  he  was  witty,  cheerful,  and  clever 
in  his  stimulating  criticisms,  and  amusing  in  his  paradoxical  way  of 
presenting  his  orthodox  views.  He  used  this  highly  characteristic 
method  with  purpose ;  for  he  was  a  defender  of  orthodoxy,  which  he 
preached  always  and  upheld  with  the  zeal  of  a  medieval  Crusader. 

On  this  continent  he  is  known  not  only  for  the  vast  amount  of  his 
literary  work  but  because  of  several  extended  lecture  tours. 
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I FEEL  an  almost  savage  envy  on  hearing  that  London  has 
been  flooded  in  my  absence,  while  I  am  in  the  mere  country. 
My  own  Battersea  has  been,  I  understand,  particularly  favored 
as  a  meeting  of  the  waters.  Battersea  was  already,  as  I  need 
hardly  say,  the  most  beautiful  of  human  localities.  Now  that . 
it  has  the  additional  splendor  of  great  sheets  of  water,  there 
must  be  something  quite  incomparable  in  the  landscape  (or 
waterscape)  of  my  own  romantic  town.  Battersea  must  be  a 
vision  of  Venice.  The  boat  that  brought  the  meat  from  the 
butcher's  must  have  shot  along  those  lanes  of  rippling  silver 
with  the  strange  smoothness  of  the  gondola.  The  greengrocer 
who  brought  cabbages  to  the  corner  of  the  Latchmere  Road 
must  have  leant  upon  the  oar  with  the  unearthly  grace  of  the 
gondolier.  There  is  nothing  so  perfectly  poetical  as  an  island ; 
and  when  a  district  is  flooded  it  becomes  an  archipelago. 

Some  consider  such  romantic  views  of  flood  or  fire  slightly 
lacking  in  reality.  But  really  this  romantic  view  of  such  in- 
conveniences is  quite  as  practical  as  the  other.  The  true  op- 
timist who  sees  in  such  things  an  opportunity  for  enjoyment  is 
quite  as  logical  and  much  more  sensible  than  the  ordinary 
"Indignant  Ratepayer"  who  sees  in  them  an  opportunity  for 
grumbling.  Real  pain,  as  in  the  case  of  being  burnt  at  Smithfield 
or  having  a  toothache,  is  a  positive  thing ;  it  can  be  supported, 
but  scarcely  enjoyed.  But,  after  all,  our  toothaches  are  the 
exception,  and  as  for  being  burnt  at  Smithfield,  it  only  happens 
to  us  at  the  very  longest  intervals.  And  most  of  the  incon- 
veniences that  make  men  swear  or  women  cry  are  really  senti- 
mental or  imaginative  inconveniences  —  things  altogether  of 
the  mind.  For  instance,  we  often  hear  grown-up  people  com- 
plaining  of  having  to  hang  about  a  railway  station  and  wait 
for  a  train.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  small  boy  complain  of  having 
to  hang  about  a  railway  station  and  wait  for  a  train  ?  No ;  for 
to  him  to  be  inside  a  railway  station  is  to  be  inside  a  cavern  of 
wonder  and  a  palace  of  poetical  pleasures.  Because  to  him  the 
red  light  and  the  green  light  on  the  signal  are  like  a  new  sun  and 
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a  new  moon.  Because  to  him  when  the  wooden  arm  of  the  signal 
falls  down  suddenly,  it  is  as  if  a  great  king  had  thrown  down  his 
staff  as  a  signal  and  started  a  shrieking  tournament  of  trains. 
I  myself  am  of  little  boys'  habit  in  this  matter.  They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait  for  the  two  fifteen.  Their 
meditations  may  be  full  of  rich  and  fruitful  things.  Many  of 
the  most  purple  hours  of  my  life  have  been  passed  at  Clapham 
Junction,  which  is  now,  I  suppose,  under  water.  I  have  been 
there  in  many  moods  so  fixed  and  mystical  that  the  water 
might  well  have  come  up  to  my  waist  before  I  noticed  it  par- 
ticularly. But  in  the  case  of  all  such  annoyances,  as  I  have  said, 
everything  depends  upon  the  emotional  point  of  view.  You 
can  safely  apply  the  test  to  almost  every  one  of  the  things  that 
are  currently  talked  of  as  the  typical  nuisance  of  daily  life. 

For  instance,  there  is  a  current  impression  that  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  have  to  run  after  one's  hat.  Why  should  it  be 
unpleasant  to  the  well-ordered  and  pious  mind?  Not  merely 
because  it  is  running,  and  running  exhausts  one.  The  same 
people  run  much  faster  in  games  and  sports.  The  same  people 
run  much  more  eagerly  after  an  uninteresting  little  leather  ball 
than  they  will  after  a  nice  silk  hat.  There  is  an  idea  that  it  is 
humiliating  to  run  after  one's  hat;  and  when  people  say  it  is 
humiliating  they  mean  that  it  is  comic.  It  certainly  is  comic ; 
but  man  is  a  very  comic  creature,  and  most  of  the  things  he 
does  are  comic  —  eating,  for  instance.  And  the  most  comic 
things  of  all  are  exactly  the  things  that  are  most  worth  doing  — 
such  as  making  love.  A  man  running  after  a  hat  is  not  half  so 
ridiculous  as  a  man  running  after  a  wife. 

Now  a  man  could,  if  he  felt  rightly  in  the  matter,  run  after 
his  hat  with  the  manliest  ardor  and  the  most  sacred  joy.  He 
might  regard  himself  as  a  jolly  huntsman  pursuing  a  wild 
animal,  for  certainly  no  animal  could  be  wilder.  In  fact,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  hat-hunting  on  windy  days  will  be  the 
sport  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  future.  There  will  be  a  meet 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  some  high  ground  on  a  gusty  morn- 
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ing.  They  will  be  told  that  the  professional  attendants  have 
started  a  hat  in  such-and-such  a  thicket,  or  whatever  be  the 
technical  term.  Notice  that  this  employment  will  in  the  fullest 
degree  combine  sport  with  humanitarianism.  The  hunters 
would  feel  that  they  were  not  inflicting  pain.  Nay,  they  would 
feel  that  they  were  inflicting  pleasure,  rich,  almost  riotous 
pleasure,  upon  the  people  who  were  looking  on.  When  last  I 
saw  an  old  gentleman  running  after  his  hat  in  Hyde  Park,  I 
told  him  that  a  heart  so  benevolent  as  his  ought  to  be  filled 
with  peace  and  thanks  at  the  thought  of  how  much  unaffected 
pleasure  his  every  gesture  and  bodily  attitude  were  at  that 
moment  giving  to  the  crowd. 

The  same  principle  can  be  applied  to  every  other  typical 
domestic  worry.  A  gentleman  trying  to  get  a  fly  out  of  the  milk 
or  a  piece  of  cork  out  of  his  glass  of  wine  often  imagines  himself 
to  be  irritated.  Let  him  think  for  a  moment  of  the  patience  of 
anglers  sitting  by  dark  pools,  and  let  his  soul  be  immediately 
irradiated  with  gratification  and  repose.  Again,  I  have  known 
some  people  of  very  modern  views  driven  by  their  distress  to 
the  use  of  theological  terms  to  which  they  attached  no  doctrinal 
significance,  merely  because  a  drawer  was  jammed  tight  and 
they  could  not  pull  it  out.  A  friend  of  mine  was  particularly 
afflicted  in  this  way.  Every  day  his  drawer  was  jammed,  and 
every  day  in  consequence  it  was  something  else  that  rhymes 
to  it.  But  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  this  sense  of  wrong  was 
really  subjective  and  relative ;  it  rested  entirely  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  drawer  could,  should,  and  would  come  out 
easily.  "But  if,"  I  said,  "you  picture  to  yourself  that  you  are 
pulling  against  some  powerful  and  oppressive  enemy,  the  struggle 
will  become  merely  exciting  and  not  exasperating.  Imagine  that 
you  are  tugging  up  a  lifeboat  out  of  the  sea.  Imagine  that  you 
are  roping  up  a  fellow-creature  out  of  an  Alpine  crevass.  Imagine 
even  that  you  are  a  boy  again  and  engaged  in  a  tug-of-war  be- 
tween French  and  English."  Shortly  after  saying  this  I  left  him ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  my  words  bore  the  best  possible 
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fruit.  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  day  of  his  life  he  hangs  on  to 
the  handle  of  that  drawer  with  a  flushed  face  and  eyes  bright 
with  battle,  uttering  encouraging  shouts  to  himself,  and  seem- 
ing to  hear  all  round  him  the  roar  of  an  applauding  ring. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  altogether  fanciful  or  incredible 
to  suppose  that  even  the  floods  in  London  may  be  accepted  and 
enjoyed  poetically.  Nothing  beyond  inconvenience  seems  really 
to  have  been  caused  by  them ;  and  inconvenience,  as  I  have 
said,  is  only  one  aspect,  and  that  the  most  unimaginative  and 
accidental  aspect  of  a  really  romantic  situation.  An  adventure 
is  only  an  inconvenience  rightly  considered.  An  inconvenience 
is  only  an  adventure  wrongly  considered.  The  water  that 
girdled  the  houses  and  shops  of  London  must,  if  anything,  have 
only  increased  their  previous  witchery  and  wonder.  For  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  the  story  said:  "Wine  is  good  with 
everything  except  water,"  and  on  a  similar  principle,  water  is 
good  with  everything  except  wine. 

Notes 

Page  252.  archipelago.  A  sea  containing  numerous  islands. 
252.  Smithfield.  A  region  in  London,  originally  a  place  of  tourna- 
ments and  later  a  trading  mart  and  place  of  executions. 

254.  Hyde  Park.  One  of  the  large  parks  of  central  London. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  news  item  was  the  starting  point  for  this  essay?  What  is 
the  connection  between  Battersea  and  the  theme  of  running  after  a 
hat? 

2.  What  pleasures  does  the  author  find  in  pursuing  a  hat  ? 

3.  How  does  the  author  broaden  his  theme?  Try  to  pick  up  and 
develop  one  of  the  finer  threads  of  this  essay. 

4.  What  is  his  distinction  between  an  inconvenience  and  an  ad- 
venture ?  What  inconveniences  of  yours  have  become  adventures  ? 
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Andkew  Lang,  an  eminent  English  critic,  writing  of  Thackeray's 
great  contribution  to  English  letters,  says:  "Your  pathos  was  never 
cheap,  your  laughter  never  forced;  your  sigh  was  never  the  pulpit 
trick  of  the  preacher.  Your  funny  people  were  not  mere  characters 
of  trick  and  catchword,  were  not  empty  comic  masks.  Behind  each 
the  human  heart  was  beating ;  and  ever  and  again  we  were  allowed  to 
see  the  features  of  the  man."  This  comment  is  true  because  Thackeray 
was  primarily  a  vigorous,  thinking  man. 

Thackeray  (1811-1863)  was  born  in  Calcutta,  where  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  wealthy  officers  in  the  East  India  Company. 
He  inherited  when  but  five  years  old  a  large  fortune  from  his  father. 
When  he  was  eleven  he  was  sent  to  England,  and  for  the  next  six 
years  was  a  student  at  the  famous  Charterhouse  School  in  London. 
He  then  went  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  there  until 
1832.  Two  of  his  college  friends  were  Alfred  Tennyson,  the  future  poet 
laureate,  and  Edward  Fitzgerald,  the  translator  of  the  Rubdiydt. 

He  next  traveled  in  Europe,  and  spent  some  time  studying  art  in 
Paris;  but  unwise  investments  wrecked  his  fortune,  and  he  had  to 
go  to  work.  Disappointed  in  his  hope  of  being  selected  as  the  illus- 
trator of  Dickens's  Pickwick  Papers,  he  turned  to  journalism  and 
literature.  Great  success  came  to  him ;  and  the  publication  in  1847  of 
his  first  novel,  Vanity  Fair,  which  he  himself  illustrated,  established 
his  permanent  place  as  a  master  novelist.  Other  novels  followed  rap- 
idly, Pendennis,  Henry  Esmond,  and  The  Newcomes  being  notable 
favorites. 

Thackeray  then  increased  his  reputation  by  a  series  of  lectures  and 
public  readings  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States,  which 
he  visited  twice.  In  1860  he  became  editor  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine, 
to  which  he  contributed  a  series  of  excellent  essays.  The  essay  in  this 
volume  is  from  Burlesques,  one  of  his  many  contributions  to  Punch. 
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Considerable  sensation  has  been  excited  in  the  upper  and  lower  circles  in  the 
West  End,  by  a  startling  piece  of  good  fortune  which  has  befallen  James  Plush, 
Esq.,  lately  footman  in  a  respected  family  in  Berkeley  Square. 

One  day  last  week,  Mr.  James  waited  upon  his  master,  who  is  a  banker  in 
the  City ;  and  after  a  little  blushing  and  hesitation,  said  he  had  saved  a  little 
money  in  service,  was  anxious  to  retire,  and  to  invest  his  savings  to  advantage. 

His  master  (we  believe  we  may  mention,  without  offending  delicacy,  the 
well-known  name  of  Sir  George  Flimsy,  of  the  house  of  Flimsy,  Diddler,  and 
Flash,)  smilingly  asked  Mr.  James  what  was  the  amount  of  his  savings,  wonder- 
ing considerably  how,  out  of  an  income  of  thirty  guineas  —  the  main  part  of 
which  he  spent  in  bouquets,  silk  stockings,  and  perfumery  —  Mr.  Plush  could 
have  managed  to  lay  by  anything. 

Mr.  Plush,  with  some  hesitation,  said  he  had]  been  speculating  in  railroads, 
and  stated  his  winnings  to  have  been  thirty  thousand  pounds.  He  had  com- 
menced his  speculations  with  twenty,  borrowed  from  a  fellow-servant.  He  had 
dated  his  letters  from  the  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  humbly  begged  pardon 
of  his  master  for  not  having  instructed  the  railway  Secretaries  who  answered 
his  applications  to  apply  at  the  area-bell. 

Sir  George,  who  was  at  breakfast,  instantly  rose,  and  shook  Mr.  P.  by  the 
hand;  Lady  Flimsy  begged  him  to  be  seated,  and  partake  of  the  breakfast 
which  he  had  laid  on  the  table ;  and  has  subsequently  invited  him  to  her  grand 
dejeuner  at  Richmond,  where  it  was  observed  that  Miss  Emily  Flimsy,,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  seventh  daughter,  paid  the  lucky  gentleman  marked 
attention. 

We  hear  it  stated  that  Mr.  P.  is  of  a  very  ancient  family  (Hugo  de  la  Pluche 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror) ;  and  the  new  brougham  which  he  has  started 
bears  the  ancient  coat  of  his  race. 

He  has  taken  apartments  in  the  Albany,  and  is  a  director  of  thirty-three 
railroads.  He  proposes  to  stand  for  parliament  at  the  next  general  election  on 
decidedly  conservative  principles,  which  have  always  been  the  politics  of  his 
family. 

Report  says,  that  even  in  his  humble  capacity  Miss  Emily  Flimsy  had  re- 
marked his  high  demeanor.  Well,  "None  but  the  brave,"  say  we,  "deserve 
the  fair."  —  Morning  Paper. 

THIS  announcement  will  explain  the  following  lines,  which 
have  been  put  into  our  box  with  a  West  End  post-mark.  If, 
as  we  believe,  they  are  written  by  the  young  woman  from  whom 
the  millionaire  borrowed  the  sum  on  which  he  raised  his  fortune, 
what  heart  will  not  melt  with  sympathy  at  her  tale,  and  pity 
the  sorrows  which  she  expresses  in  such  artless  language? 
If  it  be  not  too  late ;  if  wealth  have  not  rendered  its  possessor 
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callous;  if  poor  Maryanne  he  still  alive ;  we  trust,  we  trust 
Mr.  Plush  will  do  her  justice. 

Jeames  of  Buckley  Square 

A  HELIGY 

Come  all  ye  gents  vot  cleans  the  plate, 

Come  all  ye  ladies'  maids  so  fair  — 
Vile  I  a  story  vil  relate 

Of  cruel  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square. 
A  tighter  lad,  it  is  confest, 

Neer  valked  with  powder  in  his  air, 
Or  vore  a  nosegay  in  his  breast, 

Than  andsum  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square. 

O  Evns !  it  vas  the  best  of  sights, 

Behind  his  Master's  coach  and  pair, 
To  see  our  Jeames  in  red  plush  tights, 

A  driving  hoff  from  Buckley  Square. 
He  vel  became  his  hagwilletts, 

He  cocked  his  at  with  such  a  hair ; 
His  calves  and  viskers  vas  such  pets, 

That  hall  loved  Jeames  of  Buckley  Square. 

He  pleased  the  hup-stairs  folks  as  veil, 

And  o !  I  vithered  vith  despair, 
Missis  vould  ring  the  parler  bell, 

And  call  up  Jeames  in  Buckley  Square. 
Both  beer  and  sperrits  he  abhord 

(Sperrits  and  beer  I  can't  a  bear), 
You  would  have  thought  he  vas  a  lord 

Down  in  our  All  in  Buckley  Square. 

Last  year  he  visper'd,  "Mary  Ann, 

Ven  I've  an  under'd  pound  to  spare, 
To  take  a  public  is  my  plan, 

And  leave  this  hojous  Bucjdey  Square." 
O  how  my  gentle  heart  did  bound, 

To  think  that  I  his  name  should  bear. 
"Dear  Jeames,"  says  I,  "I've  twenty  pound," 

And  gev  them  him  at  Buckley  Square. 
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Our  Master  vas  a  City  gent, 

His  name 's  in  railroads  everywhere, 
And  lord,  vot  lots  of  letters  vent 

Betwigst  his  brokers  and  Buckley  Square ! 
My  Jeames  it  was  the  letters  took, 

And  read  them  all,  (I  think  it's  fair,) 
And  took  a  leaf  from  Master's  book, 

As  hothers  do  in  Buckley  Square. 

Encouraged  with  my  twenty  pound 

Of  which  poor  I  was  unavare, 
He  wrote  the  Companies  all  round, 

And  signed  hisself  from  Buckley  Square. 
And  how  John  Porter  used  to  grin, 

As  day  by  day,  share  after  share, 
Came  railvay  letters  pouring  in, 

ct  J.  Plush,  Esquire,  in  Buckley  Square." 

Our  servants'  All  was  in  a  rage  — 

Scrip,  stock,  curves,  gradients,  bull  and  bear, 
Vith  butler,  coachman,  groom  and  page, 

Vas  all  the  talk  in  Buckley  Square. 
But  O !  imagine  vot  I  felt 

Last  Vensday  veek  as  ever  were ; 
I  gits  a  letter,  which  I  spelt 

"Miss  M.  A.  Hoggins,  Buckley  Square." 

He  sent  me  back  my  money  true  — 

He  sent  me  back  my  lock  of  air, 
And  said,  "My  dear,  I  bid  ajew 

To  Mary  Hann  and  Buckley  Square. 
Think  not  to  marry,  foolish  Hann, 

With  people  who  your  betters  are ; 
James  Plush  is  now  a  gentleman, 

And  you  —  a  cook  in  Buckley  Square. 

"I've  thirty  thousand  guineas  won, 
In  six  short  months,  by  genus  rare ; 

You  little  thought  what  Jeames  was  on, 
Poor  Mary  Hann,  in  Buckley  Square. 
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I've  thirty  thousand  guineas  net, 

Powder  and  plush  I  scorn  to  vear ; 
And  so,  Miss  Mary  Hann,  forget 

For  hever  Jeames,  of  Buckley  Square. " 

The  rest  of  the  MS.  is  illegible,  being  literally  washed  away  in 
a  flood  of  tears. 

A  Letter  from  "Jeames,  of  Buckley  Square" 

Albany,  Letter  X.  August  10,  1845. 

"  Sir,  —  Has  a  reglar  suscriber  to  your  emusing  paper,  I  beg  leaf 
to  state  that  I  should  never  have  done  so,  had  I  supposed  that  it 
was  your  abbit  to  igspose  the  mistaries  of  privit  life,  and  to 
hinjer  the  delligit  feelings  of  unable  individyouals  like  myself,  who 
have  no  ideer  of  being  made  the  subject  of  newspaper  criticism. 

"I  elude,  sir,  to  the  unjustafiable  use  which  has  been  made 
of  my  name  in  your  Journal,  where  both  my  muccantile  spec- 
lations  and  the  hinmost  pashsn  of  my  art  have  been  brot  for- 
rards  in  a  ridicklus  way  for  the  public  emusemint. 

"What  call,  sir,  has  the  public  to  inquire  into  the  suckm- 
stansies  of  my  engagements  with  Miss  Mary  Hann  Oggins,  or 
to  meddle  with  their  rupsher?  Why  am  I  to  be  maid  the 
hobjick  of  your  redicule  in  a  doggril  hallit  impewted  to  her?  I 
say  impewted,  because,  in  my  time  at  least,  Mary  Hann  could 
only  sign  her  +  mark  (has  I've  hoften  witnist  it  for  her  when 
she  paid  hin  at  the  Savings  bank),  and  has  for  sacrificing  to 
the  Mewses  and  making  poatry,  she  was  as  hincapible  as  Mr. 
Wakley  himself. 

"With  respect  to  the  ballit,  my  baleaf  is,  that  it  is  wrote 
by  a  footman  in  a  low  famly,  a  pore  retch  who  attempted  to 
rivle  me  in  my  affections  to  Mary  Hann  —  a  feller  not  five  foot 
six,  and  with  no  more  calves  to  his  legs  than  a  donkey  —  who 
was  always  a-ritin  (having  been  a  doctor's  boy)  and  who  I  nockt 
down  with  a  pint  of  porter  (as  he  well  recklex)  at  the  3  Tuns  Jerm- 
ing  Street,  for  daring  to  try  to  make  a  but  of  me.  He  has  signed 
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Miss  H's  name  to  his  nonsince  and  lies :  and  you  lay  yourself 
hopen  to  a  haction  for  lible  for  insutting  them  in  your  paper. 

"It  is  false  that  I  have  treated  Miss  H.  hill  in  hany  way. 
That  I  borrowed  201b  of  her  is  trew.  But  she  confesses  I  paid 
it  back.  Can  hall  people  say  as  much  of  the  money  they've  lent 
or  borrowed  ?  No.  And  I  not  only  paid  it  back,  but  giv  her 
the  andsomest  pres'nts  :  which  I  never  should  have  eluded  to,  but 
for  this  attack.  Fust,  a  silver  thimble  (which  I  found  in 
Missus's  work-box) ;  secknd,  a  vollom  of  Byrom's  poems ;  third, 
I  halways  brought  her  a  glas  of  Curasore,  when  we  ad  a  party, 
of  which  she  was  remarkable  fond.  I  treated  her  to  Hashley's 
twice  (and  halways  a  srimp  or  a  hoyster  by  the  way),  and  a 
thowsnd  deligit  attentions,  which  I  sapose  count  for  nothink. 

\  "Has  for  marridge.  Haltered  suckmstancies  rendered  it 
himpossable.  I  was  gone  into  a  new  spear  of  life  —  mingling 
with  my  native  aristoxy.  I  breathe  no  sallible  of  blame  against 
Miss  H.,  but  his  a  hilliterit  cookmaid  fit  to  set  at  a  fashnable 
table?  Do  young  fellers  of  rank  genrally  marry  out  of  the 
Kitching?  If  we  cast  our  i's  upon  a  low-born  gal,  I  needn  say 
it's  only  a  tempory  distraction,  pore  passy  le  tong.  So  much  for 
her  claims  upon  me.  Has  for  that  beest  of  a  Doctor's  boy  he's 
unwuthy  the  notas  of  a  Gentleman. 

"That  I've  one  thirty  thousand  lb,  and  praps  more,  I  dont 
deny.  Ow  much  has  the  Kilossus  of  Railroads  one,  I  should 
like  to  know,  and  what  was  his  cappitle?  I  hentered  the 
market  with  201b,  specklated  Jewdicious,  and  ham  what  I  ham. 
So  may  you  be  if  you  have  20lb  (and  praps  you  haven't)  —  So 
may  you  be  :  if  you  choose  to  go  in  &  win. 

"I  for  my  part  am  jusly  prowd  of  my  suxess,  and  could  give 
you  a  hundred  instances  of  my  gratatude.  For  igsample,  the 
fust  pair  of  hosses  I  bought  (and  a  better  pair  of  steppers  I 
dafy  you  to  see  in  hany  curracle),  I  crisn'd  Hull  and  Selby,  in 
grateful  elusion  to  my  transackshns  in  that  railroad.  My  riding 
Cob  I  called  very  unhaptly  my  Dublin  and  Gal  way .  He  came  down 
with  me  the  other  day,  and  I've  jest  sold  him  at  J  discount. 
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"At  fust  with  prudence  and  modration  I  only  kep  two 
grooms  for  my  stables,  one  of  whom  lickwise  waited  on  me  at 
table  I  have  now  a  confidenshle  servant,  a  vally  de  shamber 
-He  curls  my  air;  inspex  my  accounts  and  hansers  my 
hinvitations  to  dinner.  I  call  this  vally  my  Trent  Valley,  for  it 
was  the  prophit  I  got  from  that  exlent  line,  winch  mjuiced  me 

t0  ^BefdeTmy  North  British  Plate  and  breakfast  equipidge 
_  I  have  two  handsome  suvvices  for  dinner  -  the  goold  plate 
for  Sundays,  and  the  silver  for  common  use  When  I  ave  a  great 
party,  'Trent,'  I  say  to  my  man,  'we  will  have  the  London  and 
Bummingham  plate  to-day  (the  goold),  or  else  the  Manchester 
and  Leeds  (the  silver).'  I  bought  them  after  realizing  on  the 
abuf  lines,  and  if  people  suppose  that  the  companys  made  me 
a  presnt  of  the  plate,  how  can  I  help  it  ? 

"In  the  sam  way  I  say,  'Trent,  bring  us  a  bottle  of  Bristol 
and  Hexeter!'  or,  'Put  some  Heastern  Counties  m  hice!  He 
knows  what  I  mean:  it's  the  wines  I  bought  upon  the  hospi- 
cious  tummination  of  my  connexshn  with  those  two  railroads^ 
"So  strong,  indeed,  as  this  abbit  become,  that  being  asked 
to  stand  Godfather  to  the  youngest  Miss  Diddle  last  weak,  I 
had  her  christened  (provisionally)  Rosamell  -  rom  the  French 
line  of  which  I  am  Director;  and  only  the  other  day,  finding 
myself  rayther  unwell,  'Doctor,'  says  I  to  Sir  Jeames  Clark, 
'I've  sent  to  consult  you  because  my  Midlands  are  out  of  horder ; 
and  I  want  you  to  send  them  up  to  a  premium.    The  Doctor 
laf  d  and  I  beleave  told  the  story  subsquintly  at  Buckmum  P-ll-s. 

"But  I  will  trouble  you  no  father.  My  sole  ob]ict  m  writing 
has  been  to  clear  my  carrater-to  show  that  I  came  by  my  money 
in  a  honrable  way:  that  I'm  not  ashaymd  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  gayned  it,  and  ham  indeed  grateful  for  my  good  fortune. 

"To  conclude,  I  have  ad  my  podigree  maid  out  at  the 
Erald  Hoffis  (I  don't  mean  the  Morning  Erald),  and  have  took 
for  my  arms  a  Stagg.  You  are  corrict  in  stating  that  I  am  ot 
hancient  Normin  famly.  This  is  more  than  Peal  can  say,  to 
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whomb  I  applied  for  a  barnetcy ;  but  the  primmier  being  of  low 
igstraction,  natrally  stickles  for  his  horder.  Consurvative 
though  I  be,  I  may  change  my  opinions  before  the  next  Election, 
when  I  intend  to  hoffer  myself  as  a  Candydick  for  Parlymint. 
''Meanwhile,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 
te  Your  most  obeajnt  Survnt, 

"Fitz- James  de  la  Pluche." 

Notes 

Page  257.  box.  The  letter  box  of  Mr.  Punch,  the  editor  of  the 
humorous  magazine  Punch,  in  which  these  letters  were  first  published. 

258.  hagwilletts.  Aiguillettes,  ornamental  loops. 

258.  All.  Used  for  "hall."  In  England  the  residence  of  a  landed 
proprietor. 

258.  public.  An  inn  or  a  tavern. 

261.  Kilossus  of  Railroads.  A  pun  on  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  a 
mammoth  statue  of  Apollo  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world. 

261.  Cob.  A  stocky  horse,  artificially  stylish. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  devices  does  Thackeray  use  to  give  us  his  views?  What  is 
gained  by  the  Cockney  dialect  ?  What  are  some  of  its  notable  oddities  ? 

2.  What  various  types  of  humor  enliven  this  account  ?  What  other 
humorists  have  used  spelling  as  a  major  device  ? 

3.  Malapropisms  are  ridiculous  blunders  in  the  use  of  words.  Find 
several  examples  in  this  essay. 

4.  What  advice  given  in  this  essay  remains  appropriate  in  present- 
day  business  ? 
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JOHN  RUSKIN 

iHimiiiiiHiliHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim^ 

John  Ruskin  (1819-1900),  illustrious  art  critic,  prose  writer,  poet,  and 
teacher,  born  in  London,  was  the  only  child  of  a  wealthy  wine  mer- 
chant, who  hoped  that  his  son  might  become  "another  Byron,  only 
pious."  His  religious  mother,  however,  saw  in  him  a  future  bishop; 
consequently  he  was  made  to  read  the  Bible  daily  and  memorize 
lengthy  favorite  passages,  a  training  which  had  great  influence  later 
on  his  style  of  writing.  A  mental  prodigy,  at  four  he  had  taught  him- 
self to  read ;  at  five  he  had  read  hundreds  of  books  and  commenced 
writing  poems  and  plays.  When  nine  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  universe ; 
at  fifteen  he  published  an  essay  on  the  strata  of  mountains  and  another 
on  the  coloring  of  the  river  Rhine;  and  by  the  time  he  was  eighteen 
he  had  published  a  series  of  papers  on  "The  Poets  of  Architecture." 

Trained  at  Christ  College,  Oxford,  he  became  an  authority  on  min- 
eralogy, meteorology,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  painting,  and  won 
the  Newdigate  prize  for  poetry.  At  twenty-three  he  became  famous 
for  the  first  volume  of  Modern  Painters,  and  four  years  later  the  second 
volume  of  this  series  awakened  England  to  a  new  interest  in  her  own 
poets.  Then  in  quick  succession  followed  his  illustrated  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture,  his  masterpiece,  and  Pre-Raphaelitism,  which  is  a 
defense  of  Millais  and  Hunt,  the  chief  painters  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
School,  for  which  Ruskin  was  the  popular  spokesman.  The  year  1853 
saw  the  publication  of  the  final  volume  of  The  Stones  of  Venice,  a  re- 
markable study  of  Gothic  and  Renaissance  architecture. 

About  1890  Ruskin  abandoned  study  and  writing  in  order  to  devote 
his  time  to  social  work  and  the  establishment  of  an  ideal  society.  Be- 
lieving that  further  lectures  and  writings  on  art  were  futile  as  long  as 
people  lived  narrow  and  miserable  lives,  he  devoted  his  inherited 
fortune  of  about  a  million  dollars  to  works  of  public  welfare.  He  did 
everything  possible  to  bring  light  and  beauty  to  the  people.  He  founded 
the  Guild  of  St.  George,  a  social  club ;  taught  handicrafts  of  many 
kinds;  opened  up  a  model  tearoom;  lectured  to  students  of  Oxford 
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University  and  to  the  workingmen  of  London,  whom  he  influenced  to 
sweep  the  streets  and  undertake  road-building.  An  account  of  all  these 
social  reforms  can  be  found  in  his  Sesame  and  Lilies  and  Unto  This  Last. 
"Life  is  a  magic  vase  filled  to  the  brim,  so  you  cannot  dip  it  nor  draw 
from  it ;  but  it  overflows  into  the  hand  that  drops  treasures  into  it  — 
drop  in  malice  and  it  overflows  hate ;  drop  in  charity  and  it  overflows 
love."  This  noble  maxim  of  Ruskin's  he  put  into  practice  during 
years  of  active  life  devoted  untiringly  to  the  service  of  humanity. 

inn  i  iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii  mi  nun  nullum  iihii  mi  ■  inn  in  iiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii 

THE  good  book  of  the  hour,  then,  —  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
bad  ones— is  simply  the  useful  or  pleasant  talk  of  some  per- 
son whom  you  cannot  otherwise  converse  with,  printed  for  you. 
Very  useful  often,  telling  you  what  you  need  to  know;  very 
pleasant  often,  as  a  sensible  friend's  present  talk  would  be. 
These  bright  accounts  of  travels;  good-humored  and  witty 
discussions  of  question ;  lively  or  pathetic  story-telling  in  the 
form  of  novel ;  firm  fact-telling,  by  the  real  agents  concerned 
in  the  events  of  passing  history ;  —  all  these  books  of  the  hour, 
multiplying  among  us  as  education  becomes  more  general,  are 
a  peculiar  characteristic  and  possession  of  the  present  age  :  we 
ought  to  be  entirely  thankful  for  them,  and  entirely  ashamed  of 
ourselves  if  we  make  no  good  use  of  them.  But  we  make  the 
worst  possible  use,  if  we  allow  them  to  usurp  the  place  of  true 
books:  for,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  books  at  all,  but 
merely  letters  or  newspapers  in  good  print.  Our  friend's  letter 
may  be  delightful,  or  necessary,  to-day  :  whether  worth  keeping 
or  not,  is  to  be  considered.  The  newspaper  may  be  entirely 
proper  at  breakfast  time,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  reading  for  all 
day.  So,  though  bound  up  in  a  volume,  the  long  letter  which 
gives  you  so  pleasant  an  account  of  the  inns,  and  roads,  and 
weather  last  year  at  such  a  place,  or  which  tells  you  that  amus- 
ing story,  or  gives  you  the  real  circumstances  of  such  and  such 
events,  however  valuable  for  occasional  reference,  may  not  be, 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  a  "book"  at  all,  nor,  in  the  real 
sense,  to  be  "read."  A  book  is  essentially  not  a  talked  thing, 
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but  a  written  thing;  and  written,  not  with  the  view  of  mere 
communication,  but  of  permanence.  The  book  of  talk  is  printed 
only  because  its  author  cannot  speak  to  thousands  of  people  at 
once ;  if  he  could,  he  would  —  the  volume  is  mere  multiplication 
of  his  voice.  You  cannot  talk  to  your  friend  in  India ;  if  you 
could,  you  would ;  you  write  instead :  that  is  mere  conveyance 
of  voice.  But  a  book  is  written,  not  to  multiply  the  voice  merely, 
not  to  carry  it  merely,  but  to  preserve  it.  The  author  has  some- 
thing to  say  which  he  perceives  to  be  true  and  useful,  or  help- 
fully beautiful.  So  far  as  he  knows,  no  one  has  yet  said  it; 
so  far  as  he  knows,  no  one  else  can  say  it.  He  is  bound  to  say  it, 
clearly  and  melodiously  if  he  may ;  clearly,  at  all  events.  In  the 
sum  of  his  life  he  finds  this  to  be  the  thing,  or  group  of  things, 
manifest  to  him ;  —  this  the  piece  of  true  knowledge,  or  sight, 
which  his  share  of  sunshine  and  earth  has  permitted  him  to  seize. 
He  would  fain  set  it  down  for  ever ;  engrave  it  on  rock,  if  he 
could ;  saying,  "This  is  the  best  of  me  ;■  for  the  rest,  I  ate,  and 
drank,  and  slept,  loved,  and  hated,  like  another ;,  my  life  was  as 
the  vapor,  and  is  not ;  but  this  I  saw  and  knew  :  this,  if  anything 
of  mine,  is  worth  your  memory."  That  is  his  "  writing " ;  it  is, 
in  his  small  human  way,  and  with  whatever  degree  of  true  inspi- 
ration is  in  him,  his  inscription,  or  scripture.  That  is  a  "Book." 

Perhaps  you  think  no  books  were  ever  so  written  ? 

But,  again,  I  ask  you,  do  you  at  all  believe  in  honesty,  or  at 
all  in  kindness  ?  or  do  you  think  there  is  never  any  honesty  or 
benevolence  in  wise  people  ?  None  of  us,  I  hope,  are  so  unhappy 
as  to  think  that.  Well,  whatever  bit  of  a  wise  man's  work  is 
honestly  and  benevolently  done,  that  bit  is  his  book,  or  his 
piece  of  art.  It  is  mixed  always  with  evil  fragments  —  ill-done, 
redundant,  affected  work.  But  if  you  read  rightly,  you  will 
easily  discover  the  true  bits,  and  those  are  the  book. 

Now  books  of  this  kind  have  been  written  in  all  ages  by 
their  greatest  men :  —  by  great  leaders,  great  statesmen,  and 
great  thinkers.  These  are  all  at  your  choice ;  and  life  is  short. 
You  have  heard  as  much  before ;  —  yet  have  you  measured  and 
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mapped  out  this  short  life  and  its  possibilities  ?  Do  you  know, 
if  you  read  this,  that  you  cannot  read  that  —  that  what  you 
lose  to-day  you  cannot  gain  to-morrow  ?  Will  you  go  and  gossip 
with  your  housemaid,  or  your  stable-boy,  when  you  may  talk 
with  queens  and  kings  ;  or  flatter  yourselves  that  it  is  with  any 
worthy  consciousness  of  your  own  claims  to  respect  that  you 
jostle  with  the  common  crowd  for  entree  here,  and  audience  there, 
when  all  the  while  this  eternal  court  is  open  to  you,  with  its 
society  wide  as  the  world,  multitudinous  as  its  days,  the 
chosen,  and  the  mighty,  of  every  place  and  time?  Into  that 
you  may  enter  always ;  in  that  you  may  take  fellowship  and 
rank  according  to  your  wish ;  from  that,  once  entered  into  it, 
you  can  never  be  outcast  but  by  your  own  fault;  by  your 
aristocracy  of  companionship  there,  your  own  inherent  aris- 
tocracy will  be  assuredly  tested,  and  the  motives  with  which 
you  strive  to  take  high  place  in  the  society  of  the  living,  meas- 
ured, as  to  all  the  truth  and  sincerity  that  are  in  them,  by  the 
place  you  desire  to  take  in  this  company  of  the  Dead. 

"The  place  you  desire,"  and  the  place  you  fit  yourself  for, 
I  must  also  say ;  because,  observe,  this  court  of  the  past  differs 
from  all  living  aristocracy  in  this :  —  it  is  open  to  labor  and 
to  merit,  but  to  nothing  else.  No  wealth  will  bribe,  no  name 
overawe,  no  artifice  deceive,  the  guardian  of  those  Elysian 
gates.  In  the  deep  sense,  no  vile  or  vulgar  person  ever  enters 
there.  At  the  portieres  of  that  silent  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
there  is  but  brief  question,  "Do  you  deserve  to  enter?  Pass. 
Do  you  ask  to  be  the  companion  of  nobles?  Make  yourself 
noble,  and  you  shall  be.  Do  you  long  for  the  conversation  of 
the  wise  ?  Learn  to  understand  it,  and  you  shall  hear  it.  But 
on  other  terms  ?  —  no.  If  you  will  not  rise  to  us,  we  cannot  stoop 
to  you.  The  living  lord  may  assume  courtesy,  the  living  philoso- 
pher explain  his  thought  to  you  with  considerate  pain;  but 
here  we  neither  feign  nor  interpret ;  you  must  rise  to  the  level 
of  our  thoughts  if  you  would  be  gladdened  by  them,  and  share 
our  feelings,  if  you  would  recognize  our  presence." 
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This,  then,  is  what  you  have  to  do,  and  I  admit  that  it  is  much 
You  must,  in  a  word,  love  these  people,  if  you  are  to  be  among 
them.  No  ambition  is  of  any  use.  They  scorn  your  ambition.  You 
must  love  them,  and  show  your  love  in  these  two  following  ways. 

First,  by  a  true  desire  to  be  taught  by  them,  and  to  enter 
into  their  thoughts.  To  enter  into  theirs,  observe ;  not  to  find 
your  own  expressed  by  them.  If  the  person  who  wrote  the  book 
is  not  wiser  than  you,  you  need  not  read  it ;  if  he  be,  he  will 
think  differently  from  you  in  many  respects. 

Very  ready  we  are  to  say  of  a  book,  "How  good  this  is  — 
that's  exactly  what  I  think!"  But  the  right  feeling  is,  "How 
strange  that  is !  I  never  thought  of  that  before,  and  yet  I  see 
it  is  true ;  or  if  I  do  not  now,  I  hope  I  shall,  some  day."  But 
whether  thus  submissively  or  not,  at  least  be  sure  that  you  go 
to  the  author  to  get  at  his  meaning,  not  to  find  yours.  Judge 
it  afterwards,  if  you  think  yourself  qualified  to  do  so ;  but  as- 
certain it  first.  And  be  sure  also,  if  the  author  is  worth  anything, 
that  you  will  not  get  at  his  meaning  all  at  once ;  — -  nay,  that 
at  his  whole  meaning  you  will  not  for  a  long  time  arrive  in  any 
wise.  Not  that  he  does  not  say  what  he  means,  and  in  strong 
words  too ;  but  he  cannot  say  it  all ;  and  what  is  more  strange, 
will  not,  but  in  a  hidden  way  and  in  parables,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  sure  you  want  it.  I  cannot  quite  see  the  reason  of  this, 
nor  analyse  that  cruel  reticence  in  the  breasts  of  wise  men 
which  makes  them  always  hide  their  deeper  thought.  They 
do  not  give  it  you  by  way  of  help,  but  of  reward,  and  will  make 
themselves  sure  that  you  deserve  it  before  they  allow  you  to 
reach  it.  But  it  is  the  same  with  the  physical  type  of  wisdom, 
gold.  There  seems,  to  you  and  me,  no  reason  why  the  electric 
forces  of  the  earth  should  not  carry  whatever  there  is  of  gold 
within  it  at  once  to  the  mountain  tops,  so  that  kings  and  people 
might  know  that  all  the  gold  they  could  get  was  there;  and 
without  any  trouble  of  digging,  or  anxiety,  or  chance,  or  waste 
of  time,  cut  it  away,  and  coin  as  much  as  they  needed.  But 
Nature  does  not  manage  it  so.  She  puts  it  in  little  fissures  in 
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the  earth,  nobody  knows  where :  you  may  dig  long  and  find 
none ;  you  must  dig  painfully  to  find  any. 

And  it  is  just  the  same  with  men's  best  wisdom.  When  you 
come  to  a  good  book,  you  must  ask  yourself,  "Am  I  inclined 
to  work  as  an  Australian  miner  would  ?  Are  my  pick-axes  and 
shovels  in  good  order,  and  am  I  in  good  trim  myself,  my  sleeves 
well  up  to  the  elbow,  and  my  breath  good,  and  my  temper?" 
And,  keeping  the  figure  a  little  longer,  even  at  cost  of  tiresome- 
ness, for  it  is  a  thoroughly  useful  one,  the  metal  you  are  in 
search  of  being  the  author's  mind  or  meaning,  his  words  are  as 
the  rock  which  you  have  to  crush  and  smelt  in  order  to  get  at 
it.  And  your  pick-axes  are  your  own  care,  wit,  and  learning; 
your  smelting  furnace  is  your  own  thoughtful  soul.  Do  not 
hope  to  get  at  any  good  author's  meaning  without  those  tools 
and  that  fire;  often  you  will  need  sharpest,  finest  chiselling, 
and  patientest  fusing,  before  you  can  gather  one  grain  of  the 
metal. 

Notes 

Page  267.  Elysian.  In  Greek  mythology  the  Elysian  Fields  were 
the  abode  of  the  blessed  after  death ;  a  place  of  happiness. 
267.  portieres.  Entrance  doors. 

267.  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  An  aristocratic  residential  district  of 
Paris.  Used  here  figuratively  as  a  desired  place  of  residence. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  are  the  salient  characteristics  of  a  good  book  of  the  hour? 
How  does  it  differ  from  a  "true,"  or  permanent,  book? 

2.  What  purpose  lies  behind  the  making  of  any  good  book? 

3.  How  does  Ruskin's  idea  of  a  book  differ  from  the  usual  view  ? 

4.  Give  several  examples  of  books  which  should  be  read;  of  ones 
which  should  be  ignored. 

5.  How  should  one  undertake  to  make  book-friends?  In  what 
respects  may  one's  attitude  toward  reading  be  compared  to  mining? 
What  books  merit  your  deepest  mining  ? 

6.  Select  several  maxims  or  epigrams  worth  remembering. 


On  Destroying  Books 

J.  C.  SQUIRE 
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One  of  the  most  original  of  modern  poets,  and  one  of  our  best  parodists, 
J.  C.  Squire  (1884-  )  is  a  brilliant  journalist  enmeshed  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  day,  and  yet  a  dreamer  who  roams  through  the  past,  present, 
alid  future,  which  he  uncovers  with  savage  sincerity. 

Born  at  Plymouth,  Devonshire,  he  was  educated  at  Blundell's 
School  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Fortunately  all  his 
literary  work  is  dated,  so  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  processes  of  his  remark- 
able mind  and  the  progress  of  his  literary  development.  He  first  gained 
fame  as  literary  editor  of  the  New  Statesman,  to  which  he  contributed 
amusing  and  clever  paradoxes,  such  as  Imaginary  Speeches  and  Tricks 
of  the  Trade.  Under  his  pen  name  of  "Solomon  Eagle,"  for  six  years 
he  contributed  a  weekly  page  of  literary  criticisms,  later  gathering 
the  best  of  this  material  in  Books  in  General.  Founding  the  London 
Mercury  in  1919,  he  became  its  literary  and  managing  editor. 

Among  his  notable  prose  writings  are  Grub  Street  Nights,  a  collec- 
tion of  stories  about  books;  Collected  Parodies;  and  a  biography  of 
William  the  Silent. 

An  all-round  man  of  letters,  he  has  produced  several  volumes  of 
verse.  The  First  Series  includes  the  poems  written  between  1905-1917, 
and  his  Second  Series  recounts  everything  of  importance  which  befell 
him  between  1918-1921.  His  visit  to  America  in  1921  produced  The 
Stockyard,  a  group  of  poems  which  shows  how  skillfully  he  combines 
critical  skill  with  delightful  humor. 
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IT  says  in  the  paper"  that  over  two  million  volumes  have 
been  presented  to  the  troops  by  the  public.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  inspect  them.  Most  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  quite 
ordinary  and  suitable ;  but  it  was  publicly  stated  the  other  day 
that  some  people  were  sending  the  oddest  things,  such  as 
magazines  twenty  years  old,  guides  to  the  Lake  District, 
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Bradshaws,  and  back  numbers  of  Whitaker's  Almanack.  In 
some  cases,  one  imagines,  such  indigestibles  get  into  the  parcels 
by  accident ;  but  it  is  likely  that  there  are  those  who  jump  at 
the  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  books  they  don't  want.  Why 
have  they  kept  them  if  they  don't  want  them?  But  most 
people,  especially  non-bookish  people,  are  very  reluctant  to 
throw  away  anything  that  looks  like  a  book.  In  the  most 
illiterate  houses  that  one  knows  every  worthless  or  ephemeral 
volume  that  is  bought  finds  its  way  to  a  shelf  and  stays  there. 
In  reality  it  is  not  merely  absurd  to  keep  rubbish  merely  be- 
cause it  is  printed :  it  is  positively  a  public  duty  to  destroy  it. 
Destruction  not  merely  makes  more  room  for  new  books  and 
saves  one's  heirs  the  trouble  of  sorting  out  the  rubbish  or  storing 
it :  it  may  also  prevent  posterity  from  making  a  fool  of  itself. 
We  may  be  sure  that  if  we  do  not  burn,  sink,  or  blast  all  the 
superseded  editions  of  Bradshaw,  two  hundred  years  hence  some 
collector  will  be  specialising  in  old  railway  time-tables,  gather- 
ing, at  immense  cost,  a  complete  series,  and  ultimately  leaving 
his  "treasures"  (as  the  Press  will  call  them)  to  a  Public  In- 
stitution. 

But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  destroy  books.  They  may  not 
have  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  but  they  certainly  die  hard ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  a  scaffold  for  them.  This 
difficulty  once  brought  me  almost  within  the  Shadow  of  the 
Rope.  I  was  living  in  a  small  and  (as  Shakespeare  would  say) 
heaven-kissing  flat  in  Chelsea,  and  books  of  inferior  minor  verse 
gradually  accumulated  there  until  at  last  I  was  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  either  evicting  the  books  or  else  leaving  them  in 
sole,  undisturbed  tenancy  and  taking  rooms  elsewhere  for  my- 
self. Now,  no  one  would  have  bought  these  books.  I  therefore 
had  to  throw  them  away  or  wipe  them  off  the  map  altogether. 
But  how?  There  were  scores  of  them.  I  had  no  kitchen  range, 
and  I  could  not  toast  them  on  the  gas-cooker  or  consume  them 
leaf  by  leaf  in  my  small  study  fire  —  for  it  is  almost  as  hopeless 
to  try  to  burn  a  book  without  opening  it  as  to  try  to  burn  a 
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piece  of  granite.  I  had  no  dust-bin;  my  debris  went  down  a 
kind  of  flue  behind  the  staircase,  with  small  trap-doors  opening 
to  the  landings.  The  difficulty  with  this  was  that  the  larger 
books  might  choke  it;  the  authorities,  in  fact,  had  labelled  it 
"Dust  and  Ashes  Only";  and  in  any  case  I  did  not  want  to 
leave  the  books  intact,  and  some  dustman's  unfortunate  family 
to  get  a  false  idea  of  English  poetry  from  them.  So  in  the  end 
I  determined  to  do  to  them  what  so  many  people  do  to  the 
kittens :  tie  them  up  and  consign  them  to  the  river.  I  im- 
provised a  sack,  stuffed  the  books  into  it,  put  it  over  my  shoulder, 
and  went  down  the  stairs  into  the  darkness. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  as  I  stepped  into  the  street.  There 
was  a  cold  nip  in  the  air ;  the  sky  was  full  of  stars ;  and  the 
greenish-yellow  lamps  threw  long  gleams  across  the  smooth, 
hard  road.  Few  people  were  about;  under  the  trees  at  the 
corner  a  Guardsman  was  bidding  a  robust  good-night  to  his 
girl,  and  here  and  there  rang  out  the  steps  of  solitary  travellers 
making  their  way  home  across  the  bridge  to  Battersea.  I 
turned  up  my  overcoat  collar,  settled  my  sack  comfortably 
across  my  shoulders,  and  strode  off  towards  the  little  square 
glow  of  the  coffee-stall  which  marked  the  near  end  of  the  bridge, 
whose  sweeping  iron  girders  were  just  visible  against  the  dark 
sky  behind.  A  few  doors  down  I  passed  a  policeman  who  was 
flashing  his  lantern  on  the  catches  of  basement  windows.  He 
turned.  I  fancied  he  looked  suspicious,  and  I  trembled  slightly. 
The  thought  occurred  to  me:  "Perhaps  he  suspects  I  have 
swag  in  this  sack."  I  was  not  seriously  disturbed,  as  I  knew 
that  I  could  bear  investigation,  and  that  nobody  would  be 
suspected  of  having  stolen  such  goods  (though  they  were  all 
first  editions)  as  I  was  carrying.  Nevertheless  I  could  not  help 
the  slight  unease  which  comes  to  all  who  are  eyed  suspiciously 
by  the  police,  and  to  all  who  are  detected  in  any  deliberately 
furtive  act,  however  harmless.  He  acquitted  me,  apparently; 
and,  with  a  step  that,  making  an  effort,  I  prevented  from  grow- 
ing more  rapid,  I  walked  on  until  I  reached  the  Embankment. 
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It  was  then  that  all  the  implications  of  my  act  revealed 
themselves.  I  learned  against  the  parapet  and  looked  down 
into  the  faintly  luminous  swirls  of  the  river.  Suddenly  I  heard 
a  step  near  me;  quite  automatically  I  sprang  back  from  the 
wall  and  began  walking  on  with,  I  fervently  hoped,  an  air  of 
rumination  and  unconcern.  The  pedestrian  came  by  me  with- 
out looking  at  me.  It  was  a  tramp,  who  had  other  things  to 
think  about;  and,  calling  myself  an  ass,  I  stopped  again. 
"Now's  for  it,"  I  thought;  but  just  as  I  was  preparing  to 
cast  my  books  upon  the  waters  I  heard  another  step  —  a  slow 
and  measured  one.  The  next  thought  came  like  a  blaze  of 
terrible  blue  lightning  across  my  brain:  "What  about  the 
splash?"  A  man  leaning  at  midnight  over  the  Embankment 
wall :  a  sudden  fling  of  his  arms :  a  great  splash  in  the  water. 
Surely,  and  not  without  reason,  whoever  was  within  sight  and 
hearing  (and  there  always  seemed  to  be  some  one  near)  would 
at  once  rush  at  me  and  seize  me.  In  all  probability  they  would 
think  it  was  a  baby.  What  on  earth  would  be  the  good  of  telling 
a  London  constable  that  I  had  come  out  into  the  cold  and  stolen 
down  alone  to  the  river  to  get  rid  of  a  pack  of  poetry  ?  I  could 
almost  hear  his  gruff,  sneering  laugh:  "You  tell  that  to  the 
Marines,  my  son!" 

So  for  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  strayed  up  and  down,  in- 
creasingly fearful  of  being  watched,  summoning  up  my  courage 
to  take  the  plunge  and  quailing  from  it  at  the  last  moment.  At 
last  I  did  it.  In  the  middle  of  Chelsea  Bridge  there  are  project- 
ing circular  bays  with  seats  in  them.  In  an  agony  of  decision 
I  left  the  Embankment  and  hastened  straight  for  the  first  of 
these.  When  I  reached  it  I  knelt  on  the  seat.  Looking  over,  I 
hesitated  again.  But  I  had  reached  the  turning-point.  "  What ! " 
I  thought  savagely,  "under  the  resolute  mask  that  you  show 
your  friends  is  there  really  a  shrinking  and  contemptible 
coward?  If  you  fail  now,  you  must  never  hold  your  head  up 
again.  Anyhow,  what  if  you  are  hanged  for  it?  Good  God! 
you  worm,  better  men  than  you  have  gone  to  the  gallows!" 
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With  the  courage  of  despair  I  took  a  heave.  The  sack  dropped 
sheer.  A  vast  splash.  Then  silence  fell  again.  No  one  came. 
I  turned  home ;  and  as  I  walked  I  thought  a  little  sadly  of  all 
those  books  falling  into  that  cold  torrent,  settling  slowly  down 
through  the  pitchy  dark,  and  subsiding  at  last  on  the  ooze  of 
the  bottom,  there  to  lie  forlorn  and  forgotten  whilst  the  un- 
conscious world  of  men  went  on. 

Horrible  bad  books,  poor  innocent  books,  you  are  lying  there 
still;  covered,  perhaps,  with  mud  by  this  time,  with  only  a 
stray  rag  of  your  sacking  sticking  out  of  the  slime  into  the 
opaque  brown  tides.  Odes  of  Diana,  Sonnets  to  Ethel,  Dramas 
on  the  Love  of  Lancelot,  Stanzas  on  a  First  Glimpse  of  Venice, 
you  lie  there  in  a  living  death,  and  your  fate  is  perhaps  worse 
than  you  deserved.  I  was  harsh  with  you.  I  am  sorry  I  did  it. 
But  even  if  I  had  kept  you,  I  will  certainly  say  this :  I  should 
not  have  sent  you  to  the  soldiers. 

Notes 

Page  270.  Lake  District.  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  counties, 
in  northwestern  England,  made  famous  in  literature  by  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  other  Lake  poets. 

271.  Bradshaw.  The  national  British  railway  timetable. 

271.  Chelsea.  A  suburb  of  London;  the  haunt  of  writers  such  as 
Lamb  and  Carlyle. 

272.  swag.  Plundered  goods,  booty.  (Slang.) 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  Why  does  the  public  send  old  books  and  magazines  to  troops 
today  ? 

2.  Why  should  any  books  be  destroyed  ?  What  thoughts  retarded 
the  author's  actions  ?  What  later  awakened  remorse  ? 

S.  What  better  solution  have  you  for  the  problem? 


Our  Lyric  Press 

ARTHUR  GUITERM AN 
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The  light  touch  found  in  the  humorous  verse  of  Arthur  Guiterman 
(1871-  )  has  given  him  a  distinct  place  in  American  letters ;  for  even  if 
he  is  a  Puck,  reveling  in  good  fun  and  rollicking  exaggeration,  he  is  a  care- 
ful, artistic  workman,  with  eighteen  books  of  various  types  to  his  credit. 

Although  he  was  born  in  Austria*  his  parents  were  Americans,  and 
he  was  educated  in  the  United  States,  graduating  in  1891  from  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  then  took  up  editorial  work,  and 
for  fifteen  years  was  on  the  staff  of  such  magazines  as  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion,  the  Literary  Digest,  and  Life.  Between  1912  and 
1915  he  was  a  lecturer  at  the  School  of  Journalism  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity. He  is  still  an  editor  and  journalist,  living  in  New  York. 

He  is  especially  well  known  for  his  rhymed  book  reviews  and  humor- 
ous ballads,  the  best  of  which  are  found  in  The  Laughing  Muse,  The 
Mirthful  Lyre,  and  A  Ballad-Maker's  Pack.  The  following  essay  is  a 
delightful  illustration  of  his  facile  use  of  both  prose  and  verse. 
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IET  us  consider  that  great  compendium  of  information,  ru- 
-i  mor,  opinion,  and  entertainment,  the  daily  newspaper,  as  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  poetic  material  and  lyric  inspiration. 
That  it  is  so,  is  largely  because  of  the  ingrained  romanticism 
of  the  journalist  —  as  the  newspaper  man  hates  to  be  termed. 
His  professional  diction  is  full  of  words  and  phrases  that  are 
so  pointedly  and  aggressively  poetic  that  few  practicing  poets 
would  venture  to  use  them  in  their  work.  With  him  any 
agreement  is  a  "pact,"  a  matrimonial  engagement  is  a  "troth," 
and  I  shall  forbear  to  dwell  upon  such  interesting  erotic  com- 
pounds as  "soul  mate"  and  "love  nest."  The  sports  page  is 
always  a  mine  of  picturesque  metaphor,  especially  in  the  sec- 
tions devoted  to  baseball  and  pugilism.  Even  a  tennis  match 
must  be  described  as  a  "net  tilt"  —  a  vivid  phrase  that  im- 
mediately suggests  to  the  mental  eye  the  picture  of  two  fiery 
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young  athletes,  with  couched  rackets,  charging  each  other 
across  the  frail,  reticulated  barrier.  However,  we  shall  concern 
ourselves  mainly  with  the  news  pages. 

The  basis  of  all  good  verse  is  cadence.  Well-wjitten  prose 
is  often  strongly  cadenced.  Rhythmic  effects  are  produced  by 
the  repetition  of  cadence  lines  after  a  predetermined  pattern ; 
consequently  any  well-cadenced  phrase  in  common  speech  or 
written  prose  may  furnish  the  foundation  for  a  metrical  com- 
position. Its  cadence  need  only  be  reechoed  in  other  lines  so  as 
to  satisfy  the  expectant  ear  which  pleasurably  anticipates  the 
repetition,  exactly  as  it  anticipates  certain  repetitions  in  music. 
Observe  how  the  most  ordinary  lines  in  our  newspapers  may  be 
charged  with  dynamic  lyric  force. 

Taking  at  random  a  copy  of  that  excellent  and  conservative 
journal,  the  New  York  Times  —  to  be  specific,  a  copy  of  the  issue 
of  February  25  —  we  find  in  a  little  box  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  a  prognostication  of  the  weather : 

Cloudy  and  warmer  to-day,  with  rain  to-night  and  to-morrow. 

This  timely  forewarning  with  its  dying  fall  of  gentle  regret  sup- 
plies a  perfect  basis  for  a  triolet ;  in  fact,  considering  how  trio- 
lets are  constructed,  it  supplies  the  material  for  five-eighths  of  a 

Cloudy  and  warmer  to-day 

With  rain  to-night  and  to-morrow. 

Drear  is  the  welkin  and  gray ;  ♦ 

Cloudy  and  warmer  to-day ; 

So  must  I  hasten  away 
A  new  umbrella  to  borrow. 

Cloudy  and  warmer  to-day, 

With  rain  to-night  and  to-morrow ! 

Almost  directly  below  our  melodious  meteorological  prediction, 
runs  a  story  under  an  appealing  heading,  two  lines  of  which  in- 
form us  that 

Lindbergh  Lands  in  Mexico 
Flies  to  Fiancee 
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As  we  have  just  evolved  a  triolet,  our  mind  is  adjusted  to 
the  tempo  of  the  old  French  forms  of  verse,  and  instinctively 
sets  to  work  on  a  rondel  which  shall  utilize  the  first  line  of  the 
heading  as  its  refrain  : 

Lindbergh  lands  in  Mexico 

Gliding  down  a  crystal  trail ; 

Speeding  over  hill  and  vale, 
Over  lake  and  river-flow, 
Under  skies  of  golden  glow, 

Through  the  mist  or  through  the  gale, 
Lindbergh  lands  in  Mexico 

Gliding  down  a  crystal  trail. 

What  may  call  him  earthward  so 

From  the  heavens'  azure  grail, 

Slanting  wings  of  silver  mail  ? 
Why  need  anybody  know  ? 
Lindbergh  lands  in  Mexico. 

To  the  right  of  the  simple  tale  that  inspired  our  rondel,  we 
find,  boxed  in  rules  that  emphasize  its  importance,  a  brief 
dispatch  from  Constantinople  entitled 

Leon  Trotsky  Refuses  to  Talk 
During  Constantinople  Stroll 

This  "Trotsky  refuses  to  talk"  is  a  perfect  refrain  for  a 
ballade.  In  composing  a  ballade  we  must  first  hit  upon  a 
suitable  refrain,  and  then,  as  we  may  have  only  three  different 
rhymes  in  our  twenty-eight  lines,  we  must  judiciously  choose 
line-endings  that  will  make  our  rhyming  task  not  too  difficult. 

Trotsky  went  out  for  a  stroll 

In  his  accustomed  array, 
Watching  the  carriages  roll 

Constantinople's  Broadway. 

So  runs  the  news  of  the  day : 
"Trotsky  goes  out  for  a  walk ; 

Says  he  has  nothing  to  say. 
Trotsky  refuses  to  talk!" 
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This  is  uncommonly  droll ! 

Where  did  he  loiter  or  stray  ? 
What  was  his  actual  goal  ? 

Whom  does  he  seek  to  betray  ? 

Looked  he  sardonic  or  gay  ? 
Here  is  the  point  where  we  balk ! 

Tell  the  marines,  if  you  may, 
"Trotsky  refuses  to  talk!" 

Couldn't  the  eye  of  a  mole 

See  that  all  isn't  aufait? 
How  can  we  swallow  that  whole  ? 

What  is  the  plot  of  the  play  ? 

Make  it  the  theme  of  your  lay, 
Write  it  or  draw  it  in  chalk, 

Carve  it  in  granite  or  clay  — 
"Trotsky  refuses  to  talk!" 

Envoi 

Mustapha  Kemal,  we  pray, 

Watch  with  the  eye  of  a  hawk. 
There'll  be  the  devil  to  pay ! 

Trotsky  refuses  to  talk. 

In  the  issue  of  the  Times  under  consideration  there  appears 
a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Russell  Owen,  a  member  of  the  Byrd  ex- 
pedition in  the  Antarctic,  three  paragraphs  of  which,  with  but 
slight  changes,  chant  themselves  in  blank  verse  in  this  manner : 

We  stood  upon  the  seaward  ice  and  watched 

The  tall  white  ship  creep  off  to  disappear 

Among  the  mists  that  cloaked  the  Bay  of  Whales. 

Then  first  we  felt  alone,  for  first  we  knew 
I     How  far  we  were  from  all  the  life  of  home ; 

Yet,  glad  of  work  begun,  inland  we  turned. 

Now,  trotting  fast  across  the  hard-packed  snow, 

The  sledge-dogs  waved  their  tails  like  gallant  plumes ; 

Our  parka  hoods  were  coated  white  with  frost ; 

But  the  men,  gay  of  spirit,  laughed  and  joked, 

Tipping  each  other  over  in  the  drifts. 
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Quite  a  few  of  our  modern  poets  have  discovered  excellent 
literary  material  in  the  simple  tribal  songs  of  the  American 
Indians,  or  Amerinds  as  they  often  prefer  to  call  them,  a  dis- 
covery in  which  they  were  somewhat  exasperatingly  antici- 
pated by  the  benign  Mr.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  to 
disparage  whom  is,  among  very  modern  American  poets,  one 
of  the  obligations  of  the  orthodox  and  elect.  One  who  in  his 
early  youth  was  extensively  exposed  to  Mr.  Longfellow's  in- 
fluence may,  however,  be  pardoned  if  a  news  story  headed 
"Chief  Roaring  Thunder  to  Sing"  impels  him,  likewise,  to  sing 
the  story  thus,  in  the  easy  trochaics  of  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  : 

From  the  plains  of  Oklahoma, 

From  the  land  of  fragrant  oil  wells, 

From  the  realm  of  wealthy  Red  Men 

Came  the  mighty  Roaring  Thunder, 

Best, of  copper-colored  bassos, 

Chief  among  the  wise  Ojibways. 

Princess  Palanki,  the  Choctaw, 

Sweet  soprano,  tripped  beside  him. 

With  them  walked  the  puissant  Pawnee 

Called  Nasato  Shimatona, 

Carlisle  graduate  and  athlete, 

Dancer,  baritone,  composer, 

Able  orchestra  conductor, 

Leading  on  his  aggregation  : 

Curley  Chief  who  chants  the  legends 

Of  the  Seminole  savannahs ; 

Wildflower,  gentle  Cherokeean, 

She  that  toots  the  largest  tuba 

Ever  made  and  manufactured ; 

Blue  Coal  Boy,  the  Sioux  performer ; 

Proud  Tall  Pine,  who  plays  the  trombone, 

Born  a  Ute  of  Colorado ; 

Swift  White  Deer,  the  violinist, 

Scion  of  the  Kaws  of  Kansas ; 

Long  Time  sleep,  the  Potawatami ; 
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Knife  Chief,  Pawnee  trumpet-blower ; 
Deft  Notonga,  skillfui  'cellist, 
Boast  of  Winnebago  wigwams ; 
Eagle  Horn  who  strums  the  banjo, 
And  that  dauntless  vellum-thumper 
Swearing  Green,  the  Iroquoian, 
Swearing  Green  the  kettle-drummer. 
To  the  District  of  Columbia 
Came  these  Indian  musicians, 
Came  to  sing  for  Calvin  Coolidge, 
Came  to  play  for  Herbert  Hoover, 
Came  to  chant  the  Nation's  anthem 
Lest  the  melody  should  languish, 
Lest  the  words  should  be  forgotten. 

I  am  repeatedly  impressed  with  the  loveliness  and  spirit  of 
the  odes  that  the  art  critics  offer  in  laudation  of  paintings  or 
statuettes  which  they  delight  to  honor .  These  tributes  exhibit 
an  enviable  lightness  of  fancy  and  originality  of  phrasing.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  literally  from  the  Times  of  March  3, 
two  such  tributes  by  Ruth  Green  Harris,  which  require  only 
some  such  fantastic  typographical  rearrangement  as  I  have 
often  given  them,  to  fit  them  to  compete,  on  at  least  even  terms, 
with  most  of  that  which  is  printed  as  "free  verse." 

Riders  of  the  Desert 
Like  the  center  of  a  flower 
The  riders  are  huddled  together ; 
And  the  horses'  rounded  necks 
Grow  out  from  the  center 
Like  the  petals  of  the  flower. 

Welcome 
"Welcome"  greets  you  as  you  enter. 
She  has  been  carved  out  of  wood 
In  a  spirit  of  teasing  paradox. 
The  surface  is  simple, 
But  the  movement  is  complex  — 
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A  pull  back 

And  a  push  forward 

Of  her  body, 

To  welcome  unobtrusively 

With  both  reserve  and  enthusiasm. 

She  is  kind 

Yet  she  is  laughing  at  you, 
The  spectator  — 
i  .  Some  private  joke 

About  the  silly  way 
You  wear  your  hat 
Or  carry  your  stick. 

The  fashion  page,  especially  to-day  when  fabrics  and  colors 
are  glorified  by  a  marvelous  nomenclature,  reveals  so  many 
splendors  that  I  hesitate  to  present  this  unobtrusive  little  ode, 
taken  hit-or-miss  from  its  glorious  environment.  Probably  I 
am  guilty  of  an  injustice  to  the  author  of  far  more  impressive 
poems,  yet  I  will  take  the  risk  of  exhibiting  it  as  an  illustration 
of  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  even  the  simplest  themes  : 

The  skirt  is  cut  quite  plain, 

With  an  inverted  double  box  pleat 

In  front, 

And  another 

In  the  middle  back ; 

The  blouse  is  of  beige  crepe 

Finished  with  a  bit  of  drawn  work, 

And  the  coat  is  lined 

With  the  same 

Material. 

Notes 

Page  276.  triolet  An  eight-line  poem  built  on  two  rhymes.  Tii~ 
first  line  is  repeated  as  the  fourth  and  the  seventh ;  the  second,  a^ 
the  eighth. 

277.  rondel.  A  lyric  of  fourteen  lines  with  two  rhymes.  The  first 
two  lines  are  repeated  as  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  and  at  the  end. 
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The  poem  may  be  reduced  to  thirteen  lines  by  closing  with  the  repeti- 
tion of  only  the  first  line. 

277.  ballade.  A  French  verse  form  consisting  of  three  stanzas  and 
an  extra  half  stanza  called  the  envoi,  each  ending  with  a  refrain. 

278.  aufait.  To  the  point. 

278.  blank  verse.  Unrhymed  iambic  pentameter. 

279.  trochaic.  A  metrical  foot  the  first  syllable  of  which  is  accented, 
the  second  unaccented,  as  in  "running." 

280.  ode.  Here  a  short  poem  or  lyric  with  lofty  sentiment. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  How  does  this  essay  suggest  that  the  commonplace  can  be  poet- 
ical ? 

2.  What  do  you  discover  about  the  end  rhymes  of  all  the  stanzas  in 
a  ballade,  including  the  envoi  ? 

3.  Find  similar  newspaper  headings  or  articles  and  try  to  develop 
them  into  any  of  the  poetic  forms  presented  here. 

4.  What  writers  do  you  know  who  have  used  newspaper  articles 
as  a  basis  for  literary  work  ? 

5.  How  does  Arthur  Guiterman  show  here  his  own  light  lyric  touch  ? 
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CHARLES  LAMB 
mm................  „„„,„..,„.,......„.,.„„..„„,.,.,„,.„„..,..,..,  ,„.„„„,...„..,....,...„.............. 

Although  the  artistic  Charles  Lamb  has  already  been  presented  in 
the  volume  in  his  "Dream  Children"  (p.  7),  yet  his  humorous  and 
characteristic  essay  "A  Dissertation  upon  Roast  Pig"  is  too  popular 
to  be  omitted  from  any  collection  of  essays.  But  there  is  another  side 
to  this  delightful  and  laughter-awakening  narrative.  Slyly  it  pokes 
fun  at  some  discoverers  of  old  manuscripts  who  worked  busily  to  un- 
fold almost  anything.  Furthermore,  it  satirizes  the  persistent  tendency 
of  people  to  expend  great  efforts  in  achieving  small  gains. 
„„„„,„„„  ,„,„;„....,......,...,.............  

MANKIND,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my  friend  M. 
was  obliging  enough  to  read  and  explain  to  me,  for  the  first 
seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their  meat  raw,  clawing  or  biting  it 
from  the  living  animal,  just  as  they  do  in  Abyssinia  to  this  day. 
This  period  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  by  their  great  Confucius 
in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Mundane  Mutations,  where  he 
designates  a  kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term  Cho-fang,  literally 
the  Cook's  holiday.  The  manuscript  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
art  of  roasting,  or  rather  broiling  (which  I  take  to  be  the  elder 
brother),  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  manner  following. 
The  swineherd,  Ho-ti,  having  gone  out  into  the  woods  one 
morning,  as  his  manner  was,  to  collect  mast  for  his  hogs,  left 
his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his  eldest  son,  Bo-bo,  a  great  lubberly 
boy,  who  being  fond  of  playing  with  fire,  as  younkers  of  his 
age  commonly  are,  let  some  sparks  escape  into  a  bundle  of 
straw,  which  kindling  quickly,  spread  the  conflagration  over 
every  part  of  their  poor  mansion,  till  it  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
Together  with  the  cottage  (a  sorry  antediluvian  makeshift  of 
a  building,  you  may  think  it),  what  was  of  much  more  impor- 
tance a  fine  litter  of  new-farrowed  pigs,  no  less  than  nine  in 
number,  perished.   China  pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  luxury 
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all  over  the  East  from  the  remotest  periods  that  we  read  of. 
Bo-bo  was  in  utmost  consternation,  as  you  may  think,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  tenement,  which  his  father  and  he 
could  easily  build  up  again  with  a  few  dry  branches,  and  the 
labor  of  an  hour  or  two,  at  any  time,  as  for  the  loss  of  the 
pigs.  While  he  was  thinking  what  he  should  say  to  his  father, 
and  wringing  his  hands  over  the  smoking  remnants  of  one  of 
those  untimely  sufferers,  an  odor  assailed  his  nostrils,  unlike 
any  scent  which  he  had  before  experienced.  What  could  it 
proceed  from  ?  —  not  from  the  burnt  cottage  —  he  had  smelt 
that  smell  before  —  indeed  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  acci- 
dent of  the  kind  which  had  occurred  through  the  negligence  of 
this  unlucky  young  firebrand.  Much  less  did  it  resemble  that 
of  any  known  herb,  weed,  or  flower.  A  premonitory  moistening 
at  the  same  time  overflowed  his  nether  lip.  He  knew  not  what 
to  think.  He  next  stooped  down  to  feel  the  pig,  if  there  were 
any  signs  of  life  in  it.  He  burnt  his  fingers,  and  to  cool  them 
he  applied  them  in  his  booby  fashion  to  his  mouth.  Some  of 
the  crumbs  of  the  scorched  skin  had  come  away  with  his 
fingers,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  (in  the  world's  life 
indeed,  for  before  him  no  man  had  known  it)  he  tasted  — 
crackling  \  Again  he  felt  and  fumbled  at  the  pig.  It  did  not 
burn  him  so  much  now,  still  he  licked  his  fingers  from  a  sort 
of  habit.  The  truth  at  length  broke  into  his  slow  understand- 
ing, that  it  was  the  pig  that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig  that  tasted  so 
delicious ;  and,  surrendering  himself  up  to  the  newborn  pleas- 
ure, he  fell  to  tearing  up  whole  handfuls  of  the  scorched  skin 
with  the  flesh  next  it,  and  was  cramming  it  down  his  throat  in 
his  beastly  fashion,  when  his  sire  entered  amid  the  smoking 
rafters,  armed  with  retributory  cudgel,  and  finding  how  affairs 
stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon  the  young  rogue's  shoulders, 
as  thick  as  hailstones,  which  Bo-bo  heeded  not  any  more  than 
if  they  had  been  flies.  The  tickling  pleasure,  which  he  expe- 
rienced in  his  lower  regions,  had  rendered  him  quite  callous  to 
any  inconveniences  he  might  feel  in  those  remote  quarters. 
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His  father  might  lay  on,  but  he  could  not  beat  him  from  his 
pig,  till  he  had  fairly  made  an  end  of  it,  when,  becoming  a 
little  more  sensible  of  his  situation,  something  like  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  ensued. 

"You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there  devouring? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  burnt  me  down  three  houses 
with  your  dog's  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to  you,  but  you  must  be 
eating  fire,  and  I  know  not  what  —  what  have  you  got  there, 
I  say?" 

"O,  father,  the  pig,  the  pig,  do  come  and  taste  how  nice  the 
burnt  pig  eats." 

The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He  cursed  his  son, 
and  he  cursed  himself  that  ever  he  should  beget  a  son  that 
should  eat  burnt  pig. 

Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened  since  morn- 
ing, soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and  fairly  rending  it  asunder, 
thrust  the  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the  fists  of  Ho-ti,  still 
shouting  out,  "Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt  pig,  father,  only  taste 
—  O  Lord,"  —  with  such-like  barbarous  ejaculations,  cram- 
ming all  the  while  as  if  he  would  choke. 

Ho-ti  trembled  in  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the  abominable 
thing,  wavering  whether  he  should  not  put  his  son  to  death  for 
an  unnatural  young  monster,  when  the  crackling  scorching  his 
fingers,  as  it  had  done  his  son's,  and  applying  the  same  remedy 
to  them,  he  in  his  turn  tasted  some  of  its  flavor,  which,  make 
what  sour  mouths  he  would  for  a  pretense,  proved  not  alto- 
gether displeasing  to  him.  In  conclusion  (for  the  manuscript 
here  is  a  little  tedious)  both  father  and  son  fairly  sat  down  to 
the  mess,  and  never  left  till  they  had  despatched  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  litter. 

Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret  escape,  for 
the  neighbors  would  certainly  have  stoned  them  for  a  couple  of 
abominable  wretches,  who  could  think  of  improving  upon  the 
good  meat  which  God  had  sent  them.  Nevertheless  strange 
stories  got  about.   It  was  observed  that  Ho-ti's  cottage  was 
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burnt  down  now  more  frequently  than  ever.  Nothing  but  fires 
from  this  time  forward.  Some  would  break  out  in  broad  day, 
others  in  the  nighttime.  As  often  as  the  sow  farrowed,  so  sure 
was  the  house  of  Ho-ti  to  be  in  a  blaze;  and  Ho-ti  himself, 
which  was  the  more  remarkable,  instead  of  chastising  his  son, 
seemed  to  grow  more  indulgent  to  him  than  ever.  At  length 
they  were  watched,  the  terrible  mystery  discovered,  and  father 
and  son  summoned  to  take  their  trial  at  Pekin,  then  an  incon- 
siderable assize  town.  Evidence  was  given,  the  obnoxious  food 
itself  produced  in  court,  and  verdict  about  to  be  pronounced, 
when  the  foreman  of  the  jury  begged  that  some  of  the  burnt 
pig,  of  which  the  culprits  stood  accused,  might  be  handed  into 
the  box.  He  handled  it,  and  they  all  handled  it,  and  burning 
their  fingers,  as  Bo-bo  and  his  father  had  done  before  them, 
and  Nature  prompting  to  each  of  them  the  same  remedy, 
against  the  face  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  clearest  charge  which 
judge  had  ever  given,  —  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court, 
townsfolk,  strangers,  reporters,  and  all  present  —  without  leav- 
ing the  box,  or  any  manner  of  consultation  whatever,  they 
brought  in  a  simultaneous  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at  the  manifest 
iniquity  of  the  decision ;  and,  when  the  court  was  dismissed, 
went  privily,  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs  that  could  be  had  for 
love  or  money.  In  a  few  days  his  Lordship's  town  house  was 
observed  to  be  on  fire.  The  thing  took  wing,  and  now  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  fires  in  every  direction.  Fuel  and 
pigs  grew  enormously  dear  all  over  the  district.  The  insurance 
offices  one  and  all  shut  up  shop.  People  built  slighter  and 
slighter  every  day,  until  it  was  feared  that  the  very  science  of 
architecture  would  in  no  long  time  be  lost  to  the  world.  Thus 
this  custom  of  firing  houses  continued,  till  in  process  of  time, 
says  my  manuscript,  a  sage  arose,  like  our  Locke,  who  made  a 
discovery,  that  the  flesh  of  swine,  or  indeed  of  any  other  ani- 
mal, might  be  cooked  (burnt,  as  they  called  it)  without  the 
necessity  of  consuming  a  whole  house  to  dress  it.  Then  first 
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began  the  rude  form  of  a  gridiron.  Roasting  by  the  string,  or 
spit,  came  in  a  century  or  two  later,  I  forget  in  whose  dynasty. 
By  such  slow  degrees,  concludes  the  manuscript,  do  the  most 
useful,  and  seemingly  the  most  obvious  arts,  make  their  way 
among  mankind.  — 

Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  in  the  account  above 
given,  it  must  be  agreed  that  if  a  worthy  pretext  for  so  danger- 
ous an  experiment  as  setting  houses  on  fire  (especially  in  these 
days)  could  be  assigned  in  favor  of  any  culinary  object,  that 
pretext  and  excuse  might  be  found  in  roast  pig. 

Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  mundus  edibilis,  I  will 
maintain  it  to  be  the  most  delicate  —  princeps  obsoniorum. 

I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers  —  things  between  pig  and 
pork  —  those  hobbydehoys  —  but  a  young  and  tender  suckling 
—  under  a  moon  old  —  guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty  —  with  no 
original  speck  of  the  amor  immunditice,  the  hereditary  failing  of 
the  first  parent,  yet  manifest  —  his  voice  as  yet  not  broken,  but 
something  between  a  childish  treble,  and  a  grumble  —  the  mild 
forerunner  or  preeludium,  of  a  grunt. 

He  must  be  roasted.  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  ancestors 
ate  them  seethed,  or  boiled  —  but  what  a  sacrifice  of  the  ex- 
terior tegument ! 

There  is  no  flavor  comparable,  I  will  contend,  to  that  of  the 
crisp,  tawny,  well-watched,  not  over-roasted,  crackling,  as  it  is 
well  called  —  the  very  teeth  are  invited  to  their  share  of  the 
pleasure  at  this  banquet  in  overcoming  the  coy,  brittle  re- 
sistance —  with  the  adhesive  oleaginous  —  O  call  it  not  fat  — 
but  an  indefinable  sweetness  growing  up  to  it  —  the  tender 
blossoming  of  fat  —  fat  cropped  in  the  bud  —  taken  in  the 
shoot  —  in  the  first  innocence  —  the  cream  and  quintessence 

of  the  child-pig's  yet  pure  food  the  lean,  no  lean,  but  a 

kind  of  animal  manna  —  or,  rather,  fat  and  lean  (if  it  must 
be  so),  so  blended  and  running  into  each  other,  that  both  to- 
gether make  but  one  ambrosian  result,  or  common  substance. 

Behold  him,  while  he  is  doing  —  it  seemed  rather  a  refresh- 
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ing  warmth,  than  a  scorching  heat,  that  he  is  so  passive  to. 
How  equably  he  twirleth  round  the  string !  —  Now  he  is  just 
done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of  that  tender  age,  he 
hath  wept  out  his  pretty  eyes  —  radiant  jellies  —  shooting 
stars  — 

See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradle,  how  meek  he  lieth! 
—  wouldst  thou  have  had  this  innocent  grow  up  to  the  gross- 
ness  and  indocility  which  too  often  accompany  maturer  swine- 
hood  ?  Ten  to  one  he  would  have  proved  a  glutton,  a  sloven, 
an  obstinate,  disagreeable  animal  —  wallowing  in  all  manner 
of  filthy  conversation  —  from  these  sins  he  is  happily  snatched 
away  — 

Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  timely  care  — 

his  memory  is  odoriferous  —  no  clown  curseth,  while  his 
stomach  half  rejecteth,  the  rank  bacon  —  no  coal-heaver  bolt- 
eth  him  in  reeking  sausages  —  he  hath  a  fair  sepulchre  in  the 
grateful  stomach  of  the  judicious  epicure  —  and  for  such  a 
tomb  might  be  content  to  die. 

He  is  the  best  of  sapors.  Pineapple  is  great.  She  is  indeed 
almost  too  transcendent  —  a  delight,  if  not  sinful,  yet  so  like 
to  sinning,  that  really  a  tender-conscienced  person  would  do 
well  to  pause  —  too  ravishing  for  mortal  taste,  she  woundeth 
and  excoriateth  the  lips  that  approach  her  —  like  lovers'  kisses, 
she  biteth  —  she  is  a  pleasure  bordering  on  pain  from  the 
fierceness  and  insanity  of  her  relish  —  but  she  stoppeth  at  the 
palate  —  she  meddleth  not  with  the  appetite  —  and  the  coarsest 
hunger  might  barter  her  consistently  for  a  mutton  chop. 

Pig  —  let  me  speak  his  praise  —  is  no  less  provocative  of  the 
appetite,  than  he  is  satisfactory  to  the  criticalness  of  the  cen- 
sorious palate.  The  strong  man  may  batten  on  him,  and  weak- 
ling refuseth  not  his  mild  juices. 

Unlike  to  mankind's  mixed  characters,  a  bundle  of  virtues 
and  vices,  inexplicably  intertwisted,  and  not  to  be  unraveled 
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without  hazard,  he  is  —  good  throughout.  No  part  of  him  is 
better  or  worse  than  another.  He  helpeth,  as  far  as  his  little 
means  extend,  all  around.  He  is  the  least  envious  of  banquets. 
He  is  all  neighbors'  fare. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  freely  and  ungrudgingly  impart  a 
share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  which  fall  to  their  lot  (few 
as  mine  are  in  this  kind)  to  a  friend.  I  protest  I  take  as  great 
an  interest  in  my  friend's  pleasures,  his  relishes,  and  proper 
satisfaction,  as  in  mine  own.  "Presents,"  I  often  say,  "en- 
dear Absents."  Hares,  pheasants,  partridges,  snipes,  barndoor 
chickens  (those  "tame  villatic  fowl"),  capons,  plovers,  brawn, 
barrels  of  oysters,  I  dispense  as  freely  as  I  receive  them.  I 
love  to  taste  them,  as  it  were,  upon  the  tongue  of  my  friend. 
But  a  stop  must  be  put  somewhere.  One  would  not,  like  Lear, 
"give  everything."  I  make  my  stand  upon  pig.  Methinks  it  is  an 
ingratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  flavors,  to  extra-domiciliate, 
or  send  out  of  the  house,  slightly  (under  pretext  of  friendship, 
of  I  know  not  what),  a  blessing  so  particularly  adapted,  pre- 
destined, I  may  say,  to  my  individual  palate  —  it  argues  an 
insensibility. 

I  remember  a  touch  of  conscience  in  this  kind  at  school.  My 
good  old  aunt,  who  never  parted  from  me  at  the  end  of  a 
holiday  without  stuffing  a  sweetmeat,  or  some  nice  thing,  into 
my  pocket,  had  dismissed  me  one  evening  with  a  smoking 
plum-cake,  fresh  from  the  oven.  In  my  way  to  school  (it  was 
over  London  Bridge)  a  gray-headed  old  beggar  saluted  me  (I 
have  no  doubt  at  this  time  bi  day  that  he  was  a  counterfeit). 
I  had  no  pence  to  console  him  with,  and  in  the  vanity  of  self- 
denial,  and  the  very  coxcombry  of  charity,  schoolboy  like,  I 
made  him  a  present  of  —  the  whole  cake.  I  walked  on  a  little, 
buoyed  up,  as  one  is  on  such  occasions,  with  a  sweet  soothing 
of  self-satisfaction;  but  before  I  had  got  to  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  my  better  feelings  returned,  and  I  burst  into  tears, 
thinking  how  ungrateful  I  had  been  to  my  good  aunt,  to  go  and 
give  her  good  gift  away  to  a  stranger,  that  I  had  never  seen 
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before,  and  who  might  be  a  bad  man  for  aught  I  knew;  and 
then  I  thought  of  the  pleasure  my  aunt  would  be  taking  in 
thinking  that  I  —  I  myself,  and  not  another  —  would  eat  her 
nice  cake  —  and  what  should  I  say  to  her  the  next  time  I  saw 
her  —  how  naughty  I  was  to  part  with  her  pretty  present  — 
and  the  odor  of  that  spicy  cake  came  back  upon  my  recollection, 
and  the  pleasure  and  the  curiosity  I  had  taken  in  seeing  her 
make  it,  and  her  joy  when  she  sent  it  to  the  oven,  and  how 
disappointed  she  would  feel  that  I  had  never  had  a  bit  of  it 
in  my  mouth  at  last  —  and  I  blamed  my  impertinent  spirit  of 
alms-giving,  and  out-of-place  hypocrisy  of  goodness,  and  above 
all  I  wished  never  to  see  the  face  again  of  that  insidious,  good- 
for-nothing,  old  gray  impostor. 

Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method  of  sacrificing  these 
tender  victims.  We  read  of  pigs  whipped  to  death  with  some- 
thing of  a  shock,  as  we  hear  of  any  other  obsolete  custom.  The 
age  of  discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it  would  be  curious  to  inquire 
(in  a  philosophical  light  merely)  what  effect  this  process  might 
have  towards  intenerating  and  dulcifying  a  substance,  naturally 
so  mild  and  dulcet  as  the  flesh  of  young  pigs.  It  looks  like 
refining  a  violet.  Yet  we  should  be  cautious,  while  we  con- 
demn the  inhumanity,  how  we  censure  the  wisdom  of  the  prac- 
tice. It  might  impart  a  gusto  — 

I  remember  an  hypothesis,  argued  upon  by  the  young  stu- 
dents, when  I  was  at  St.  Omer's,  and  maintained  with  much 
learning  and  pleasantry  on  both  sides,  et  Whether,  supposing 
that  the  flavor  of  a  pig  who  obtained  his  death  by  whipping 
(per  flagellationem  extremam)  superadded  a  pleasure  upon  the 
palate  of  a  man  more  intense  than  any  possible  suffering  we 
can  conceive  in  the  animal,  is  man  justified  in  using  that 
method  of  putting  the  animal  to  death  ?  "  I  forget  the  decision. 

His  sauce  should  be  considered.  Decidedly,  a  few  bread 
crumbs,  done  up  with  his  liver  and  brains,  and  a  dash  of  mild 
sage.  But  banish,  dear  Mrs.  Cook,  I  beseech  you,  the  whole 
onion  tribe.  Barbecue  your  whole  hogs  to  your  palate,  steep 
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them  in  shalots,  stuff  them  out  with  plantations  of  the  rank  and 
guilty  garlic ;  you  cannot  poison  them,  or  make  them  stronger 
than  they  are  —  but  consider,  he  is  a  weakling  —  a  flower. 

Notes 

Page  283.  Chinese  manuscript  This  story  is  recorded  in  early 
literature.  Perhaps  Lamb  got  it  from  his  friend  Thomas  Manning, 
a  traveler  and  Orientalist. 

283.  Abyssinia.  The  Travels  of  James  Bruce  describes  this  custom 
in  Abyssinia  (Ethiopia),  in  northeastern  Africa. 

283.  Confucius.  A  celebrated  Chinese  philosopher  of  the  second  half 
of  the  sixth  and  the  early  fifth  century  B.C. 

283.  mast.  Nuts  and  acorns. 

283.  younkers.  Youths. 

283.  mansion.  Used  humorously  here  for  "hut." 
283.  antediluvian.   Literally,  dating  from  before  the  Flood ;  old- 
fashioned,  out-of-date. 

283.  new-farrowed.  Newly  born. 

284.  crackling.  Crisp,  roasted  skin  or  fat  of  pork. 
284.  retributory  cudgel.  Vengeance-taking  stick. 

284.  lower  regions.  The  stomach. 

285.  eats.  Tastes. 

286.  assize  town.  A  town  where  a  legal  court  is  held. 

286.  Locke.  John  Locke  (1632-1704)  was  a  famous  English 
philosopher. 

287.  mundus  edibilis.  World  of  eatables. 
287.  princeps  obsoniorum.  Chief  of  delicacies. 
287.  amor  immunditia?.  Love  of  filth. 

287.  exterior  tegument.  The  skin. 

287.  manna.  The  food  sent  from  heaven  to  the  Israelites  during 
their  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness.  How  is  it  applied  here  ? 

287.  doing.  Cooking. 

288.  twirleth  round  the  string.  A  method  of  cooking  on  an  old- 
fashioned  crane  over  an  open  fire. 

288.  shooting  stars.  A  reference  to  the  old  belief  that  shooting  stars 
dropped  jellylike  substances  on  the  earth. 
288.  conversation.  Manner  of  living. 
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288.  Ere  sin  .  .  .  care.  Lines  from  Coleridge's  "Epitaph  on  an 
Infant." 

288.  clown.  Here  a  rough,  low-born  person. 

288.  for  such  a  tomb.  A  reference  to  the  closing  lines  of  Milton's 
poem  on  Shakespeare,  "That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die." 
288.  sapors.  Flavors,  appetizers. 

288.  batten.  Fatten. 

289.  envious  of  banquets.  Unpleasing  of  sweetmeats.  (Obsolete  use 
of  both  words.) 

289.  all  neighbors'  fare.  All  the  pig  is  suitable  to  be  set  before  neigh- 
bors or  visitors. 

289.  "tame  villatic  fowl."  Farmyard  fowl.  The  phrase  is  from 
Milton's  Samson  Agonistes. 

289.  capon.  A  rooster  specially  prepared  for  table  use. 
289.  brawn.  Pickled  boar's  flesh. 

289.  Lear.  King  Lear,  in  Shakespeare's  drama  of  the  same  name, 
divided  all  his  kingdom  between  two  of  his  daughters. 

289.  I  make  my  stand  upon  pig.  I  can  never  send  pig  from  my  house. 

290.  impertinent.  Not  suitable,  inappropriate. 
290.  nice.  Discriminating,  fastidious. 

290.  curious.  Interesting. 

290.  intenerating  and  dulcifying.  Making  tender  and  sweet. 

290.  St.  Omer's.  A  Jesuit  college  in  London.  Here  Lamb  makes  a 
playful  reference  to  the  reputation  of  Jesuit  theologians  for  their  dis- 
cussions of  subtle  questions  of  morality. 

290.  per  flagellationem  extremam.  Here  Lamb  introduces  a  Latin 
phrase  such  as  a  theologian  might  have  used. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  Is  the  reference  to  Chinese  history  sincere  ?  What  is  gained  by 
using  it  ? 

2.  Why  is  the  word  "dissertation,"  which  means  a  formal  discussion, 
suitable  here  ? 

3.  What  methods  does  Lamb  use  for  producing  humor  ? 

4.  What  is  the  effect  of  introducing  modern  phrases  and  customs 
into  the  story? 
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5.  Select  short  passages  which  illustrate  the  author's  literary  char- 
acteristics, such  as  keenness,  precision,  humor,  reverence  for  the  past, 
good  phrasing,  quaint  turns  of  speech,  and  portrayal  of  mood. 

6.  What  does  this  essay  reveal  of  its  author's  personality  ? 

7.  In  Lamb's  opinion  the  beneficent  results  of  the  eighteenth-century 
revolutions  were  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  disturbances  they 
caused.  What  modern  events  might  a  twentieth-century  essayist  have 
in  mind  in  writing  an  essay  similar  to  this  ? 

8.  Try  to  present  in  an  essay  similar  to  this  your  ideas  about  new 
foods,  or  vegetarianism,  or  the  importance  of  food  in  books  which  you 
have  read,  or  food  advertisements. 
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CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 

iHiitiMiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiimiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiititniiii  •»"»"  iiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiHii  

Charles  Dudley  Warner  (1829-1900)  is  one  of  many  writers  who 
entered  the  world  of  letters  through  journalism.  This  active  editor, 
novelist,  and  essayist,  who  from  boyhood  was  interested  in  writing, 
attained  his  goal  only  after  long  struggles.  Born  in  a  small  village  in 
Massachusetts,  he  lived  near  and  in  Charlemont  until  he  was  thirteen, 
when  he  moved  to  Cazenovia,  New  York.  His  guardian  intended  to 
train  him  for  a  business  life,  but  the  boy,  ambitious  along  other  lines, 
succeeded  in  attending  Hamilton  College,  where  he  soon  became  a 
contributor  to  various  journals. 

After  his  graduation,  in  1861,  his  study  and  practice  of  law  were 
interspersed  with  two  years  of  frontier  life  in  Missouri  working  with  a 
surveying  party,  lecturing,  and  writing  for  magazines.  From  his 
Chicago  law  office  he  went  to  Hartford  as  assistant  editor  of  the  Hart- 
ford Press,  and  as  editor  and  proprietor  remained  with  this  paper  the 
rest  of  his  life.  At  first  most  of  his  writings  were  political ;  but  his 
hobby  of  gardening  developed  into  playful  sketches,  now  found  in  My 
Summer  in  a  Garden.  In  1868  he  began  a  series  of  widely  read  travel 
books  with  Saunterings,  an  account  of  his  year  in  Europe,  followed  by 
My  Winter  on  the  Nile,  In  the  Levant,  A  Roundabout  Journey,  Studies  in 
the  South  and  West,  Our  Italy,  and  In  the  Wilderness.  Later  he  entered 
the  field  of  fiction  through  a  group  of  related  novels,  including  A  Little 
Journey  in  the  World  and  The  Golden  House. 

An  editor  of  Harper's  Monthly  for  several  years,  he  contributed 
many  light  essays;  and  it  is  for  these  writings,  best  represented  now 
in  Backlog  Studies,  that  he  is  remembered.  While  serving  as  editor 
for  the  American  Men  of  Letters  series,  he  wrote  a  literary  biography 
of  Washington  Irving.  Later  he  was  editor  in  chief  for  the  compre- 
hensive library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature.  For  all  these  achieve- 
ments Hamilton  College  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters. 

But  his  literary  interests  did  not  prevent  his  activities  as  a  citizen. 
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He  was  always  alert  in  public  affairs  in  Hartford,  especially  in  the 
problem  of  prison  reform.  Kindly,  forceful,  and  humorous,  he  has 
left  us  a  group  of  delightful  essays,  such  as  "How  I  Killed  a  Bear," 
"Camping  Out,"  and  "A-Hunting  of  the  Deer,"  which  no  reader  can 
readily  forget. 

■  IIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

IF  civilization  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  self-sacrificing 
sportsmen  who  have  cleared  the  Adirondack  regions  of  cata- 
mounts and  savage  trout,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  army  which 
has  so  nobly  relieved  them  of  the  terror  of  the  deer  ?  The  deer- 
slayers  have  somewhat  celebrated  their  exploits  in  print ;  but  I 
think  that  justice  has  never  been  done  them. 

The  American  deer  in  the  wilderness,  left  to  himself,  leads 
a  comparatively  harmless  but  rather  stupid  life,  with  only  such 
excitement  as  his  own  timid  fancy  raises.  It  was  very  seldom 
that  one  of  his  tribe  was  eaten  by  the  North  American  tiger. 
For  a  wild  animal  he  is  very  domestic,  simple  in  his  tastes,  regu- 
lar in  his  habits,  affectionate  in  his  family.  Unfortunately  for 
his  repose,  his  haunch  is  as  tender  as  his  heart.  Of  all  wild 
creatures  he  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  in  action,  and  he  poses 
with  the  skill  of  an  experienced  model.  I  have  seen  the  goats 
on  Mount  Pentelicus  scatter  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger, 
climb  to  the  sharp  points  of  projecting  rocks,  and  attitudinize 
in  the  most  self-conscious  manner,  striking  at  once  those  pic- 
turesque postures  against  the  sky  with  which  Oriental  pictures 
have  made  us  and  them  familiar.  But  the  whole  proceeding  was 
theatrical.  Greece  is  the  home  of  art,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  any- 
thing there  natural  and  unstudied.  I  presume  that  these  goats 
have  no  nonsense  about  them  when  they  are  alone  with  the  goat- 
herds, any  more  than  the  goat-herds  have,  except  when  they 
come  to  pose  in  the  studio;  but  the  long  ages  of  culture,  the 
presence  always  to  the  eye  of  the  best  models  and  the  forms  of 
immortal  beauty,  the  heroic  friezes  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus, 
the  marble  processions  of  sacrificial  animals,  have  had  a  steady 
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moulding,  educating  influence  equal  to  a  society  of  decorative 
art  upon  the  people  and  the  animals  who  have  dwelt  in  this 
artistic  atmosphere.  The  Attic  goat  has  become  an  artificially 
artistic  being ;  though  of  course  he  is  not  now  what  he  was,  as 
a  poser,  in  the  days  of  Polycletus.  There  is  opportunity  for  a 
very  instructive  essay  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  on  the  decadence 
of  the  Attic  goat  under  the  influence  of  the  Ottoman  Turk. 

The  American  deer,  in  the  free  atmosphere  of  our  country, 
and  as  yet  untouched  by  our  decorative  art,  is  without  self- 
consciousness,  and  all  his  attitudes  are  free  and  unstudied.  The 
favorite  position  of  the  deer  —  his  fore-feet  in  the  shallow  margin 
of  the  lake,  among  the  lily-pads,  his  antlers  thrown  back  and 
his  nose  in  the  air  at  the  moment  he  hears  the  stealthy  breaking 
of  a  twig  in  the  forest  —  is  still  spirited  and  graceful,  and  wholly 
unaffected  by  the  pictures  of  him  which  the  artists  have  put 
upon  canvas. 

Wherever  you  go  in  the  Northern  forest,  you  will  find  deer- 
paths.  So  plainly  marked  and  well-trodden  are  they,  that  it  is 
easy  to  mistake  them  for  trails  made  by  hunters ;  but  he  who 
follows  one  of  them  is  soon  in  difficulties.  He  may  find  himself 
climbing  through  cedar-thickets  an  almost  inaccessible  cliff,  or 
immersed  in  the  intricacies  of  a  marsh.  The  "run,"  in  one 
direction,  will  lead  to  water;  but,  in  the  other,  it  climbs  the 
highest  hills,  to  which  the  deer  retires,  for  safety  and  repose, 
in  impenetrable  thickets.  The  hunters,  in  winter,  find  them 
congregated  in  "yards,"  where  they  can  be  surrounded  and 
shot  as  easily  as  our  troops  shoot  Comanche  women  and  children 
in  their  winter  villages.  These  little  paths  are  full  of  pitfalls 
among  the  roots  and  stones;  and,  nimble  as  the  deer  is,  he 
sometimes  breaks  one  of  his  slender  legs  in  them.  Yet  he  knows 
how  to  treat  himself  without  a  surgeon.  I  knew  of  a  tame  deer 
in  a  settlement  in  the  edge  of  the  forest  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  her  leg.  She  immediately  disappeared  with  a  delicacy 
rare  in  an  invalid,  and  was  not  seen  for  two  weeks.  Her  friends 
had  given  her  up,  supposing  that  she  had  dragged  herself  away 
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into  the  depths  of  the  woods,  and  died  of  starvation  ;  when  one 
day  she  returned,  cured  of  lameness,  but  thin  as  a  virgin  shadow. 
She  had  the  sense  to  shun  the  doctor ;  to  lie  down  in  some  safe 
place,  and  patiently  wait  for  her  leg  to  heal.  I  have  observed 
in  many  of  the  more  refined  animals  this  sort  of  shyness  and 
reluctance  to  give  trouble  which  excite  our  admiration  when 
noticed  in  mankind. 

The  deer  is  called  a  timid  animal,  and  taunted  with  possess- 
ing courage  only  when  he  is  "at  bay" ;  the  stag  will  fight  when 
he  can  no  longer  flee;  and  the  doe  will  defend  her  young  in 
the  face  of  murderous  enemies.  The  deer  gets  little  credit  for 
this  eleventh-hour  bravery.  But  I  think  that  in  any  truly 
Christian  condition  of  society  the  deer  would  not  be  con- 
spicuous for  cowardice.  I  suppose  that  if  the  American  girl, 
even  as  she  is  described  in  foreign  romances,  were  pursued  by 
bull-dogs,  and  fired  at  from  behind  fences  every  time  she 
ventured  out-doors,  she  would  become  timid,  and  reluctant  to 
go  abroad.  When  that  golden  era  comes  which  the  poets  think 
is  behind  us,  and  the  prophets  declare  is  about  to  be  ushered  in 
by  the  opening  of  the  "vials,"  and  the  killing  of  everybody  who 
does  not  believe  as  those  nations  believe  which  have  the  most 
cannon  ;  when  we  all  live  in  real  concord,  —  perhaps  the  gentle- 
hearted  deer  will  be  respected,  and  will  find  that  men  are  not 
more  savage  to  the  weak  than  are  the  cougars  and  panthers.  If 
the  little  spotted  fawn  can  think,  it  must  seem  to  her  a  queer 
world  in  which  the  advent  of  innocence  is  hailed  by  the  baying 
of  fierce  hounds  and  the  "ping"  of  the  rifle. 

Hunting  the  deer  in  the  Adirondacks  is  conducted  in  the 
most  manly  fashion.  There  are  several  methods,  and  in  none 
of  them  is  a  fair  chance  to  the  deer  considered.  A  favorite 
method  with  the  natives  is  practised  in  winter,  and  is  called 
by  them  "still  hunting."  My  idea  of  still  hunting  is  for  one 
man  to  go  alone  into  the  forest,  look  about  for  a  deer,  put  his 
wits  fairly  against  the  wits  of  the  keen-scented  animal,  and  kill 
his  deer,  or  get  lost  in  the  attempt.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort 
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of  fairness  about  this.  It  is  private  assassination,  tempered 
with  a  little  uncertainty  about  finding  your  man.  The  still 
hunting  of  the  natives  has  all  the  romance  and  danger  attending 
the  slaughter  of  sheep  in  an  abattoir.  As  the  snow  gets  deep, 
many  deer  congregate  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  keep  a 
place  trodden  down,  which  grows  larger  as  they  tramp  down  the 
snow  in  search  of  food.  In  time  this  refuge  becomes  a  sort  of 
"yard,"  surrounded  by  unbroken  snow-banks.  The  hunters 
then  make  their  way  to  this  retreat  on  snow-shoes,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  banks  pick  off  the  deer  at  leisure  with  their  rifles, 
and  haul  them  away  to  market,  until  the  enclosure  is  pretty 
much  emptied.  This  is  one  of  the  surest  methods  of  exterminat- 
ing the  deer ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  merciful ;  and,  being  the 
plan  adopted  by  our  government  for  civilizing  the  Indian,  it 
ought  to  be  popular.  The  only  people  who  object  to  it  are  the 
summer  sportsmen.  They  naturally  want  some  pleasure  out 
of  the  death  of  the  deer. 

Some  of  our  best  sportsmen,  who  desire  to  protract  the 
pleasure  of  slaying  deer  through  as  many  seasons  as  possible, 
object  to  the  practice  of  the  hunters,  who  make  it  their  chief 
business  to  slaughter  as  many  deer  in  a  camping-season  as  they 
can.  Their  own  rule,  they  say,  is  to  kill  a  deer  only  when  they 
need  venison  to  eat.  Their  excuse  is  specious.  What  right  have 
these  sophists  to  put  themselves  into  a  desert  place,  out  of  the 
reach  of  provisions,  and  then  ground  a  right  to  slay  deer  on 
their  own  improvidence  ?  If  it  is  necessary  for  these  people  to 
have  anything  to  eat,  which  I  doubt,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
they  should  have  the  luxury  of  venison. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  methods  of  hunting  the  poor 
deer  is  called  te  floating."  The  person,  with  murder  in  his  heart, 
chooses  a  cloudy  night,  seats  himself,  rifle  in  hand,  in  a  canoe, 
which  is  noiselessly  paddled  by  the  guide,  and  explores  the  shore 
of  the  lake  or  the  dark  inlet.  In  the  bow  of  the  boat  is  a  light 
in  a  "jack,"  the  rays  of  which  are  shielded  from  the  boat  and 
its  occupants.  A  deer  comes  down  to  feed  upon  the  lily-pads. 
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The  boat  approaches  him.  He  looks  up,  and  stands  a  moment, 
terrified  or  fascinated  by  the  bright  flames.  In  that  moment 
the  sportsman  is  supposed  to  shoot  the  deer.  As  an  historical 
fact,  his  hand  usually  shakes,  so  that  he  misses  the  animal, 
or  only  wounds  him  ;  and  the  stag  limps  away  to  die  after  days 
of  suffering.  Usually,  however,  the  hunters  remain  out  all  night, 
get  stiff  from  cold  and  the  cramped  position  in  the  boat,  and, 
when  they  return  in  the  morning  to  camp,  cloud  their  future 
existence  by  the  assertion  that  they  "heard  a  big  buck"  mov- 
ing along  the  shore,  but  the  people  in  camp  made  so  much  noise 
that  he  was  frightened  off. 

By  all  odds,  the  favorite  and  prevalent  mode  is  hunting  with 
dogs.  The  dogs  do  the  hunting,  the  men  the  killing.  The 
hounds  are  sent  into  the  forest  to  rouse  the  deer,  and  drive  him 
from  his  cover.  They  climb  the  mountains,  strike  the  trails, 
and  go  baying  and  yelping  on  the  track  of  the  poor  beast.  The 
deer  have  their  established  run-ways,  as  I  said ;  and,  when  they 
are  disturbed  in  their  retreat,  they  are  certain  to  attempt  to 
escape  by  following  one  which  invariably  leads  to  some  lake  or 
stream.  All  that  the  hunter  has  to  do  is  to  seat  himself  by  one 
of  these  run-ways,  or  sit  in  a  boat  on  the  lake,  and  wait  the 
coming  of  the  pursued  deer.  The  frightened  beast,  fleeing  from 
the  unreasoning  brutality  of  the  hounds,  will  often  seek  the 
open  country,  with  a  mistaken  confidence  in  the  humanity  of 
man.  To  kill  a  deer  when  he  suddenly  passes  one  on  a  run- way 
demands  presence  of  mind,  and  quickness  of  aim  :  to  shoot  him 
from  the  boat,  after  he  has  plunged  panting  into  the  lake,  re- 
quires the  rare  ability  to  hit  a  moving  object  the  size  of  a  deer's 
head  a  few  rods  distant.  Either  exploit  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
hero  of  a  common  man.  To  paddle  up  to  the  swimming  deer, 
and  cut  his  throat,  is  a  sure  means  of  getting  venison,  and  has 
its  charms  for  some.  Even  women,  and  doctors  of  divinity, 
have  enjoyed  this  exquisite  pleasure.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we 
are  so  constituted  by  a  wise  Creator  as  to  feel  a  delight  in  killing  a 
wild  animal  which  we  do  not  experience  in  killing  a  tame  one. 
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The  pleasurable  excitement  of  a  deer-hunt  has  never,  I  be- 
lieve, been  regarded  from  the  deer's  point  of  view.  I  happen  to 
be  in  a  position  by  reason  of  a  lucky  Adirondack  experience,  to 
present  it  in  that  light.  I  am  sorry  if  this  introduction  to  my 
little  story  has  seemed  long  to  the  reader :  it  is  too  late  now  to 
skip  it ;  but  he  can  recoup  himself  by  omitting  the  story. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  August,  1877,  a  doe  was 
feeding  on  Basin  Mountain.  The  night  had  been  warm  and 
showery,  and  the  morning  opened  in  an  undecided  way.  The 
wind  was  southerly  :  it  is  what  the  deer  call  a  dog-wind,  having 
come  to  know  quite  well  the  meaning  of  a  "southerly  wind  and 
a  cloudy  sky."  The  sole  companion  of  the  doe  was  her  only 
child,  a  charming  little  fawn,  whose  brown  coat  was  just  be- 
ginning to  be  mottled  with  the  beautiful  spots  which  make  this 
young  creature  as  lovely  as  the  gazelle.  The  buck,  its  father, 
had  been  that  night  on  a  long  tramp  across  the  mountain  to 
Clear  Pond,  and  had  not  yet  returned :  he  went  ostensibly  to 
feed  on  the  succulent  lily-pads  there.  "He  feedeth  among  the 
lilies  until  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away,  and  he 
should  be  here  by  this  hour;  but  he  cometh  not,"  she  said, 
"leaping  upon  the  mountains,  skipping  upon  the  hills."  Clear 
Pond  was  too  far  off  for  the  young  mother  to  go  with  her  fawn 
for  a  night's  pleasure.  It  was  a  fashionable  watering-place  at  this 
season  among  the  deer;  and  the  doe  may  have  remembered, 
not  without  uneasiness,  the  moonlight  meetings  of  a  frivolous 
society  there.  But  the  buck  did  not  come :  he  was  very  likely 
sleeping  under  one  of  the  ledges  on  Tight  Nippin.  Was  he 
alone?  "I  charge  you,  by  the  roes  and  by  the  hinds  of  the 
field,  that  ye  stir  not  nor  awake  my  love  till  he  please." 

The  doe  was  feeding,  daintily  cropping  the  tender  leaves  of 
the  young  shoots,  and  turning  from  time  to  time  to  regard  her 
offspring.  The  fawn  had  taken  his  morning  meal,  and  now  lay 
curled  up  on  a  bed  of  moss,  watching  contentedly,  with  his 
large,  soft  brown  eyes,  every  movement  of  his  mother.  The 
great  eyes  followed  her  with  an  alert  entreaty;  and,  if  the 
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mother  stepped  a  pace  or  two  farther  away  in  feeding,  the  fawn 
made  a  half-movement,  as  if  to  rise  and  follow  her.  You  see, 
she  was  his  sole  dependence  in  all  the  world.  But  he  was 
quickly  reassured  when  she  turned  her  gaze  on  him ;  and  if,  in 
alarm,  he  uttered  a'plaintive  cry,  she  bounded  to  him  at  once, 
and,  with  every  demonstration  of  affection,  licked  his  mottled 
skin  till  it  shone  again. 

It  was  a  pretty  picture,  —  maternal  love  on  the  one  part, 
and  happy  trust  on  the  other.  The  doe  was  a  beauty,  and 
would  have  been  so  considered  anywhere,  as  graceful  and 
winning  a  creature  as  the  sun  that  day  shone  on,  —  slender 
limbs,  not  too  heavy  flanks,  round  body,  and  aristocratic  head, 
with  small  ears,  and  luminous,  intelligent,  affectionate  eyes. 
How  alert,  supple,  free,  she  was!  What  untaught  grace  in 
every  movement!  What  a  charming  pose  when  she  lifted  her 
head,  and  turned  it  to  regard  her  child !  You  would  have  had  a 
companion-picture,  if  you  had  seen,  as  I  saw  that  morning,  a 
baby  kicking  about  among  the  dry  pine-needles  on  a  ledge  above 
the  Ausable,  in  the  valley  below,  while  its  young  mother  sat 
near,  with  an  easel  before  her  touching  in  the  color  of  a  reluctant 
landscape,  giving  a  quick  look  at  the  sky  and  the  outline  of  the 
Twin  Mountains,  and  bestowing  every  third  glance  upon  the 
laughing  boy,  —  art  in  its  infancy. 

The  doe  lifted  her  head  a  little  with  a  quick  motion,  and 
turned  her  ear  to  the  south.  Had  she  heard  something  ?  Prob- 
ably it  was  only  the  south  winds  in  the  balsams.  There  was 
silence  all  about  in  the  forest.  If  the  doe  had  heard  anything 
it  was  one  of  the  distant  noises  of  the  world.  There  are  in  the 
woods  occasional  moanings,  premonitions  of  change,  which  are 
inaudible  to  the  dull  ears  of  men,  but  which,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  forest-folk  hear  and  understand.  If  the  doe's  suspicions 
were  excited  for  an  instant,  they  were  gone  as  soon.  With  an 
affectionate  glance  at  her  fawn,  she  continued  picking  up  her 
breakfast. 

But  suddenly  she  started,  head  erect,  eyes  dilated,  a  tremor 
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in  her  limbs.  She  took  a  step;  she  turned  her  head  to  the 
south ;  she  listened  intently.  There  was  a  sound,  —  a  distant, 
prolonged  note,  bell-toned,  pervading  the  woods,  shaking  the  air 
in  smooth  vibrations.  It  was  repeated.  The  doe  had  no  doubt 
now.  She  shook  like  the  sensitive  mimosa  when  a  footstep 
approaches.  It  was  the  baying  of  a  hound!  It  was  far  off,  - — 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Time  enough  to  fly ;  time  enough 
to  put  miles  between  her  and  the  hound,  before  he  should  come 
upon  her  fresh  trail ;  time  enough  to  escape  away  through  the 
dense  forest,  and  hide  in  the  recesses  of  Panther  Gorge;  yes, 
time  enough.  But  there  was  the  fawn.  The  cry  of  the  hound 
was  repeated,  more  distinct  this  time.  The  mother  instinctively 
bounded  away  a  few  paces.  The  fawn  started  up  with  an  anxious 
bleat.  The  doe  turned ;  she  came  back ;  she  couldn't  leave  it. 
She  bent  over  it,  and  licked  it,  and  seemed  to  say,  "Come, 
my  child;  we  are  pursued;  we  must  go."  She  walked  away 
towards  the  west,  and  the  little  thing  skipped  after  her.  It  was 
slow  going  for  the  slender  legs,  over  the  fallen  logs,  and  through 
the  rasping  bushes.  The  doe  bounded  in  advance,  and  waited ; 
the  fawn  scrambled  after  her,  slipping  and  tumbling  along,  very 
groggy  yet  on  its  legs,  and  whining  a  good  deal  because  its 
mother  kept  always  moving  away  from  it.  The  fawn  evidently 
did  not  hear  the  hound ;  the  little  innocent  would  even  have 
looked  sweetly  at  the  dog,  and  tried  to  make  friends  with  it,  if 
the  brute  had  been  rushing  upon  him.  By  all  the  means  at  her 
command  the  doe  urged  her  young  one  on;  but  it  was  slow 
work.  She  might  have  been  a  mile  away  while  they  were  making 
a  few  rods.  Whenever  the  fawn  caught  up  he  was  quite  content 
to  frisk  about.  He  wanted  more  breakfast,  for  one  thing ;  and 
his  mother  wouldn't  stand  still.  She  moved  on  continually ;  and 
his  weak  legs  were  tangled  in  the  roots  of  the  narrow  deer-path. 

Shortly  came  a  sound  that  threw  the  doe  into  a  panic  of 
terror,  —  a  short,  sharp  yelp,  followed  by  a  prolonged  howl, 
caught  up  and  re-echoed  by  other  bayings  along  the  mountain- 
side. The  doe  knew  what  that  meant.  One  hound  had  caught 
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her  trail  and  the  whole  pack  responded  to  the  "view-halloo." 
The  danger  was  certain  now ;  it  was  near.  She  could  not  crawl 
on  in  this  way ;  the  dogs  would  soon  be  upon  them.  She  turned 
again  for  flight :  the  fawn,  scrambling  after  her,  tumbled  over, 
and  bleated  piteously.  The  baying,  now  emphasized  by  the 
yelp  of  certainty,  came  nearer.  Flight  with  the  fawn  was  im- 
possible. The  doe  returned  and  stood  by  it,  head  erect,  and 
nostrils  distended.  She  stood  perfectly  still,  but  trembling. 
Perhaps  she  was  thinking.  The  fawn  took  advantage  of  the 
situation,  and  began  to  draw  his  luncheon  ration.  The  doe 
seemed  to  have  made  up  her  mind.  She  let  him  finish.  The 
fawn,  having  taken  all  he  wanted,  lay  down  contentedly,  and 
the  doe  licked  him  for  a  moment.  Then,  with  the  swiftness  of 
a  bird,  she  dashed  away,  and  in  a  moment  was  lost  in  the  forest. 
She  went  in  the  direction  of  the  nounds. 

According  to  all  human  calculations,  she  was  going  into  the 
jaws  of  death.  So  she  was :  all  human  calculations  are  selfish. 
She  kept  straight  on,  hearing  the  baying  every  moment  more 
distinctly.  She  descended  the  slope  of  the  mountain  until  she 
reached  the  more  open  forest  of  hard-wood.  It  was  freer  going 
here,  and  the  cry  of  the  pack  echoed  more  resoundingly  in  the 
great  spaces.  She  was  going  due  east,  when  (judging  by  the 
sound,  the  hounds  were  not  far  off,  though  they  were  still 
hidden  by  a  ridge)  she  turned  away  towards  the  north,  and  kept 
on  at  a  good  pace.  In  five  minutes  more  she  heard  the  sharp, 
exultant  yelp  of  discovery,  and  then  the  deep-mouthed  howl  of 
pursuit.  The  hounds  had  struck  her  trail  where  she  turned,  and 
the  fawn  was  safe. 

The  doe  was  in  good  running  condition,  the  ground  was  not 
bad,  and  she  felt  the  exhilaration  of  the  chase.  For  the  moment, 
fear  left  her,  and  she  bounded  on  with  the  exaltation  of  triumph. 
For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  went  on  at  a  slapping  pace,  clearing 
the  moose-bushes  with  bound  after  bound,  flying  over  the 
fallen  logs,  pausing  neither  for  brook  or  ravine.  The  baying  of 
the  hounds  grew  fainter  behind  her.  But  she  struck  a  bad  piece 
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of  going,  a  dead-wood  slash.  It  was  marvellous  to  see  her  skim 
over  it,  leaping  among  its  intricacies,  and  not  breaking  her 
slender  legs.  No  other  living  animal  could  do  it.  But  it  was 
killing  work.  She  began  to  pant  fearfully;  she  lost  ground. 
The  baying  of  the  hounds  was  nearer.  She  climbed  the  hard- 
wood hill  at  a  slower  gait :  but,  once  on  more  level,  free  ground, 
her  breath  came  back  to  her,  and  she  stretched  away  with  new 
courage,  and  may  be  a  sort  of  contempt  of  her  heavy  pursuers. 

After  running  at  a  high  speed  perhaps  half  a  mile  farther,  it 
occurred  to  her  that  it  would  be  safe  now  to  turn  to  the  west, 
and,  by  a  wide  circuit,  seek  her  fawn.  But,  at  the  moment,  she 
heard  a  sound  that  chilled  her  heart.  It  was  the  cry  of  a  hound 
to  the  west  of  her.  The  crafty  brute  had  made  the  circuit  of 
the  slash,  and  cut  off  her  retreat.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  keep  on ;  and  on  she  went,  still  to  the  north,  with  the  noise 
of  the  pack  behind  her.  In  five  minutes  more  she  had  passed 
into  a  hillside  clearing.  Cows  and  young  steers  were  grazing 
there.  She  heard  a  tinkle  of  bells.  Below  her,  down  the 
mountain-slope,  were  other  clearings,  broken  by  patches  of 
woods.  Fences  intervened;  and  a  mile  or  two  down  lay  the 
valley,  the  shining  Ausable,  .  and  the  peaceful  farm-houses. 
That  way  also  her  hereditary  enemies  were.  Not  a  merciful 
heart  in  all  that  lovely  valley.  She  hesitated ;  it  was  only  for 
an  instant.  She  must  cross  the  Slidebrook  Valley  if  possible, 
and  gain  the  mountain  opposite.  She  bounded  on ;  she  stopped. 
What  was  that?  From  the  valley  ahead  came  the  cry  of  a 
searching  hound.  All  the  devils  were  loose  this  morning.  Every 
way  was  closed  but  one,  and  that  led  straight  down  the  moun- 
tain to  the  cluster  of  houses.  Conspicuous  among  them  was  a 
slender  white  wooden  spire.  The  doe  did  not  know  it  was  the 
spire  of  a  Christian  chapel,  but  perhaps  she  thought  that 
human  pity  dwelt  there,  and  would  be  more  merciful  than  the 
teeth  of  the  hounds. 

"The  hounds  are  baying  on  my  track : 
O  white  man!  will  you  send  me  bfick?" 
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In  a  panic,  frightened  animals  will  always  flee  to  human-kind 
from  the  danger  of  more  savage  foes.  They  always  make  a 
mistake  in  doing  so.  Perhaps  the  trait  is  the  survival  of  an  era 
of  peace  on  earth ;  perhaps  it  is  a  prophecy  of  the  golden  age  of 
the  future.  The  business  of  this  age  is  murder,  —  the  slaughter 
of  animals,  the  slaughter  of  fellow-men,  by  the  wholesale. 
Hilarious  poets  who  never  fired  a  gun  write  hunting  songs,  — 
Ti-ra-la :  and  good  bishops  write  war-songs,  —  Ave  the  Czar  I 

The  hunted  doe  went  down  "the  open,"  clearing  the  fences 
splendidly,  flying  along  the  stony  path.  It  was  a  beautiful 
sight.  But  consider  what  a  shot  it  was !  If  the  deer,  now,  could 
only  have  been  caught!  No  doubt  there  were  tender-hearted 
people  in  the  valley  who  would  have  spared  her  life,  shut  her 
up  in  a  stable,  and  petted  her.  Was  there  one  who  would  have 
let  her  go  back  to  her  waiting  fawn?  It  is  the  business  of 
civilization  to  tame  or  kill. 

The  doe  went  on ;  she  left  the  saw-mill  on  John's  Brook  to 
her  right ;  she  turned  into  a  wood-path.  As  she  approached 
Slide  Brook,  she  saw  a  boy  standing  by  a  tree  with  a  raised 
rifle.  The  dogs  were  not  in  sight,  but  she  could  hear  them  coming 
down  the  hill.  There  was  no  time  for  hesitation.  With  a 
tremendous  burst  of  speed  she  cleared  the  stream,  and,  as  she 
touched  the  bank,  heard  the  "ping"  of  a  rifle  bullet  in  the  air 
above  her.  The  cruel  sound  gave  wings  to  the  poor  thing.  In 
a  moment  more  she  was  in  the  opening :  she  leaped  into  the 
travelled  road.  Which  way  ?  Below  her  in  the  wood  was  a  load 
of  hay :  a  man  and  a  boy,  with  pitchforks  in  their  hands,  were 
running  towards  her.  She  turned  south,  and  flew  along  the 
street.  The  town  was  up.  Women  and  children  ran  to  the 
doors  and  windows  ;  men  snatched  their  rifles  ;  shots  were  fired ; 
at  the  big  boarding-houses,  the  summer  boarders,  who  never 
have  anything  to  do,  came  out  and  cheered ;  a  camp-stool  was 
thrown  from  a  veranda.  Some  young  fellows  shooting  at  a 
mark  in  the  meadow  saw  the  flying  deer,  and  popped  away  at 
her;  but  they  were  accustomed  to  a  mark  that  stood  still.  It 
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was  all  so  sudden!  There  were  twenty  people  who  were  just 
going  to  shoot  her,  when  the  doe  leaped  the  road  fence,  and 
went  away  across  a  marsh  towards  the  foot-hills.  It  was  a  fearful 
gauntlet  to  run.  But  nobody  except  the  deer  considered  it  in 
that  light.  Everybody  told  what  he  was  just  going  to  do! 
everybody  who  had  seen  the  performance  was  a  kind  of  hero, — 
everybody  except  the  deer.  For  days  and  days  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation ;  and  the  summer  boarders  kept  their  guns 
at  hand,  expecting  another  deer  would  come  to  be  shot  at. 

The  doe  went  away  to  the  foot-hills,  going  now  slower,  and 
evidently  fatigued,  if  not  frightened  half  to  death.  Nothing  is 
so  appalling  to  a  recluse  as  a  half  a  mile  of  summer  boarders. 
As  the  deer  entered  the  thin  woods  she  saw  a  rabble  of  people 
start  across  the  meadow  in  pursuit.  By  this  time,  the  dogs, 
panting  and  lolling  out  their  tongues,  came  swinging  along, 
keeping  the  trail,  like  stupids,  and  consequently  losing  ground 
when  the  deer  doubled.  But,  when  the  doe  had  got  into  the 
timber,  she  heard  the  savage  brutes  howling  across  the  meadow. 
(It  is  well  enough,  perhaps,  to  say  that  nobody  offered  to  shoot 
the  dogs.) 

The  courage  of  the  panting  fugitive  was  not  gone ;  she  was 
game  to  the  tip  of  her  high-bred  ears.  But  the  fearful  pace  at 
which  she  had  just  been  going  told  on  her.  Her  legs  trembled, 
and  her  heart  beat  like  a  trip-hammer.  She  slowed  her  speed 
perforce,  but  still  fled  industriously  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream.  When  she  had  gone  a  couple  of  miles,  and  the  dogs 
were  evidently  gaining  again,  she  crossed  the  broad,  deep  brook, 
climbed  the  steep,  left  bank,  and  fled  on  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mount  Marcy  trail.  The  fording  of  the  river  threw  the  hounds 
off  for  a  time.  She  knew,  by  their  uncertain  yelping  up  and 
down  the  opposite  bank,  that  she  had  a  little  respite ;  she  used 
it,  however,  to  push  on  until  the  baying  was  faint  in  her  ears ; 
and  then  she  dropped,  exhausted,  upon  the  ground. 

This  rest,  brief  as  it  was,  saved  her  life.  Roused  again  by 
the  baying  pack,  she  leaped  forward  with  better  speed,  though 
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without  that  keen  feeling  of  exhilarating  flight  that  she  had  in 
the  morning.  It  was  still  a  race  for  life;  but  the  odds  were  in 
her  favor,  she  thought.  She  did  not  appreciate  the  dogged 
persistence  of  the  hounds,  nor  had  any  inspiration  told  her  that 
the  race  is  not  to  the  swift.  She  was  a  little  confused  in  her 
mind  where  to  go ;  but  an  instinct  kept  her  course  to  the  left, 
and  consequently  farther  away  from  her  fawn.  Going  now 
slower,  and  now  faster,  as  the  pursuit  seemed  more  distant  or 
nearer,  she  kept  to  the  south-west,  crossed  the  stream  again, 
left  Panther  Gorge  on  her  right,  and  ran  on  by  Haystack  and 
Skylight  in  the  direction  of  the  Upper  Ausable  Pond.  I  do  not 
know  her  exact  course  through  this  maze  of  mountains,  swamps, 
ravines,  and  frightful  wildernesses.  I  only  know  that  the  poor 
thing  worked  her  way  along  painfully,  with  sinking  heart  and 
unsteady  limbs,  lying  down  "  dead-beat "  at  intervals,  and  then 
spurred  on  by  the  cry  of  the  remorseless  dogs,  until,  late  in  the 
afternoon  she  staggered  down  the  shoulder  of  Bartlett,  and 
stood  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake.  If  she  could  put  that  piece  of 
water  between  her  and  her  pursuers,  she  would  be  safe.  Had 
she  strength  to  swim  it  ? 

At  her  first  step  into  the  water  she  saw  a  sight  that  sent  her 
back  with  a  bound.  There  was  a  boat  mid-lake  ;  two  men  were 
in  it.  One  was  rowing ;  the  other  had  a  gun  in  his  hand.  They 
were  looking  towards  her;  they  had  seen  her.  (She  did  not 
know  that  they  had  heard  the  baying  of  hounds  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  had  been  lying  in  wait  for  her  an  hour.)  What  should 
she  do  ?  The  hounds  were  drawing  near.  No  escape  that  way, 
even  if  she  could  still  run.  With  only  a  moment's  hesitation 
she  plunged  into  the  lake,  and  struck  obliquely  across.  Her 
tired  legs  could  not  propel  the  tired  body  rapidly.  She  saw  the 
boat  headed  for  her.  She  turned  towards  the  centre  of  the  lake. 
The  boat  turned.  She  could  hear  the  rattle  of  the  oar-locks. 
It  was  gaining  on  her.  Then  there  was  a  silence.  Then  there 
was  a  splash  of  the  water  just  ahead  of  her,  followed  by  a  roar 
round  the  lake,  the  words  "Confound  it  all!"  and  a  rattle  of 
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the  oars  again.  The  doe  saw  the  boat  nearing  her.  She  turned 
irresolutely  to  the  shore  whence  she  came ;  the  dogs  were  lapping 
the  water,  and  howling  there.  She  turned  again  to  the  centre 
of  the  lake. 

The  brave,  pretty  creature  was  quite  exhausted  now.  In  a 
moment  more,  with  a  rush  of  water,  the  boat  was  on  her,  and 
the  man  at  the  oars  had  leaned  over  and  caught  her  by  the  tail. 

"Knock  her  on  the  head  with  that  paddle!"  he  shouted  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  stern. 

The  gentleman  was  a  gentleman,  with  a  kind,  smooth-shaven 
face,  and  might  have  been  a  minister  of  some  sort  of  everlasting 
gospel.  He  took  the  paddle  in  his  hand.  Just  then  the  doe 
turned  her  head,  and  looked  at  him  with  her  great,  appealing 
eyes. 

"I  can't  do  it!  my  soul,  I  can't  do  it!"  and  he  dropped  the 
paddle.  "Oh,  let  her  go!" 

"Let  thunder  go!"  was  the  only  response  of  the  guide  as  he 
slung  the  deer  round,  whipped  out  his  hunting-knife,  and  made 
a  pass  that  severed  her  jugular. 

And  the  gentleman  ate  that  night  of  the  venison. 

The  buck  returned  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  The 
fawn  was  bleating  piteously,  hungry  and  lonesome.  The  buck 
was  surprised.  He  looked  about  in  the  forest.  He  took  a  circuit 
and  came  back.  His  doe  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  looked 
down  at  the  fawn  in  a  helpless  sort  of  way.  The  fawn  appealed 
for  his  supper.  The  buck  had  nothing  whatever  to  give  his 
child,  —  nothing  but  his  sympathy.  If  he  said  anything,  this 
is  what  he  said :  "I'm  the  head  of  this  family ;  but,  really,  this 
is  a  novel  case.  I've  nothing  whatever  for  you.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do.  I've  the  feelings  of  a  father ;  but  you  can't  live  on 
them.  Let  us  travel." 

The  buck  walked  away :  the  little  one  toddled  after  him. 
They  disappeared  in  the  forest. 
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Notes 

Page  295.  Adirondacks.  A  series  of  mountain  ranges  in  northeast- 
ern New  York. 

295.  catamounts.  Mountain  lions. 

295.  Mount  Pentelicus.  A  mountain  northeast  of  Athens,  famous 
for  its  fine  marbles. 

295.  Temple  of  Theseus.  A  temple  in  Athens  to  Theseus,  a  Greek 
hero  who  slew  the  Minotaur  and  later  became  governor  of  Athens. 

296.  Attic.  Relating  to  Attica,  a  part  of  ancient  Greece.  Athens 
was  its  capital  city. 

296.  Polycletus.  A  Greek  sculptor  and  architect  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C. 

296.  E.  A.  Freeman.  Edward  Augustus  Freeman  (1823-1892)  was 
an  English  historian,  best  known  for  his  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

296.  Ottoman  Turk.  A  descendant  of  Othman,  the  founder  of  the 
Ottoman,  or  Turkish,  Empire. 

296.  Comanche.  A  fierce,  predatory  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
originally  living  in  northern  Texas. 

297.  vials.  A  reference  to  the  angels'  pouring  out  their  vials  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  as  described  in  Revelation  xvi,  1-2. 

297.  cougar.  A  large  quadruped  of  the  cat  family. 
298  abattoir.  A  slaughterhouse. 

298.  sophists.  Persons  whose  reasonings  are  clever  but  unsound. 
298.  jack.  A  hood  or  other  device  to  prevent  a  draft. 

300.  recoup.  Regain,  make  good  one's  loss. 
300.  gazelle.  An  antelope. 

300.  He  feedeth  .  .  .  skipping  upon  the  hills.  A  combination  of  two 
passages  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

302.  mimosa.  A  kind  of  shrub ;  the  leaves  of  many  varieties  are 
sensitive  to  touch. 

303.  view-halloo.  The  cry  of  the  huntsman  when  the  fox  comes 
into  view. 

305.  Ave  the  Czar!  Hail  to  the  Emperor !  A  greeting  of  praise  to  an 
absolute  monarch. 

308.  jugular.  One  of  the  two  large  veins  on  either  side  of  the  throat 
which  carry  the  blood  from  the  head  toward  the  heart. 
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Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  does  the  discussion  of  the  Attic  goat  add  to  this  essay? 

2.  Discuss  the  author's  statement  about  the  length  of  his  intro 
duction. 

3.  By  what  various  methods  is  our  sympathy  for  the  deer  awakened 

4.  What  do  you  learn  of  the  habits  of  deer  from  this  essay  ? 

5.  This  essay  really  has  two  endings.  Explain. 

6.  Find  examples  of  the  author's  use  of  satire  and  of  humor. 
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To  snatch  a  snake  as  a  band  of  steel  to  bind  a  boy  to  his  books. 
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Like  his  great  predecessor  Lewis  Carroll,  the  famous  author  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  Stephen  Leacock  (1869-  )  has  happily  combined 
the  professions  of  scientist  and  humorist.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
head  of  the  department  of  political  science  at  McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal, where  he  achieved  a  reputation  in  the  field  of  economics  before 
the  world  of  letters  heard  of  him  as  a  wit  and  parodist.  His  volumes  of 
humorous  essays  are  therefore  genuine  products  of  an  avocation. 

Born  in  Swanmoor,  Hampshire,  England,  he  has  lived  most  of  his 
life  in  Canada.  Completing  his  courses  at  Upper  Canada  College  in 
Toronto,  at  Toronto  University,  and  at  The  University  of  Chicago,  he 
entered  the  teaching  profession,  and  his  experiences  there  awakened 
"a  profound  sympathy  for  the  many  gifted  and  brilliant  men  who  are 
compelled  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  most  dreary  and  most  thankless 
and  the  worst-paid  profession  in  the  world."  Stating  that  he  would 
rather  have  written  Alice  in  Wonderland  than  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  he  supplemented  his  Elements  of  Political  Science  with 
Literary  Lapses,  in  which  he  revealed  a  shrewd,  subtle  humor  and  an 
engaging  mood  of  fun  which  won  him  an  enthusiastic  audience.  Later 
publications,  such  as  Frenzied  Fiction  and  My  Discovery  of  England, 
have  increased  this  popularity  as  a  professional  humorist ;  but,  natu- 
rally, back  of  this  amusing  writing  is  a  keen,  serious  mind  such  as  a 
specialist  in  parody  requires. 

He  is  also  a  delightful  lecturer  and  platform  speaker,  as  is  shown 
by  these  lines  written  about  him  after  he  had  spoken  at  the  Coffee 
House  Club  in  New  York : 

"The  frank,  blithe  face,  ruddy  with  twinkling  zest, 
With  self-inflicted  laughter  brimming  o'er  — 

He  lays  the  fuse  and  touches  off  the  jest : 
And  then  the  table  bursting,  roar  on  roar." 
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WHEN  I  go  into  a  bank  I  get  rattled.  The  clerks  rattle  me ; 
the  wickets  rattle  me ;  the  sight  of  the  money  rattles  me ; 
everything  rattles  me. 

The  moment  I  cross  the  threshold  of  a  bank  and  attempt 
to  transact  business  there,  I  become  an  irresponsible  idiot. 

I  knew  this  beforehand,  but  my  salary  had  been  raised  to 
fifty  dollars  a  month  and  I  felt  that  the  bank  was  the  only 
place  for  it. 

So  I  shambled  in  and  looked  timidly  round  at  the  clerks.  I 
had  an  idea  that  a  person  about  to  open  an  account  must  needs 
consult  the  manager. 

I  went  up  to  a  wicket  marked  "Accountant."  The  account- 
ant was  a  tall,  cool  devil.  The  very  sight  of  him  rattled  me. 
My  voice  was  sepulchral. 

"Can  I  see  the  manager?"  I  said,  and  added  solemnly, 
"alone."  I  don't  know  why  I  said  "alone." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  accountant,  and  fetched  him. 

The  manager  was  a  grave,  calm  man.  I  held  my  fifty-six 
dollars  clutched  in  a  crumpled  ball  in  my  pocket. 

"Are  you  the  manager?"  I  said.  God  knows  I  didn't 
doubt  it. 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"Can  I  see  you,"  I  asked,  "alone?"  I  didn't  want  to  say 
"alone"  again,  but  without  it  the  thing  seemed  self-evident. 

The  manager  looked  at  me  in  some  alarm.  He  felt  that  I 
had  an  awful  secret  to  reveal. 

"Come  in  here,"  he  said,  and  led  the  way  to  a  private  room. 
He  turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 

"We  are  safe  from  interruption  here,"  he  said;  "sit  down," 

We  both  sat  down  and  looked  at  each  other.  I  found  no 
voice  to  speak. 

"You  are  one  of  Pinkerton's  men,  I  presume,"  he  said. 

He  had  gathered  from  my  mysterious  manner  that  I  was 
a  detective.  I  knew  what  he  was  thinking,  and  it  made  me 
worse. 
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"No,  not  from  Pinkerton's,"  I  said,  seeming  to  imply  that 
I  came  from  a  rival  agency. 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  I  went  on,  as  if  I  had  been  prompted 
to  lie  about  it,  "I,  am  not  a  detective  at  all.  I  have  come  to 
open  an  account.  I  intend  to  keep  all  my  money  in  this 
bank." 

The  manager  looked  relieved  but  still  serious ;  he  concluded 
now  that  I  was  a  son  of  Baron  Rothschild  or  a  young  Gould. 
"  A  large  account,  I  suppose,"  he  said. 

"Fairly  large,"  I  whispered.  "I  propose  to  deposit  fifty-six 
dollars  now  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  regularly." 

The  manager  got  up  and  opened  the  door.  He  called  to  the 
accountant. 

"Mr.  Montgomery,"  he  said  unkindly  loud,  "this  gentleman 
is  opening  an  account ;  he  will  deposit  fifty-six  dollars.  Good 
morning." 

I  rose. 

A  big  iron  door  stood  open  at  the  side  of  the  room. 
"Good  morning,"  I  said,  and  stepped  into  the  safe. 
"Come  out,"  said  the  manager  coldly,  and  showed  me  the 
other  way. 

I  went  up  to  the  accountant's  wicket  and  poked  the  ball  of 
money  at  him  with  a  quick,  convulsive  movement  as  if  I  were 
doing  a  conjuring  trick. 

My  face  was  ghastly  pale. 

"Here,"  I  said,  "deposit  it."  The  tone  of  the  words  seemed 
to  mean,  "Let  us  do  this  painful  thing  while  the  fit  is  on  us." 

He  took  the  money  and  gave  it  to  another  clerk. 

He  made  me  write  the  sum  on  a  slip  and  sign  my  name  in  a 
book.  I  no  longer  knew  what  I  was  doing.  The  bank  swam 
before  my  eyes. 

"Is  it  deposited?"  I  asked  in  a  hollow,  vibrating  voice. 

"It  is,"  said  the  accountant. 

"Then  I  want  to  draw  a  cheque." 

My  idea  was  to  draw  out  six  dollars  of  it  for  present  use. 
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Some  one  gave  me  a  cheque-book  through  a  wicket  and  some 
one  else  began  telling  me  how  to  write  it  out.  The  people  in  the 
bank  had  the  impression  that  I  was  an  invalid  millionaire.  I 
wrote  something  on  the  cheque  and  thrust  it  in  at  the  clerk. 
He  looked  at  it. 

"What!  Are  you  drawing  it  all  out  again?"  he  asked  in 
surprise.  Then  I  realized  that  I  had  written  fifty-six  instead 
of  six.  I  was  too  far  gone  to  reason  now.  I  had  a  feeling  that 
it  was  impossible  to  explain  the  thing.  All  the  clerks  had 
stopped  writing  to  look  at  me. 

Reckless  with  misery,  I  made  a  plunge. 

"Yes,  the  whole  thing." 

"You  withdraw  your  money  from  the  bank?" 
"Every  cent  of  it" 

"Are  you  not  going  to  deposit  any  more?"  said  the  clerk, 
astonished. 
"Never." 

An  idiot  hope  struck  me  that  they  might  think  something 
had  insulted  me  while  I  was  writing  the  cheque  and  that  I  had 
changed  my  mind.  I  made  a  wretched  attempt  to  look  like 
a  man  with  a  fearfully  quick  temper. 

The  clerk  prepared  to  pay  the  money. 

"How  will  you  have  it?"  he  said. 

"What?" 

"How  will  you  have  it?" 

"Oh"  —  I  caught  his  meaning  and  answered  without  even 
trying  to  think  —  "in  fifties." 
He  gave  me  a  fifty-dollar  bill. 
"And  the  six?"  he  asked  dryly. 
"In  sixes,"  I  said. 
He  gave  it  me  and  I  rushed  out. 

As  the  big  door  swung  behind  me  I  caught  the  echo  of  a 
roar  of  laughter  that  went  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  bank.  Since 
then  I  bank  no  more.  I  keep  my  money  in  cash  in  my  trousers 
pocket  and  my  savings  in  silver  dollars  in  a  sock. 
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Note 

Page  314.  one  of  Pinkerton's  men.  A  detective  from  Pinkerton's, 
a  noted  private  detective  agency. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  How  are  the  bank  officials  characterized  here?  How  is  the 
natural  timidity  of  the  depositor  exaggerated  ? 

2.  Trace  the  emotional  experiences  of  this  novice.  Is  the  climax 
natural  or  expected  ? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  author  had  an  underlying  purpose  in  writing 
this  essay  ?  If  so,  what  is  it  ? 

4.  How  does  the  author  make  us  feel  that  he  can  see  a  joke  on 
himself  ?  Where  does  his  humor  reach  its  climax  ? 

5.  Recount  an  emotional  experience  of  your  own  in  a  personal  essay 
similar  to  this  one. 
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JOHN  GALSWORTHY 
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John  Galsworthy  (1867-1933),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  mod- 
ern writers,  had  an  interesting  literary  career.  After  achieving  great 
eminence  as  a  dramatist  he  began  to  write  novels,  and  in  this  new  field 
he  outstripped  his  earlier  fame.  In  both  these  fields  he  discussed  social 
problems  with  remarkable  sympathy  and  clear- visioned  justice. 

He  had  every  advantage  of  birth  and  education ;  for  he  came  of  a 
distinguished  and  cultured  Surrey  family  and  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Oxford.  After  studying  law  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he 
decided  not  to  practice  law,  but  to  write  about  it.  Two  years  of  travel 
in  Russia,  China,  Australia,  and  North  and  South  America  prepared 
him  for  his  new  profession,  and  he  was  soon  producing  literature 
rapidly.  He  wrote  eighteen  novels,  twenty-six  plays,  and  ten  volumes 
of  essays  and  sketches,  five  of  short  stories,  and  two  of  poetry. 

All  of  Galsworthy's  writing  is  good,  thoughtful,  sane,  and  judicial, 
most  of  it  dealing  with  problems  arising  from  industrial  situations  or 
with  the  legal  affairs  of  the  wealthy  merchant  class,  with  whom  he 
grew  up,  not  with  the  spectacular  side  of  law,  but  with  those  aspects 
which  deal  with  matters  outside  court,  such  as  counseling  and  wills. 
His  works  are  all  concerned  with  the  moral  aspect  of  human  action ; 
for  Galsworthy  always  protests,  calmly  but  forcefully,  against  in- 
justice, cruelty,  and  the  hard-heartedness  of  the  world.  Chief  among 
his  plays  are  Justice,  Strife,  The  Silver  Box,  and  Loyalties ;  his  great 
novel  is  The  Forsyte  Saga,  the  story  of  a  well-do-to  Victorian  family 
traced  through  several  generations  and  continued  in  some  _iine  shorter, 
sequel-like  novels. 

He  visited  America  in  1919  to  lecture  and  read  from  his  own 
works,  and  after  a  second  tour,  in  1930,  spent  the  winter  writing 
in  Arizona. 

In  1932  he  won  the  distinction  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  his  vast  and 
varied  contribution  to  modern  English  literature. 
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I KNEW  him  from  the  days  of  my  extreme  youth,  because  he 
made  my  father's  boots ;  inhabiting  with  his  elder  brother 
two  little  shops  let  into  one,  in  a  small  by-street  —  now  no 
more,  but  then  most  fashionably  placed  in  the  West  End. 

That  tenement  had  a  certain  quiet  distinction ;  there  was  no 
sign  upon  its  face  that  he  made  for  any  of  the  Royal  Family  — 
merely  his  own  German  name  of  Gessler  Brothers ;  and  in  the 
window  a  few  pairs  of  boots.  I  remember  that  it  always 
troubled  me  to  account  for  those  unvarying  boots  in  the  window, 
for  he  made  only  what  was  ordered,  reaching  nothing  down,  and 
it  seemed  so  inconceivable  that  what  he  made  could  ever  have 
failed  to  fit.  Had  he  bought  them  to  put  there?  That,  too, 
seemed  inconceivable.  He  would  never  have  tolerated  in  his 
house  leather  on  which  he  had  not  worked  himself.  Besides, 
they  were  too  beautiful  —  the  pair  of  pumps,  so  inexpressibly 
slim,  the  patent  leathers  with  cloth  tops,  making  water  come 
into  one's  mouth,  the  tall  brown  riding-boots  with  marvelous 
sooty  glow,  as  if,  though  new,  they  had  been  worn  a  hundred 
years.  Those  pairs  could  only  have  been  made  by  one  who  saw 
before  him  the  Soul  of  Boot  —  so  truly  were  they  prototypes  in- 
carnating the  very  spirit  of  all  footgear.  These  thoughts,  of 
course,  came  to  me  later,  though  even  when  I  was  promoted  to 
him,  at  the  age  of  perhaps  fourteen,  some  inkling  haunted  me 
of  the  dignity  of  himself  and  brother.  For  to  make  boots  — 
such  boots  as  he  made  —  seemed  to  me  then,  and  still  seems  to 
me,  mysterious  and  wonderful. 

I  remember  well  my  shy  remark,  one  day,  while  stretching 
out  to  him  my  youthful  foot : 

" Isn't  it  awfully  hard  to  do,  Mr.  Gessler?" 
And  his  answer,  given  with  a  sudden  smile  from  out  of  the 
sardonic  redness  of  his  beard :  ?t  Id  is  an  Ardt!" 

Himself,  he  was  a  little  as  if  made  from  leather,  with  his 
yellow  crinkly  face,  and  crinkly  reddish  hair  and  beard,  and 
neat  folds  slanting  down  his  cheeks  to  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 
and  his  guttural  and  one-toned  voice ;  for  leather  is  a  sardonic 
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substance,  and  stiff  and  slow  of  purpose.  And  that  was  the 
character  of  his  face,  save  that  his  eyes,  which  were  gray-blue, 
had  in  them  the  simple  gravity  of  one  secretly  possessed  by  the 
Ideal.  His  elder  brother  was  so  very  like  him  —  though  watery, 
paler  in  every  way,  with  a  great  industry  —  that  sometimes  in 
early  days  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  him  until  the  interview  was 
over.  Then  I  knew  that  it  was  he,  if  the  words,  ftI  will  ask 
my  brudder,"  had  not  been  spoken ;  and,  that,  if  they  had,  it 
was  his  elder  brother. 

When  one  grew  old  and  wild  and  ran  up  bills,  one  somehow 
never  ran  them  up  with  Gessler  Brothers.  It  would  not  have 
seemed  becoming  to  go  in  there  and  stretch  out  one's  foot  to 
that  blue  iron-spectacled  glance,  owing  him  for  more  than  — 
say  —  two  pairs,  just  the  comfortable  reassurance  that  one  was 
still  his  client. 

For  it  was  not  possible  to  go  to  him  very  often  —  his  boots 
lasted  terribly,  having  something  beyond  the  temporary  —  some, 
as  it  were,  essence  of  boot  stitched  into  them. 

One  went  in,  not  as  into  most  shops,  in  the  mood  of :  "Please 
serve  me,  and  let  me  go!"  but  restfully,  as  one  enters  a  church; 
and,  sitting  on  the  single  wooden  chair,  waited  —  for  there  was 
never  anybody  there.  Soon,  over  the  top  edge  of  that  sort  of 
well  —  rather  dark,  smelling  soothingly  of  leather  —  which 
formed  the  shop,  there  would  be  seen  his  face,  or  that  of  his 
elder  brother,  peering  down.  A  guttural  sound,  and  the  tip-tap 
of  bast  slippers  beating  the  narrow  wooden  stairs,  and  he  would 
Stand  before  one  without  coat,  a  little  bent,  in  leather  apron, 
with  sleeves  turned  back,  blinking  —  as  if  awakened  from  some 
dream  of  boots,  or  like  an  owl  surprised  in  daylight  and  an- 
noyed at  this  interruption. 

And  I  would  say :  "How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gessler  ?  Could  you 
make  me  a  pair  of  Russia  leather  boots  ?  " 

Without  a  word  he  would  leave  me,  retiring  whence  he  came, 
or  into  the  other  portion  of  the  shop,  and  I  would  continue  to 
rest  in  the  wooden  chair,  inhaling  the  incense  of  his  trade. 
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Soon  he  would  come  back,  holding  in  his  thin,  veined  hand  a 
piece  of  gold-brown  leather.  With  eyes  fixed  on  it,  he  would 
remark :  "What  a  beautiful  biece ! "  WTien  I,  too,  had  admired 
it,  he  would  speak  again.  "When  do  you  wand  dem?"  And  I 
would  answer:  "Oh!  As  soon  as  you  conveniently  can."  And 
he  would  say  :  "Tomorrow  fordnighd  ? "  Or  if  he  were  his  elder 
brother  :  "I  will  ask  my  brudder ! " 

Then  I  would  murmur:  "Thank  you!  Good-morning,  Mr. 
Gessler."  "  Goot-morning ! "  he  would  reply,  still  looking  at 
the  leather  in  his  hand.  And  as  I  moved  to  the  door,  I  would 
hear  the  tip-tap  of  his  bast  slippers  restoring  him,  up  the  stairs, 
to  his  dream  of  boots.  But  if  it  were  some  new  kind  of  footgear 
that  he  had  not  yet  made  me,  then  indeed  he  would  observe 
ceremony  —  divesting  me  of  my  boot  and  holding  it  long  in  his 
hand,  looking  at  it  with  eyes  at  once  critical  and  loving,  as  if 
recalling  the  glow  with  which  he  had  created  it,  and  rebuking 
the  way  in  which  one  had  disorganized  this  masterpiece.  Then, 
placing  my  foot  on  a  piece  of  paper,  he  would  two  or  three  times 
tickle  the  outer  edges  with  a  pencil  and  pass  his  nervous  fingers 
over  my  toes,  feeling  himself  into  the  heart  of  my  requirements. 

I  cannot  forget  that  day  on  which  I  had  occasion  to  say 
to  him:  "Mr.  Gessler,  that  last  pair  of  town  walking-boots 
creaked,  you  know." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  time  without  replying,  as  if  expecting 
me  to  withdraw  or  qualify  the  statement,  then  said : 

"Id  shouldn'd  'ave  greaked." 

"It  did,  I'm  afraid." 

"You  goddem  wed  before  dey  found  demselves?" 
"I  don't  think  so." 

At  that  he  lowered  his  eyes,  as  if  hunting  for  memory  of 
those  boots,  and  I  felt  sorry  I  had  mentioned  this  grave  thing. 

"Zend  dem  back!"  he  said ;  "I  will  look  at  dem." 

A  feeling  of  compassion  for  my  creaking  boots  surged  up  in 
me,  so  well  could  I  imagine  the  sorrowful  long  curiosity  of 
regard  which  he  would  bend  on  them. 
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"Zome  boods,"  he  said  slowly,  "are  bad  from  birdt.  If  I 
can  do  noding  wid  dem,  I  dake  dem  off  your  bill." 

Once  (once  only)  I  went  absent-mindedly  into  his  shop  in  a 
pair  of  boots  bought  in  an  emergency  at  some  large  firm's. 
He  took  my  order  without  showing  me  any  leather,  and  I  could 
feel  his  eyes  penetrating  the  inferior  integument  of  my  foot. 
At  last  he  said  : 

"Dose  are  nod  my  boods." 

The  tone  was  not  one  of  anger,  nor  of  sorrow,  nor  even  of 
contempt,  but  there  was  in  it  something  quiet  that  froze  the 
blood.  He  put  his  hand  down  and  pressed  a  finger  on  the  place 
where  the  left  boot,  endeavoring  to  be  fashionable,  was  not 
quite  comfortable. 

"Id  'urds  you  dere,"  he  said.  "Dose  big  virms  'ave  no  self- 
respect.  Drash!"  And  then,  as  if  something  had  given  way 
within  him,  he  spoke  long  and  bitterly.  It  was  the  only  time 
I  ever  heard  him  discuss  the  conditions  and  hardships  of  his 
trade. 

"Dey  get  id  all,"  he  said,  "dey  get  id  by  adverdisement,  nod 
by  work.  Dey  dake  id  away  from  us,  who  lofe  our  boods.  Id 
gomes  to  this  —  bresently  I  haf  no  work.  Every  year  id  gets 
less  —  you  will  see."  And  looking  at  his  lined  face  I  saw  things 

I  had  never  noticed  before,  bitter  things  and  bitter  struggle  — 
and  what  a  lot  of  gray  hairs  there  seemed  suddenly  in  his  red 
beard ! 

I I  As  best  I  could,  I  explained  the  circumstances  of  the  purchase 
of  those  ill-omened  boots.  But  his  face  and  voice  made  so  deep 
an  impression  that  during  the  next  few  minutes  I  ordered  many 
pairs.  Nemesis  fell!  They  lasted  more  terribly  than  ever. 
And  I  was  not  able  conscientiously  to  go  to  him  for  nearly 
two  years. 

When  at  last  I  went  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  outside  one 
of  the  two  little  windows  of  his  shop  another  name  was  painted, 
also  that  of  a  bootmaker  —  making,  of  course,  for  the  Royal 
Family.  The  old  familiar  boots,  no  longer  in  dignified  isolation, 
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were  huddled  in  the  single  window.  Inside,  the  now  contracted 
well  of  the  one  little  shop  was  more  scented  and  darker  than 
ever.  And  it  was  longer  than  usual,  too,  before  a  face  peered 
down,  and  the  tip-tap  of  the  bast  slippers  began.  At  last  he 
stood  before  me,  and,  gazing  through  those  rusty  iron  spectacles, 
said : 

"Mr.  — ,  isn'd  it?" 

"Ah!  Mr.  Gessler,"  I  stammered,  "but  your  boots  are  really 
too  good,  you  know!  See,  these  are  quite  decent  still!"  And  I 
stretched  out  to  him  my  foot.  He  looked  at  it. 

"Yes,"  he  said ;  "beople  do  not  wand  good  boods,  id  seems." 

To  get  away  from  his  reproachful  eyes  and  voice  I  hastily 
remarked  :  "What  have  you  done  to  your  shop  ?" 

He  answered  quietly:  "Id  was  too  exbensif.  Do  you  wand 
some  boods  ?  "  * 

I  ordered  three  pairs,  though  I  had  only  wanted  two,  and 
quickly  left.  I  had,  I  do  not  know  quite  what  feeling  of  being 
part,  in  his  mind,  of  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  or  not  perhaps 
so  much  against  him  as  against  his  idea  of  boot.  One  does  not, 
I  suppose,  care  to  feel  like  that ;  for  it  was  again  many  months 
before  my  next  visit  to  his  shop,  paid,  I  remember,  with  the 
feeling:  "Oh!  well,  I  can't  leave  the  old  boy  —  so  here  goes! 
Perhaps  it'll  be  his  elder  brother!" 

For  his  elder  brother,  I  knew,  had  not  character  enough  to 
reproach  me,  even  dumbly. 

And,  to  my  relief,  in  the  shop  there  did  appear  to  be  his  elder 
brother,  handling  a  piece  of  leather. 

"Well,  Mr.  Gessler,"  I  said,  "how  are  you?" 

He  came  close,  and  peered  at  me. 

"I  am  breddy  well,"  he  said  slowly ;  "but  my  elder  brudder 
is  dead." 

And  I  saw  that  it  was  indeed  himself  —  but  how  aged  and 
wan!  And  never  before  had  I  heard  him  mention  his  brother. 
Much  shocked,  I  murmured  :  "Oh!  I  am  sorry." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "he  was  a  good  man,  he  made  a  good 
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bood ;  but  he  is  dead."  And  he  touched  the  top  of  his  head, 
where  the  hair  had  suddenly  gone  as  thin  as  it  had  been  on 
that  of  his  poor  brother,  to  indicate,  I  suppose,  the  cause  of 
death.  "He  could  nod  ged  over  losing  de  oder  shop.  Do  you 
wand  any  boods?"  And  he  held  up  the  leather  in  his  hand. 
"Id's  a  beaudiful  biece." 

I  ordered  several  pairs.  It  was  very  long  before  they  came  — 
but  they  were  better  than  ever.  One  simply  could  not  wear 
them  out.  And  soon  after  that  I  went  abroad. 

It  was  over  a  year  before  I  was  again  in  London.  And  the 
first  shop  I  went  to  was  my  old  friend's.  I  had  left  a  man  of 
sixty,  I  came  back  to  one  of  seventy-five,  pinched  and  worn  and 
tremulous,  who  genuinely,  this  time,  did  not  at  first  know  me. 

"Oh !  Mr.  Gessler,"  I  said,  sick  at  heart ;  "how  splendid  your 
boots  are !  See,  I've  been  wearing  this  pair  nearly  all  the  time 
I've  been  abroad;  and  they're  not  half  worn  out,  are  they?" 

He  looked  long  at  my  boots  —  a  pair  of  Russia  leather,  and 
his  face  seemed  to  regain  steadiness.  Putting  his  hand  on  my 
instep,  he  said : 

"Do  dey  vid  you  here?  I  'ad  drouble  wid  dat  bair,  I  re- 
member." 

I  assured  him  that  they  had  fitted  beautifully. 

"Do  you  wand  any  boods?"  he  said.  "I  can  make  dem 
quickly ;  id  is  a  slack  dime." 

I  answered  :  "  Please,  please !  I  want  boots  all  round  —  every 
kind!" 

"I  will  make  a  vresh  model.  Your  food  must  be  bigger." 
And  with  utter  slowness,  he  traced  round  my  foot,  and  felt 
my  toes,  only  once  looking  up  to  say : 

"Did  I  dell  you  my  brudder  was  dead?" 

To  watch  him  was  painful,  so  feeble  had  he  grown ;  I  was 
glad  to  get  away. 

I  had  given  those  boots  up,  when  one  evening  they  came. 
Opening  the  parcel,  I  set  the  four  pairs  out  in  a  row.  Then 
one  by  one  I  tried  them  on.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  In 
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shape  and  fit,  in  finish  and  quality  of  leather,  they  were  the 
best  he  had  ever  made  me.  And  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
town  walking-boots  I  found  his  bill.  The  amount  was  the  same 
as  usual,  but  it  gave  me  quite  a  shock.  He  had  never  sent  it  in 
till  quarter  day.  I  flew  downstairs,  and  wrote  a  check,  and 
posted  it  at  once  with  my  own  hand.  A  week  later,  passing  the 
little  street,  I  thought  I  would  go  in  and  tell  him  how  splendidly 
the  new  boots  fitted.  But  when  I  came  to  where  his  shop  had 
been,  his  name  was  gone.  Still  there,  in  the  window,  were  the 
slim  pumps,  the  patent  leathers  with  cloth  tops,  the  sooty 
riding-boots. 

I  went  in,  very  much  disturbed.  In  the  two  little  shops  — 
again  made  into  one  —  was  a  young  man  with  an  English  face. 

"Mr.  Gessler  in?"  I  said. 

He  gave  me  a  strange,  ingratiating  look. 

"No,  sir,"  he  said,  "no.  But  we  can  attend  to  anything  with 
pleasure.  We've  taken  the  shop  over.  You've  seen  our  name, 
no  doubt,  next  door.  We  make  for  some  very  good  people." 

"Yes,  yes,"  I  said;  "but  Mr.  Gessler?" 

"Oh!"  he  answered;  "dead." 

"Dead!  But  I  only  received  these  boots  from  him  last 
Wednesday  week." 

"Ah!"  he  said;  "a  shockin'  go.  Poor  old  man  starved 
'imself." 

"Good  God!" 

"Slow  starvation,  the  doctor  called  it!  You  see  he  went  to 
work  in  such  a  way !  Would  keep  the  shop  on ;  wouldn't  have 
a  soul  touch  his  boots  except  himself.  When  he  got  an  order, 
it  took  him  such  a  time.  People  won't  wait.  He  lost  everybody. 
And  there  he'd  sit,  goin'  on  and  on  —  I  will  say  that  for  him  — 
not  a  man  in  London  made  a  better  boot!  But  look  at  the 
competition!  He  never  advertised!  Would  'ave  the  best 
leather,  too,  and  do  it  all  'imself.  Well,  there  it  is.  What  could 
you  expect  with  his  ideas  ?  " 

"But  starvation  — ! " 
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"That  may  be  a  bit  flowery,  as  the  sayin'  is  —  but  I  know 
myself  he  was  sittin'  over  his  boots  day  and  night,  to  the  very 
last  You  see  I  used  to  watch  'im.  Never  gave  'imself  tune  to 
eat|  never  had  a  penny  in  the  house.  All  went  in  rent  and 
leather.  How  he  lived  so  long  I  don't  know.  He  regular  let 
his  fire  go  out.  He  was  a  character.  But  he  made  good  boots. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "he  made  good  boots." 

And  I  turned  and  went  out  quickly,  for  I  did  not  want  that 
youth  to  know  that  I  could  hardly  see. 

Note 

Page  320.  bast  slippers.  Slippers  made  of  the  inner  fiber  of  a  woody 
tree,  sueh  as  the  linden,  or  bass.  The  fiber  is  cut  into  strips  and  used 
for  making  rope,  cordage,  and  matting. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1  Through  what  incidents  and  by  what  literary  means  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  old  bootmaker  gradually  disclosed?  How  does 
he  resemble  his  own  leather  ? 

2.  Why  had  the  firm  lost  their  business?  How  was  their  business 
an  "art"? 

3.  In  what  various  ways  did  the  customer  show  his  deep  sympathy 
for  the  bootmaker  ? 

4  What  is  the  real  idea  underlying  the  tale?  What  present-day 
economic  problems  does  it  suggest?  Does  the  author  suggest  any 
improvement  in  which  we  can  take  part  ?  What  direct  bearing  has  the 
thought  of  this  essay  on  your  own  immediate  work  ? 

5.  How  can  this  essay  be  considered  as  a  standard  of  quality  in  the 
literary  field  ? 
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HELEN  KELLER 

iimmmiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiimmmmiimiimiiiiimiiii  i  in  i  in  i  ii  i  ii  minimi  mi  mini  in  iiiiiiiiiiimn  in 

Helen  Keller  (1880-  ),  one  of  our  age's  leading  personalities,  is 
a  living  example  of  the  triumph  of  mind  over  bodily  ills.  She  was  born 
at  Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  of  colonial  stock.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
months,  as  the  result  of  a  serious  illness,  she  became  blind,  deaf,  and 
dumb.  As  she  had  early  given  promise  of  intellectual  ability,  her  par- 
ents, when  she  was  seven  years  old,  consulted  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
inventor  of  the  telephone,  who  was  famed  for  his  work  among  the  deaf. 
He  suggested  securing  a  teacher  from  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  With  the  arrival  of  Miss  Anne  Sullivan  (Mrs.  John  Macy), 
Helen  learned  to  read,  write,  and  speak,  and  later  attended  Radcliffe 
College,  from  which  she  received  her  A.B.  degree  in  1904.  Since  then 
she  has  climbed  steadily  to  undreamed  heights  of  greatness.  She  has 
received  a  number  of  degrees  from  various  institutions  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  has  lectured,  and  has  written  some  well-known  books, 
including  The  World  I  Live  in  and  Out  of  the  Dark. 

Today  Miss  Keller  lives  a  normal  life.  She  speaks  with  anima- 
tion, and  describes  with  astounding  brilliance  things  she  has  never 
seen  or  heard.  Her  lectures  and  writing  have  therefore  won  a  high 
place  in  literature.  Devoting  herself  mainly  to  passing  on  to  others 
who  are  similarly  afflicted  some  of  the  goodness  and  kindness  she  has 
met,  she  has  been  the  means  of  raising  one  half  of  the  two-million- 
dollar  fund  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

itiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

§ 

A  LL  of  us  have  read  thrilling  stories  in  which  the  hero  had 
-£~V  only  a  limited  and  specified  time  to  live.  Sometimes  it  was 
as  long  as  a  year ;  sometimes  as  short  as  twenty -four  hours.  But 
always  we  were  interested  in  discovering  just  how  the  doomed 
man  chose  to  spend  his  last  days  or  his  last  hours.  I  speak,  of 
course,  of  free  men  who  have  a  choice,  not  condemned  criminals 
whose  sphere  of  activities  is  strictly  delimited. 
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Such  stories  set  us  thinking,  wondering  what  we  should  do 
under  similar  circumstances.  What  events,  what  experiences, 
what  associations  should  we  crowd  into  those  last  hours  as 
mortal  beings  ?  What  happiness  should  we  find  in  reviewing  the 
past,  what  regrets  ? 

Sometimes  I  have  thought  it  would  be  an  excellent  rule  to 
live  each  day  as  if  we  should  die  tomorrow.  Such  an  attitude 
would  emphasize  sharply  the  values  of  life.  We  should  live  each 
day  with  a  gentleness,  a  vigor,  and  a  keenness  of  appreciation 
which  are  often  lost  when  time  stretches  before  us  in  the  con- 
stant panorama  of  more  days  and  months  and  years  to  come. 
There  are  those,  of  course,  who  would  adopt  the  epicurean 
motto  of  "Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,"  but  most  people  would 
be  chastened  by  the  certainty  of  impending  death. 

In  stories,  the  doomed  hero  is  usually  saved  at  the  last 
minute  by  some  stroke  of  fortune,  but  almost  always  his  sense 
of  values  is  changed.  He  becomes  more  appreciative  of  the 
meaning  of  life  and  its  permanent  spiritual  values.  It  has  often 
been  noted  that  those  who  live,  or  have  lived,  in  the  shadow 
of  death  bring  a  mellow  sweetness  to  everything  they  do. 

Most  of  us,  however,  take  life  for  granted.  We  know  that  one 
day  we  must  die,  but  usually  we  picture  that  day  as  far  in  the 
future.  When  we  are  in  buoyant  health,  death  is  all  but  un- 
imaginable. We  seldom  think  of  it.  The  days  stretch  out  in  an 
endless  vista.  So  we  go  about  our  petty  tasks,  hardly  aware  of 
our  listless  attitude  toward  life. 

The  same  lethargy,  I  am  afraid,  characterizes  the  use  of  all 
our  faculties  and  senses.  Only  the  deaf  appreciate  hearing,  only 
the  blind  realize  the  manifold  blessings  that  lie  in  sight.  Par- 
ticularly does  this  observation  apply  to  those  who  have  lost 
sight  and  hearing  in  adult  life.  But  those  who  have  never 
suffered  impairment  of  sight  or  hearing  seldom  make  the  full- 
est use  of  these  blessed  faculties.  Their  eyes  and  ears  take  in  all 
sights  and  sounds  hazily,  without  concentration  and  with  little 
appreciation.  It  is  the  same  old  story  of  not  being  grateful  for 
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what  we  have  until  we  lose  it,  of  not  being  conscious  of  health 
until  we  are  ill. 

I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  each  human 
being  were  stricken  blind  and  deaf  for  a  few  days  at  some  time 
during  his  early  adult  life.  .Darkness  would  make  him  more 
appreciative  of  sight;  silence  would  teach  him  the  joys  of 
sound. 

Now  and  then  I  have  tested  my  seeing  friends  to  discover 
what  they  see.  Recently  I  was  visited  by  a  very  good  friend 
•  who  had  just  returned  from  a  long  walk  in  the  woods,  and  I 
asked  her  what  she  had  observed.  "Nothing  in  particular," 
she  replied.  I  might  have  been  incredulous  had  I  not  been  ac- 
customed to  such  responses,  for  long  ago  I  became  convinced 
that  the  seeing  see  little. 

How  was  it  possible,  I  asked  myself,  to  walk  for  an  hour 
through  the  woods  and  see  nothing  worthy  of  note?  I  who 
cannot  see  find  hundreds  of  things  to  interest  me  through  mere 
touch.  I  feel  the  delicate  symmetry  of  a  leaf.  I  pass  my  hands 
lovingly  about  the  smooth  skin  of  a  silver  birch,  or  the  rough 
shaggy  bark  of  a  pine.  In  spring  I  touch  the  branches  of  trees 
hopefully  in  search  of  a  bud,  the  first  sign  of  awakening  Nature 
after  her  winter's  sleep.  I  feel  the  delightful,  velvety  texture  of 
a  flower,  and  discover  its  remarkable  convolutions ;  and  some- 
thing of  the  miracle  of  Nature  is  revealed  to  me.  Occasionally, 
if  I  am  very  fortunate,  I  place  my  hand  gently  on  a  small  tree 
and  feel  the  happy  quiver  of  a  bird  in  full  song.  I  am  delighted 
to  have  the  cool  waters  of  a  brook  rush  through  my  open 
fingers.  To  me  a  lush  carpet  of  pine  needles  or  spongy  grass  is 
more  welcome  than  the  most  luxurious  Persian  rug.  To  me  the 
pageant  of  seasons  is  a  thrilling  and  unending  drama,  the  action 
of  which  streams  through  my  finger  tips. 

At  times  my  heart  cries  out  with  longing  to  see  all  these 
things.  If  I  can  get  so  much  pleasure  from  mere  touch,  how 
much  more  beauty  must  be  revealed  by  sight.  Yet,  those  who 
have  eyes  apparently  see  little.   The  panorama  of  color  and 
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action  which  fills  the  world  is  taken  for  granted.  It  is  human, 
perhaps,  to  appreciate  little  that  which  we  have  and  to  long  for 
that  which  we  have  not,  but  it  is  a  great  pity  that  in  the  world 
of  light  the  gift  of  sight  is  used  only  as  a  mere  convenience 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  adding  fullness  to  life. 

If  I  were  the  president  of  a  university  I  should  establish  a 
compulsory  course  in  "How  to  Use  Your  Eyes."  The  professor 
would  try  to  show  his  pupils  how  they  could  add  joy  to  their 
lives  by  really  seeing  what  passes  unnoticed  before  them.  He 
would  try  to  awake  their  dormant  and  sluggish  faculties. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  by  imagining  what  I  should 
most  like  to  see  if  I  were  given  the  use  of  my  eyes,  say,  for  just 
three  days.  And  while  I  am  imagining,  suppose  you,  too,  set 
your  mind  to  work  on  the  problem  of  how  you  would  use  your 
own  eyes  if  you  had  only  three  more  days  to  see.  If  with  the 
oncoming  darkness  of  the  third  night  you  knew  that  the  sun 
would  never  rise  for  you  again,  how  would  you  spend  those 
three  precious  intervening  days  ?  What  would  you  most  want 
to  let  your  gaze  rest  upon  ? 

I,  naturally,  should  want  most  to  see  the  things  which  have 
become  dear  to  me  through  my  years  of  darkness.  You,  too, 
would  want  to  let  your  eyes  rest  long  on  the  things  that  have 
become  dear  to  you  so  that  you  could  take  the  memory  of 
them  with  you  into  the  night  that  loomed  before  you. 

If,  by  some  miracle,  I  were  granted  three  seeing  days,  to  be 
followed  by  a  relapse  into  darkness,  I  should  divide  the  period 
into  three  parts. 

On  the  first  day,  I  should  want  to  see  the  people  whose  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  and  companionship  have  made  my  life 
worth  living.  First  I  should  like  to  gaze  long  upon  the  face  of 
my  dear  teacher,  Mrs.  Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  who  came  to  me 
when  I  was  a  child  and  opened  the  outer  world  to  me.  I  should 
want  not  merely  to  see  the  outline  of  her  face,  so  that  I  could 
cherish  it  in  my  memory,  but  to  study  that  face  and  find  in  it 
the  living  evidence  of  the  sympathetic  tenderness  and  patience 
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with  which  she  accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  my  education. 
I  should  like  to  see  in  her  eyes  that  strength  of  character  which 
has  enabled  her  to  stand  firm  in  the  face  of  difficulties,  and 
that  compassion  for  all  humanity  which  she  has  revealed  to 
me  so  often. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  see  into  the  heart  of  a  friend 
through  that  ?? window  of  the  soul,"  the  eye.  I  can  only  "see" 
through  my  finger  tips  the  outline  of  a  face.  I  can  detect 
laughter,  sorrow,  and  many  other  obvious  emotions.  I  know 
my  friends  from  the  feel  of  their  faces.  But  I  cannot  really 
picture  their  personalities  by  touch.  I  know  their  personalities, 
of  course,  through  other  means,  through  the  thoughts  they  ex- 
press to  me,  through  whatever  of  their  actions  are  revealed  to 
me.  But  I  am  denied  that  deeper  understanding  of  them  which 
I  am  sure  would  come  through  sight  of  them,  through  watching 
their  reactions  to  various  expressed  thoughts  and  circumstances, 
through  noting  the  immediate  and  fleeting  reactions  of  their 
eyes  and  countenance. 

Friends  who  are  near  to  me  I  know  well,  because  through  the 
months  and  years  they  reveal  themselves  to  me  in  all  their 
phases;  but  of  casual  friends  I  have  only  an  incomplete  im- 
pression, an  impression  gained  from  a  handclasp,  from  spoken 
words  which  I  take  from  their  lips  with  my  finger  tips,  or  which 
they  tap  into  the  palm  of  my  hand. 

How  much  easier,  how  much  more  satisfying  it  is  for  you 
who  can  see  to  grasp  quickly  the  essential  qualities  of  another 
person  by  watching  the  subtleties  of  expression,  the  quiver  of  a 
muscle,  the  flutter  of  a  hand.  But  does  it  ever  occur  to  you  to 
use  your  sight  to  see  into  the  inner  nature  of  a  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance ?  Do  not  most  of  you  seeing  people  grasp  casually 
the  outward  features  of  a  face  and  let  it  go  at  that  ? 

For  instance,  can  you  describe  accurately  the  faces  of  five 
good  friends  ?  Some  of  you  can,  but  many  cannot.  As  an  ex- 
periment, I  have  questioned  husbands  of  long  standing  about 
the  color  of  their  wives'  eyes,  and  often  they  express  embarrassed 
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confusion  and  admit  that  they  do  not  know.  And,  incidentally, 
it  is  a  chronic  complaint  of  wives  that  their  husbands  do  not 
notice  new  dresses,  new  hats,  and  changes  in  household  ar- 
rangements. 

The  eyes  of  seeing  persons  soon  become  accustomed  to  the 
routine  of  their  surroundings,  and  they  actually  see  only  the 
startling  and  spectacular.  But  even  in  viewing  the  most  spec- 
tacular sights  the  eyes  are  lazy.  Court  records  reveal  every  day 
how  inaccurately  "eyewitnesses"  see.  A  given  event  will  be 
"seen"  in  several  different  ways  by  as  many  witnesses.  Some 
see  more  than  others,  but  few  see  everything  that  is  within  the 
range  of  their  vision. 

Oh,  the  things  that  I  should  see  if  I  had  the  power  of  sight 
for  just  three  days ! 

The  first  day  would  be  a  busy  one.  I  should  call  to  me  all 
my  dear  friends  and  look  long  into  their  faces,  imprinting  upon 
my  mind  the  outward  evidences  of  the  beauty  that  is  within 
them.  I  should  let  my  eyes  rest,  too,  on  the  face  of  a  baby,  so 
that  I  could  catch  a  vision  of  the  eager,  innocent  beauty  which 
precedes  the  individual's  consciousness  of  the  conflicts  which 
life  develops. 

And  I  should  like  to  look  into  the  loyal,  trusting  eyes  of  my 
dogs  —  the  grave,  canny  little  Scottie,  Darkie,  and  the  stalwart, 
understanding  Great  Dane,  Helga,  whose  warm,  tender,  and 
playful  friendships  are  so  comforting  to  me. 

On  that  busy  first  day  I  should  also  view  the  small  simple 
things  of  my  home.  I  want  to  see  the  warm  colors  in  the  rugs 
under  my  feet,  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  the  intimate  trifles  that 
transform  a  house  into  home.  My  eyes  would  rest  respectfully 
on  the  books  in  raised  type  which  I  have  read,  but  they  would 
be  more  eagerly  interested  in  the  printed  books  which  seeing 
people  can  read,  for  during  the  long  night  of  my  life  the  books 
I  have  read  and  those  which  have  been  read  to  me  have  built 
themselves  into  a  great  shining  lighthouse,  revealing  to  me  the 
deepest  channels  of  human  life  and  the  human  spirit. 
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In  the  afternoon  of  that  first  seeing  day,  I  should  take  a  long 
walk  in  the  woods  and  intoxicate  my  eyes  on  the  beauties  of 
the  world  of  Nature,  trying  desperately  to  absorb  in  a  few  hours 
the  vast  splendor  which  is  constantly  unfolding  itself  to  those 
who  can  see.  On  the  way  home  from  my  woodland  jaunt  my 
path  would  lie  near  a  farm  so  that  I  might  see  the  patient  horses 
ploughing  in  the  field  (perhaps  I  should  see  only  a  tractor!) 
and  the  serene  content  of  men  living  close  to  the  soil.  And  I 
should  pray  for  the  glory  of  a  colorful  sunset. 

When  dusk  had  fallen,  I  should  experience  the  double  de- 
light of  being  able  to  se.e  by  artificial  light,  which  the  genius 
of  man  has  created  to  extend  the  power  of  his  sight  when 
Nature  decrees  darkness. 

In  the  night  of  that  first  day  of  sight,  I  should  not  be  able  to 
sleep,  so  full  would  be  my  mind  of  the  memories  of  the  day. 

The  next  day  —  the  second  day  of  sight  —  I  should  arise 
with  the  dawn  and  see  the  thrilling  miracle  by  which  night  is 
transformed  into  day.  I  should  behold  with  awe  the  magnificent 
panorama  of  light  with  which  the  sun  awakens  the  sleeping  earth. 

This  day  I  should  devote  to  a  hasty  glimpse  of  the  world, 
past  and  present.  I  should  want  to  see  the  pageant  of  man's 
progress,  the  kaleidoscope  of  the  ages.  How  can  so  much  be 
compressed  into  one  day?  Through  the  museums,  of  course. 
Often  I  have  visited  the  New  York  Museum  of  Natural  History 
to  touch  with  my  hands  many  of  the  objects  there  exhibited, 
but  I  have  longed  to  see  with  my  eyes  the  condensed  history 
of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  displayed  there  —  animals  and 
the  races  of  men  pictured  in  their  native  environment ;  gigantic 
carcasses  of  dinosaurs  and  mastodons  which  roamed  the  earth 
long  before  man  appeared,  with  his  tiny  stature  and  powerful 
brain,  to  conquer  the  animal  kingdom ;  realistic  presentations 
of  the  processes  of  evolution  in  animals,  in  man,  and  in  the 
implements  which  man  has  used  to  fashion  for  himself  a  secure 
home  on  this  planet ;  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  aspects  of 
natural  history. 
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I  wonder  how  many  readers  of  this  article  have  viewed  this 
panorama  of  the  face  of  living  things  as  pictured  in  that  in- 
spiring museum.  Many,  of  course,  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  I  am  sure  that  many  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
have  not  made  use  of  it.  There,  indeed,  is  a  place  to  use  your 
eyes.  You  who  see  can  spend  many  fruitful  days  there,  but  I, 
with  my  imaginary  three  days  of  sight,  could  only  take  a  hasty 
glimpse,  and  pass  on. 

My  next  stop  would  be  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
for  just  as  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  reveals  the  material 
aspects  of  the  w§orld,  so  does  the  Metropolitan  show  the  myriad 
facets  of  the  human  spirit.  Throughout  the  history  of  humanity 
the  urge  to  artistic  expression  has  been  almost  as  powerful  as 
the  urge  for  food,  shelter,  and  procreation.  And  here,  in  the  vast 
chambers  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  is  unfolded  before  me 
the  spirit  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  as  expressed  in  their  art. 
I  know  well  through  my  hands  the  sculptured  gods  and  god- 
desses of  the  ancient  Nile-land.  I  have  felt  copies  of  Parthenon 
friezes,  and  I  have  sensed  the  rhythmic  beauty  of  charging 
Athenian  warriors.  Apollos  and  Venuses  and  the  Winged 
Victory  of  Samothrace  are  friends  of  my  finger  tips.  The 
gnarled,  bearded  features  of  Homer  are  dear  to  me,  for  he,  too, 
knew  blindness. 

My  hands  have  lingered  upon  the  living  marble  of  Roman 
sculpture  as  well  as  that  of  later  generations.  I  have  passed  my 
hands  over  a  plaster  cast  of  Michelangelo's  inspiring  and  heroic 
Moses ;  I  have  sensed  the  power  of  Rodin ;  I  have  been  awed 
by  the  devoted  spirit  of  Gothic  wood  carving.  These  arts  which 
can  be  touched  have  meaning  for  me,  but  even  they  were  meant 
to  be  seen  rather  than  felt,  and  I  can  only  guess  at  the  beauty 
which  remains  hidden  from  me.  I  can  admire  the  simple  lines 
of  a  Greek  vase,  but  its  figured  decorations  are  lost  to  me. 

So  on  this,  my  second  day  of  sight,  I  should  try  to  probe  into 
the  soul  of  man  through  his  art.  The  things  I  knew  through 
touch  I  should  now  see.  More  splendid  still,  the  whole  magnifi- 
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cent  world  of  painting  would  be  opened  to  me,  from  the  Italian 
Primitives,  with  their  serene  religious  devotion,  to  the  Moderns, 
with  their  feverish  visions.  I  should  look  deep  into  the  canvases 
of  Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Titian,  Rembrandt.  I  should 
want  to  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  warm  colors  of  Veronese,  study 
the  mysteries  of  El  Greco,  catch  a  new  vision  of  Nature  from 
Corot.  Oh,  there  is  so  much  rich  meaning  and  beauty  in  the  art 
of  the  ages  for  you  who  have  eyes  to  see ! 

Upon  my  short  visit  to  this  temple  of  art  I  should  not  be  able 
to  review  a  fraction  of  that  great  world  of  art  which  is  open 

to  you.  I  should  be  able  to  get  only  a  superficial  impression. 

Artists  tell  me  that  for  a  deep  and  true  appreciation  of  art  one 

must  educate  the  eye.  One  must  learn  through  experience  to 

weigh  the  merits  of  line,  of  composition,  of  form  and  color. 

If  I  had  eyes,  how  happily  would  I  embark  upon  so  fascinating 
a  study!  Yet  I  am  told  that,  to  many  of  you  who  have  eyes 

to  see,  the  world  of  art  is  a  dark  night,  unexplored  and  un- 

illuminated. 

It  would  be  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  should  leave  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  which  contains  the  key  to  beauty  —  a 
beauty  so  neglected.  Seeing  persons,  however,  do  not  need  a 
Metropolitan  to  find  this  key  to  beauty.  The  same  key  lies 
waiting  in  smaller  museums,  and  in  books  on  the  shelves  of 
even  small  libraries.  But  naturally,  in  my  limited  time  of 
imaginary  sight,  I  should  choose  the  place  where  the  key  un- 
locks the  greatest  treasures  in  the  shortest  time. 

The  evening  of  my  second  day  of  sight  I  should  spend  at  a 
theater  or  at  the  movies.  Even  now  I  often  attend  theatrical 
performances  of  all  sorts,  but  the  action  of  the  play  must  be 
spelled  into  my  hand  by  a  companion.  But  how  I  should  like  to 
see  with  my  own  eyes  the  fascinating  figure  of  Hamlet,  or  the 
gusty  Falstaff  amid  colorful  Elizabethan  trappings!  How  I 
should  like  to  follow  each  movement  of  the  graceful  Hamlet, 
each  strut  of  the  hearty  Falstaff !  And  since  I  could  see  only  one 
play,  I  should  be  confronted  by  a  many-horned  dilemma,  for 
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there  are  scores  of  plays  I  should  want  to  see.  You  who  have 
eyes  can  see  any  you  like.  How  many  of  you,  I  wonder,  when 
you  gaze  at  a  play,  a  movie,  or  any  spectacle,  realize  and  give 
thanks  for  the  miracle  of  sight  which  enables  you  to  enjoy  its 
color,  grace,  and  movement  ? 

I  cannot  enjoy  the  beauty  of  rhythmic  movement  except  in 
a  sphere  restricted  to  the  touch  of  my  hands.  I  can  vision  only 
dimly  the  grace  of  a  Pavlowa,  although  I  know  something  of 
the  delight  of  rhythm,  for  often  I  can  sense  the  beat  of  music 
as  it  vibrates  through  the  floor.  I  can  well  imagine  that  cadenced 
motion  must  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  in  the  world. 
I  have  been  able  to  gather  something  of  this  by  tracing  with 
my  fingers  the  lines  in  sculptured  marble ;  if  this  static  grace 
can  be  so  lovely,  how  much  more  acute  must  be  the  thrill  of 
seeing  grace  in  motion. 

One  of  my  dearest  memories  is  of  the  time  when  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson allowed  me  to  touch  his  face  and  hands  as  he  went 
through  some  of  the  gestures  and  speeches  of  his  beloved  Rip 
Van  Winkle.  I  was  able  to  catch  thus  a  meager  glimpse  of  the 
world  of  drama,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  of  that 
moment.  But,  oh,  how  much  I  must  miss,  and  how  much 
pleasure  you  seeing  ones  can  derive  from  watching  and  hearing 
the  interplay  of  speech  and  movement  in  the  unfolding  of  a 
dramatic  performance!  If  I  could  see  only  one  play,  I  should 
know  how  to  picture  in  my  mind  the  action  of  a  hundred  plays 
which  I  have  read  or  had  transferred  to  me  through  the  medium 
of  the  manual  alphabet. 

So,  through  the  evening  of  my  second  imaginary  day  of 
sight,  the  great  figures  of  dramatic  literature  would  crowd 
sleep  from  my  eyes. 

The  following  morning,  I  should  again  greet  the  dawn, 
anxious  to  discover  new  delights,  for  I  am  sure  that,  for  those 
who  have  eyes  which  really  see,  the  dawn  of  each  day  must  be 
a  perpetually  new  revelation  of  beauty. 

This,  according  to  the  terms  of  my  imagined  miracle,  is  to  be 
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my  third  and  last  day  of  sight.  I  shall  have  no  time  to  waste  in 
regrets  or  longings ;  there  is  too  much  to  see.  The  first  day  I 
devoted  to  my  friends,  animate  and  inanimate.  The  second  re- 
vealed to  me  the  history  of  man  and  Nature.  Today  I  shall 
spend  in  the  workaday  world  of  the  present,  amid  the  haunts 
of  men  going  about  the  business  of  life.  And  where  can  one 
find  so  many  activities  and  conditions  of  men  as  in  New  York  ? 
So  the  city  becomes  my  destination. 

I  start  from  my  home  in  the  quiet  little  suburb  of  Forest 
Hills,  Long  Island.  Here,  surrounded  by  green  lawns,  trees, 
and  flowers,  are  neat  little  houses,  happy  with  the  voices  and 
movements  of  wives  and  children,  havens  of  peaceful  rest  for 
men  who  toil  in  the  city.  I  drive  across  the  lacy  structure  of 
steel  which  spans  the  East  River,  and  I  get  a  new  and  startling 
vision  of  the  power  and  ingenuity  of  the  mind  of  man.  Busy 
boats  chug  and  scurry  about  the  river  —  racy  speed  boats, 
stolid,  snorting  tugs.  If  I  had  long  days  of  sight  ahead,  I  should 
spend  many  of  them  watching  the  delightful  activity  upon  the 
river. 

I  look  ahead,  and  before  me  rise  the  fantastic  towers  of  New 
York,  a  city  that  seems  to  have  stepped  from  the  pages  of  a 
fairy  story.  What  an  awe-inspiring  sight,  these  glittering  spires, 
these  vast  banks  of  stone  and  steel  —  structures  such  as  the  gods 
might  build  for  themselves!  This  animated  picture  is  a  part 
of  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  every  day.  How  many,  I 
wonder,  give  it  so  much  as  a  second  glance  ?  Very  few,  I  fear. 
Their  eyes  are  blind  to  this  magnificent  sight  because  it  is  so 
familiar  to  them. 

I  hurry  to  the  top  of  one  of  those  gigantic  structures,  the 
Empire  State  Building,  for  there,  a  short  time  ago,  I  "saw" 
the  city  below  through  the  eyes  of  my  secretary.  I  am  anxious 
to  compare  my  fancy  with  reality.  I  am  sure  I  should  not  be 
disappointed  in  the  panorama  spread  out  before  me,  for  to  me 
it  would  be  a  vision  of  another  world. 

Now  I  begin  my  rounds  of  the  city.  First,  I  stand  at  a  busy 
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corner,  merely  looking  at  people,  trying  by  sight  of  them  to 
understand  something  of  their  lives.  I  see  smiles,  and  I  am 
happy.  I  see  serious  determination,  and  I  am  proud.  I  see 
suffering,  and  I  am  compassionate. 

I  stroll  down  Fifth  Avenue.  I  throw  my  eyes  out  of  focus, 
so  that  I  see  no  particular  object  but  only  a  seething  kaleido- 
scope of  color.  I  am  certain  that  the  colors  of  women's  dresses 
moving  in  a  throng  must  be  a  gorgeous  spectacle  of  which  I 
should  never  tire.  But  perhaps  if  I  had  sight  I  should  be  like 
most  other  women  —  too  interested  in  styles  and  the  cut  of  in- 
dividual dresses  to  give  much  attention  to  the  splendor  of  color 
in  the  mass.  And  I  am  convinced,  too,  that  I  should  become  an 
inveterate  window  shopper,  for  it  must  be  a  delight  to  the  eye 
to  view  the  myriad  articles  of  beauty  on  display. 

From  Fifth  Avenue  I  make  a  tour  of  the  city  —  to  Park  Ave- 
nue, to  the  slums,  to  factories,  to  parks  where  children  play.  I 
take  a  stay-at-home  trip  abroad  by  visiting  the  foreign  quarters. 
Always  my  eyes  are  open  wide  to  all  the  sights  of  both  happiness 
and  misery  so  that  I  may  probe  deep  and  add  to  my  understand- 
ing of  how  people  work  and  live.  My  heart  is  full  of  the  images 
of  people  and  things.  My  eye  passes  lightly  over  no  single  trifle ; 
it  strives  to  touch  and  hold  closely  each  thing  its  gaze  rests 
upon.  Some  sights  are  pleasant,  filling  the  heart  with  happiness ; 
but  some  are  miserably  pathetic.  To  these  latter  I  do  not  shut 
my  eyes,  for  they,  too,  are  part  of  life.  To  close  the  eye  on  them 
is  to  close  the  heart  and  mind. 

My  third  day  of  sight  is  drawing  to  an  end.  Perhaps  there 
are  many  serious  pursuits  to  which  I  should  devote  the  few 
remaining  hours,  but  I  am  afraid  that  on  the  evening  of  that 
last  day  I  should  again  run  away  to  the  theater,  to  a  hilariously 
funny  play,  so  that  I  might  appreciate  the  overtones  of  comedy 
in  the  human  spirit. 

At  midnight  my  temporary  respite  from  blindness  would 
cease,  and  permanent  night  would  close  in  on  me  again.  Natu- 
rally in  those  three  short  days  I  should  not  have  seen  all  I 
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wanted  to  see.  Only  when  darkness  had  again  descended  upon 
me  should  I  realize  how  much  I  had  left  unseen.  But  my  mind 
would  be  so  crowded  with  glorious  memories  that  I  should 
have  little  time  for  regrets.  Thereafter  the  touch  of  every  object 
would  bring  a  glowing  memory  of  how  that  object  looked. 

Perhaps  this  short  outline  of  how  I  should  spend  three  days 
of  sight  does  not  agree  with  the  program  you  would  set  for 
yourself  if  you  knew  that  you  were  about  to  be  stricken  blind. 
I  am,  however,  sure  that  if  you  actually  faced  that  fate  your 
eyes  would  open  to  things  you  had  never  seen  before,  storing  up 
memories  for  the  long  night  ahead.  You  would  use  your  eyes 
as  never  before.  Everything  you  saw  would  become  dear  to 
you.  Your  eyes  would  touch  and  embrace  every  object  that 
came  within  your  range  of  vision.  Then,  at  last,  you  would  really 
see,  and  a  new  world  of  beauty  would  open  itself  before  you. 

I  who  am  blind  can  give  one  hint  to  those  who  see  —  one 
admonition  to  those  who  would  make  full  use  of  the  gift  of' 
sight :  Use  your  eyes  as  if  tomorrow  you  would  be  stricken 
blind.  And  the  same  method  can  be  applied  to  the  other  senses. 
Hear  the  music  of  voices,  the  song  of  a  bird,  the  mighty  strains 
of  an  orchestra,  as  if  you  would  be  stricken  deaf  tomorrow. 
Touch  each  object  you  want  to  touch  as  if  tomorrow  your 
tactile  sense  would  fail.  Smell  the  perfume  of  flowers,  taste 
with  relish  each  morsel,  as  if  tomorrow  you  could  never  smell 
and  taste  again.  Make  the  most  of  every  sense  ;  glory  in  all  the 
facets  of  pleasure  and  beauty  which  the  world  reveals  to  you 
through  the  several  means  of  contact  which  Nature  provides. 
But  of  all  the  senses,  I  am  sure  that  sight  must  be  the  most 
delightful. 

Notes 

Page  328.  epicurean.  Pertaining  to  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  a 
Greek  of  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  B.C.  who  advocated  pleasure 
as  the  chief  aim  of  life. 

333.  dinosaurs.  Huge  reptiles  of  prehistoric  times. 

333.  mastodons.  A  species  of  large  elephants  now  extinct. 
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334.  Parthenon.  The  temple  of  the  goddess  Athena  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens. 

334.  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace.  A  famous  but  imperfect  statue 
of  the  winged  goddess  of  Victory,  unearthed  on  the  island  of  Samothrace, 
in  the  Aegean  Sea.  It  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

334.  Homer.  The  blind  epic  poet  of  Greece.  He  flourished  about 
the  ninth  century  B.C. 

334.  Michelangelo's.  Michelangelo  Buonarroti  (1475-1564)  was  a 
Florentine  sculptor,  painter,  poet,  and  architect.  He  is  famous  as  the 
architect  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome  and  for  such  statues  as 
that  of  Moses. 

334.  Rodin.  Auguste  Rodin  (1840-1917)  was  a  French  sculptor.  His 
best-known  work  is  "The  Thinker." 

334.  Gothic  wood  carving.  The  kind  of  carving  found  in  Gothic 
cathedrals.  The  Gothic  architectural  style  was  developed  in  France  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  use  of  the  pointed 
arch. 

335.  Raphael.  An  Italian  painter  (1483-1520)  world-famous  for  his 
"Sistine  Madonna." 

335.  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  An  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  en- 
gineer, mathematician,  and  scientist  (1452-1519).  As  a  painter  he  is 
remembered  especially  for  his  "Mona  Lisa"  and  his  "Last  Supper." 

335.  Titian.  A  Venetian  painter  (1477-1576),  remembered  for  his 
marvelous  use  of  color. 

335.  Rembrandt.  A  Dutch  painter  (1606-1669)  whose  "Lesson  in 
Anatomy"  and  "Night  Watch"  are  world  masterpieces. 

335.  Veronese.  Paolo  Veronese  (1528-1588)  was  a  Venetian  painter 
who  devoted  his  art  to  religious  subjects. 

335.  El  Greco.  Domenico  Theotocopuli  (1548  P-1625),  called  "The 
Greek,"  was  the  foremost  Spanish  painter  of  his  century.  He  is  famous 
for  his  portrait  of  Saint  Jerome. 

335.  Corot.  Jean  Baptiste  Camille  Corot  (1796-1875)  was  a  French 
painter  of  pastoral  scenes.  "The  Dance  of  the  Nymphs"  is  one  of  his 
popular  paintings. 

335.  Hamlet.  The  Prince  of  Denmark,  the  leading  character  in 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet. 

335.  Falstaff.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  character  in  several  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  He  is  noted  for  his  brilliant  wit  and  his  cowardice. 
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336.  Pavlowa.  Anna  Pavlowa  (1886-1931),  a  great  Russian  dancer. 

336.  Joseph  Jefferson.  An  American  actor  (1829-1905)  who  was 
famous  for  his  interpretation  of  the  character  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

336.  Rip  Van  Winkle.  In  Washington  Irving's  story  "Rip  Van 
Winkle' '  an  idle  Dutch  settler  who,  after  a  sleep  of  twenty  years, 
wakes  to  find  himself  forgotten  and  customs  changed. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  gives  any  writing  from  Helen  Keller  a  direct  appeal? 
Why  is  this  theme  especially  appealing  ? 

2.  Support  or  refute  the  author's  statement  about  our  general 
attitude  toward  life  and  our  faculties. 

3.  How  could  a  temporary  deprivation  of  any  of  our  senses  become 
a  blessing  ? 

4.  What  might  be  included  in  a  college  course  on  "How  to  Use 
Your  Eyes"? 

5.  What  has  the  author  chosen  as  the  greatest  gifts  for  each  of  her 
three  seeing  days  ?  What  differences  would  you  make  in  your  choices  ? 

6.  Which  of  her  art  treasures  and  literary  friendships  are  not  in 
your  own  group  ? 

7.  The  American  historian  William  Prescott  faced  many  of  the  con- 
ditions described  here.  How  did  he  carry  on  during  his  darkened 
period  ?  The  naturalist  John  Muir  was  also  so  threatened.  What  did 
he  do  in  preparation,  and  with  what  results  ? 

8.  Do  you  regard  sight  as  the  sense  which  brings  you  the  most 
pleasure  ?  How  are  you  increasing  your  joy  in  life  through  it  ? 
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DALLAS  LORE  SHARP 
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Dallas  Lobe  Sharp  (1870-1929),  an  American  educator,  naturalist, 
and  author,  was  born  in  Haleyville,  New  Jersey.  He  received  many 
degrees  from  various  universities,  and  in  1896  was  ordained  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  ministry;  but  after  a  brief  career  of  three  years 
as  a  pastor,  he  served  in  turn  as  a  librarian,  a  staff  member  of  the 
Youth's  Companion,  and,  from  1902  until  his  death,  a  professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Boston  University.  As  a  writer  he  became  nationally  known 
for  his  delightful  articles  on  wild  life.  His  most  noted  books  include 
The  Lay  of  the  Land,  A  Watcher  in  the  Woods,  The  Whole  Year  Bound, 
and  The  Spirit  of  the  Hive. 

 ■  '»■'"■■  '  ' ' ' ' ' 

S  a  good  education  to-day  any  better  than  it  ever  was,  or 
_  essentially  any  different?  Schools  are  better;  teachers  are 
better  trained  —  but  what  is  an  education  ?  That  is  a  question 
quite  unanswerable  because  it  is  strictly  personal,  for  no  two 
individuals  the  same. 

Going  to  school  is  of  value  and  has  somewhat  to  do  with 
education.  It  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  society  and 
government.  A  common  school  for  all  the  people  is  imperative 
as  a  preparation  for  democracy,  and  still  more  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  democracy.  But  this  is  the  social  as  distinct  from  the 
personal  end  in  education,  about  which  latter  this  inquiry  is 
concerned.  . 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  my  education,  or  the  thing  which 

passes  for  my  education  ? 

Except  for  a  three-month  turn  in  the  fall  of  my  thirteenth 
year,  when  I  was  under  the  only"  simon-pure  fool  teacher  I  ever 
had  (I  ran  away  from  his  school  in  November  and  never  re- 
turned), I  think  I  enjoyed  going  to  school  —  a  pleasure  which 
was  quite  apart  from  any  great  satisfaction  of  my  teachers.  In 
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all  I  went  to  school  nineteen  years,  an  appalling  length  of  time, 
for  as  I  review  them  it  seems  to  me  that  I  got  all  of  my  education 
out  of  just  five  days. 

One  was  a  day  of  investment.  One  was  a  day  of  adventure. 
One  was  a  day  of  wonder.  One  was  a  day  of  power.  One  was 
a  day  of  weakness. 

Aside  from  the  drill  of  school  (which  I  needed,  possibly),  line 
upon  line,  for  nineteen  years  —  these  five  days  of  buying,  of 
daring,  of  wondering,  of  doing,  and  of  disavowing  seem  to  com- 
prise the  whole  of  my  education,  though  they  may  comprehend 
no  fractional  part  of  what  the  schoolmen  technically  call  an 
education.  But  I  am  not  concerned  now  with  schoolmen  or 
their  technicalities,  whether  or  not  they  think  me  educated.  I 
am  trying  to  account  for  what  must  pass  as  my  education : 
what  it  is,  how  I  got  it,  and  how  I  value  it,  far  as  it  may  be 
from  the  standard  thing  of  pedagogy.  I  think  it  must  be  like 
most  persons  in  the  main.  Anyhow  it  is  all  I  have,  the  nearest 
to  a  substitute  that  I  can  offer ;  and  being  mine,  whatever  it  is, 
it  is  interesting  to  me;  and,  what  is  very  important,  being 
mine,  I  can  speak  about  it,  not  as  the  scribes  but  with  authority. 

There  is  an  accidental  quality,  a  certain  haphazardry  about 
these  educational  experiences  as  against  the  guaranteed  and 
tabulated  product  of  scientific  pedagogy ;  but  something  must 
be  allowed  me  for  having  begun  my  education  before  the  in- 
vention of  the  Brain  Register  and  the  Moron  Machine,  and 
for  having  started  for  school  in  daring  ignorance  of  what  may 
be  my  true  moronic  condition. 

At  the  close  of  any  one  of  these  five  significant  days,  had 
I  been  put  through  the  intelligence  register  under  the  third 
degree  I  might  have  shown  a  lower  quotient  than  I  began  with 
in  the  morning;  for  these  were  days  of  spiritual  rather  than 
intellectual  results.  I  might  have  recorded  my  educational 
growth  in  a  poem  or  a  prayer ;  but  I  could  not  have  shown 
then,  nor  can  I  show  now,  that  I  had  learned  a  thing  at  the  time 
which  any  test  could  tally. 
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The  First  Day  —  Investment  An  older  brother's  Sunday- 
school  teacher  one  Christmas  gave  Joe  a  year's  subscription 
to  The  Youth's  Companion  and  gave  me  the  premium,  a  little 
green  box  of  tools.  I  was  "going  on"  thirteen.  He  was  a  well- 
intentioned  man  but  he  didn't  know  boys  —  how  much  Joe 
wanted  those  tools,  and  how  I  longed  for  the  subscription.  We 
got  home  and  traded:  Joe  taking  the  tools,  I  the  paper.  Joe 
is  a  dentist  in  the  old  home  town. 

The  thing  we  did  was  not  accidental.  It  was  foreordained 
thus.  There  was  that  difference  in  our  protoplasms  —  his 
substance  toolish,  mine  bookish.  But  let  me  finish  the  story, 
for  it  is  about  a  book. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  read  in  my  new  paper  was  an  account 
of  Gilbert  White  and  his  Natural  History  of  Selborne.  Not  till 
then  did  I  know  that  there  was  any  such  book  in  the  world.  I 
must  read  it.  But  how  could  I  ?  There  was  no  library  in  our 
town,  nothing  but  the  Sunday-school  library  consisting  chiefly 
of  E.  P.  Roe  and  Elsie.  I  was  not  opening  chestnut  burrs  then 
and  as  for  Elsie,  she  never  did  appeal  to  me.  But  a  lawyer 
friend,  a  book  lover,  got  me  a  Philadelphia  publisher's  catalog 
where  I  found  the  Gilbert  White  listed  in  two  volumes,  fifteen 
cents  a  volume.  Money  was  inconceivably  scarce  in  those  days 
and  I  was  some  time,  even  with  the  help  of  the  junk  man, 
in  getting  the  funds  together.  But  I  did  it  and  bought  the 
two  books  —  my  first  independent  investment,  and  the  most 
momentous  investment  I  ever  made. 

Of  its  educational  bearing  —  that  is  to  be  seen,  first,  in  the 
nature  of  the  investment  —  that  it  was  a  book ;  and,  second, 
in  the  fact  that  it  was  an  investment,  my  hard-earned  money 
gone  into  literature.  For  thus  I  established  at  the  start  the 
right  relation  between  myself  and  my  education  —  which  is, 
after  all,  little  more  than  the  ability  to  value  books.  The  only 
honorable  way  to  approach  a  book  is  with  its  price.  Reading 
a  book  is  a  more  solemn  business  than  the  writing  of  it.  The 
contract  ought  not  to  be  entered  into  lightly,  but  seriously, 
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for  better  or  for  worse,  till  death  do  us  part.  There  are  many 
exceptions ;  but  a  borrowed  book  is  almost  as  great  a  scandal 
as  a  borrowed  wife. 

This  investment  in  books  was  tremendously  significant,  com- 
mitting me  to  books  as  one  of  life's  rich  resources ;  and  con- 
firming me  in  my  love  of  the  out-of-doors  as  by  some  solemn 
laying  on  of  hands.  To  bring  a  boy  and  his  book  together  is  to 
make  a  match  in  heaven ;  and  to  cause  him  with  all  his  earthly 
goods  that  book  to  endow  is  to  leave  him  living  intellectually 
happy  ever  after. 

The  Second  Day  —  Adventure.  The  second  day  came  a  year 
or  two  later.  I  was  in  my  first  botany  class.  A  young  teacher, 
fresh  from  college,  was  reading  the  story  of  mistletoe  —  written 
no  doubt  by  a  scientist  but,  past  all  doubt,  by  a  poet.  Perhaps 
I  had  begun  to  have  a  human  interest  in  mistletoe  at  Christmas 
time ;  perhaps  I  already  knew  something  of  the  plant's  parasitic 
habits.  Here,  however,  was  its  whole  ignoble  story. 

Something  stirred  within  me.  I  sat  up  alert  —  the  first 
time,  if  I  remember,  in  all  my  going  to  school.  I  should  like  to 
meet  this  monster  in  the  woods,  sucking  the  blood  of  some 
great  forest  tree  whose  evil  and  unwelcome  guest  it  was,  more 
like  a  human  thing  than  any  mindless  plant. 

Do  we  have  mistletoe  in  this  country?  I  asked.  Yes,  said 
the  teacher,  consulting  her  book,  in  the  South  on  the  sour  gums 
and  live  oaks.  We  have  gum  trees  here  in  New  Jersey,  I  went 
on  excitedly.  Does  mistletoe  grow  in  New  Jersey  ?  The  teacher 
again  looked  into  the  back  of  her  book  (it  was  the  old  1870 
edition  of  Gray  we  were  using),  then  turning  suddenly  upon  me. 
she  said,  with  quick  words  and  glowing  face : 

" There  are  gums  along  Cohansey  Creek  here?" 

"Lots  of  them." 

"Then  you  go  find  some  mistletoe.  And  be  the  first,  perhaps, 
to  report  that  plant  from  your  native  state!" 

I  went.  Columbus  could  not  have  gone  faster.  Isabella  could 
not  have  given  a  more  peremptory  command.  A  man  will  go 
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as  far  for  mistletoe  as  for  a  continent.  They  are  the  same 
quest  —  finding  what  no  one  had  ever  found;  bringing  back 
what  no  one  had  ever  brought  to  a  waiting,  rewarding  world. 
Fail  ?  In  the  light  of  that  girl's  eyes  ?  With  the  faith  in  her 
expectant,  fervent  voice  ?  She  had  seen  a  vision  —  deep  in  the 
swamp,  deep  in  my  soul,  where  I  had  seen  no  light  before  — 
and  had  flashed  the  vision  unto  me.  I  could  follow  the  Gleam. 

I  brought  in  the  mistletoe.  And  I  can  feel  the  pressure  on 
my  sternum  of  a  big  bulge  in  the  bole  of  the  gum  tree  even  yet. 
From  the  ground  as  I  looked  up  I  thought  the  clump  of  stuff 
might  be  only  another  squirrel's  nest,  or  some  insect  sting,  grown 
over  with  suckers  and  still  adrift  with  brown  autumn  leaves. 

No,  I  don't  suppose  I  was  the  first  to  report  mistletoe  in 
New  Jersey.  But  I  was  the  first  to  report  to  the  teacher,  and  to 
the  class,  and  to  my  own  soul,  which  is  more  important.  I  was 
not  having  a  new  adventure  but  making  an  old  adventure  new 
—  rediscovering  the  mistletoe  —  as  daring  an  experience  as  the 
original  discoverer  had,  who  may  indeed  have  merely  stumbled 
upon  it. 

That  day  marked  a  second  great  movement  in  my  education. 
A  new  earth,  and  so  a  new  heaven,  were  given  me  with  every 
book  in  the  schoolhouse  a  possible  trail  leading  into  a  frontier. 
No  humdrum  round  of  the  classroom  has  yet  robbed  me  of  that 
adventure.  If  I  am  still  trying  to  scale  the  walls  of  heaven 
(though  never  so  feebly  and  on  all  fours)  I  owe  the  effort  to  the 
moment  of  exaltation  above  the  bulge  in  the  bole  of  that 
ancient  gum  tree.  How  it  curled  the  gristle  of  my  breast  bone ! 
But  it  was  a  perfect  saddle  from  above ;  and  I  have  been  riding 
the  lofty  thing  ever  since. 

What  was  it  the  teacher  did  for  me  ?  Where  can  every  teacher 
be  trained  to  do  the  same?  What  happened  had  little  to  do 
with  facts  and  nothing  to  do  with  scholarship.  Perhaps  I 
might  have  been  a  scholar  except  for  her  and  her  larger  quest. 
What  happened  had  to  do  with  zest,  with  daring  and  desire, 
with  travel  "in  the  realms  of  gold." 
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The  Third  Day  —  Wonder.  Still  in  my  teens,  I  was  at  work 
in  the  school  museum  one  Saturday  morning  when  the  old 
naturalist,  J.  W.  P.  Jenks  of  Brown  University,  came  to  see  how 
his  gift  to  the  museum  was  being  set  up.  It  was  my  first  contact 
with  a  man  of  his  distinction  —  and  a  naturalist !  We  worked 
together  till  noon,  when  the  old  man  said  to  me,  "You  ought 
to  have  a  lesson  in  skinning  and  mounting  a  bird.  Get  me  a 
bird  from  the  woods."  Another  quest !  Acres  of  oaks  surrounded 
the  school  and  I  was  not  long  gone. 

All  of  the  morning  I  had  worked  as  under  a  spell  —  the  spell 
of  personality.  Here  was  a  great  man,  friend  of  Agassiz's,  old, 
an  author,  explorer,  stung  by  centipedes,  moving  with  a  hurried, 
flat-footed  shuffle  caused  by  arsenical  poisoning  from  handling 
cured  skins  for  the  museum.  Arsenic  in  his  very  bones ! 

My  feet  were  winged.  I  was  back  with  my  bird,  a  yellow- 
billed  cuckoo,  which  I  laid  before  the  great  man,  venturing  the 
remark  that  it  was  the  only  bad  bird  I  could  find.  The  face  of 
the  old  naturalist  darkened  with  disapproval. 

"No!  no!"  he  exclaimed,  "that's  one  of  our  most  useful 
birds.  You  should  have  brought  an  English  sparrow.  See, 
when  I  open  the  gizzard  of  this  bird,  how  he  has  befriended  you. 
His  gizzard  will  be  stuck  full  of  caterpillar  hairs."  And  while 
he  was  speaking  his  deft  fingers  had  removed  the  delicate  skin 
without  a  drop  of  blood  or  a  broken  feather.  Then  taking  the 
gizzard  out  of  the  body,  and  running  his  scalpel  around  the 
walls,  he  turned  the  thing  inside  out  —  and  lo,  like  a  piece 
of  plush  the  walls  were  lined  with  thousands  of  penetrating 
caterpillar  hairs ! 

They  were  the  hairs  of  the  "woolly -bear"  caterpillar.  The 
fleshy  parts  having  been  digested,  these  chitinous  hairs  — 
needlelike  and  almost  as  hard,  yielding  neither  to  the  dissolving 
juice  nor  to  the  grinding  stones  of  the  gizzard  —  were  pene- 
trating its  walls  as  if  to  work  their  way  through  and  pierce^ 
every  portion  of  the  bird's  body. 

This  was  what  it  meant  to  know !  —  not  merely  the  shape  of 
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the  bird,  nor  merely  the  soft  melancholy  call  of  the  bird,  but  even 
the  gizzard  of  the  bird ;  for  true  knowledge  went  inside  of  the 
bird,  through  and  through  the  bird,  into  the  secret  places  of  its 
gizzard  where  might  be  hidden  a  greater  meaning  and  a  larger 
beauty  than  in  its  languid  form  and  dreamy  call. 

My  education  entered  a  new  phase  that  day.  Study  had 
already  become  an  adventure;  now  it  became  also  a  reward. 
The  excitement  of  pursuit  was  now  balanced  by  the  wonder  of 
possession.  If  only  bare  facts  could  be  had  from  study,  only 
the  list  of  the  contents  of  that  bird's  gizzard,  it  were  worth 
while.  But  see  the  penetrating  hairs!  "See,  it  is  the  friend  of 
man!"  the  old  naturalist  cried.  It  was  that  —  that  friend  of 
man,  that  human  meaning  (at  such  a  cost!)  which  made  me 
tremble  and  covered  every  void  and  common  thing  about  the 
room  with  glory. 

No  one  except  myself  had  trouble  with  my  education  after 
that.  I  had  progressed  too  far  to  turn  back.  I  could  change  its 
direction,  but  wonder  was  now  awake  and  learning  must  go  on. 
What  pedagogical  bearing  it  all  has  I  do  not  clearly  see  — how 
teachers  can  be  prepared  to  give,  and  pupils  prepared  to  receive 
this  imponderable,  untestable,  non-recordable  substance  of  the 
spirit.  There  seems  no  way  of  showing  it  on  a  record  book  or 
of  making  such  teaching  and  learning  scientifically  sure.  On 
the  other  hand,  teaching  is  not  the  sure  science  the  schools  of 
pedagogy  would  reduce  it  to.  It  is  more  art  than  science  —  a 
living  teacher  instead  of  a  trained  machine,  and  a  living  human 
child  in  place  of  a  bucket  of  known  capacity. 

Methods  there  must  be,  courses  of  study,  grades,  and  no 
doubt  most  of  the  paraphernalia  of  our  present  school  system, 
for  this  school  child  is  legion.  The  thing  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting,  however,  is  that  he  is  always  one  —  a  person,  single 
—  and  more  in  need  of  an  inspiring  teacher  than  of  all  the 
machinery  gone  and  going  into  Limbo. 

The  Fourth  Day  —  Power.  The  fourth  day,  I  said,  was  a  day 
of  power.   On  my  way  to  school  that  day  I  came  upon  two 
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snakes  fighting  by  the  woodside.  One  was  a  thunder  or  king 
snake,  a  jet-black  gleaming  constrictor  with  narrow  bands  of 
white  every  inch  or  so  apart  around  the  powerful  body.  The 
contrasts  truly  thunder.  No  less  appropriate  is  his  title  ?tking," 
for  he  rules  his  tribe  —  no  snake  in  his  realm,  not  even  the 
rattler,  is  a  match  for  him.  In  his  twisted  grip  lay  a  flattened 
lifeless  adder,  the  limp  form  of  the  weaker  snake  a  mere  rag 
in  the  thunderer's  wringing  coils. 

I  seized  the  knotted  bunch  and  untied  it.  And  of  course  it 
delayed  my  getting  on  to  school.  Then  it  happened  that  I  had 
been  wishing  for  a  thunder  snake  (the  one  of  my  collection  hav- 
ing escaped),  so,  tossing  the  poor  adder  into  the  brush,  I  held 
on  to  the  thunderer  and  took  to  my  heels  —  up  through  the 
grove  and  into  my  classroom,  the  gleaming,  swaying  monster 
still  in  my  hand,  and  behind  the  table  a  woman  teacher.  She 
wore  a  white  dress  with  sprigs  of  pink  flowers  in  it.  She  was 
neither  trained  nor  deeply  learned,  but  she  was  very  pretty  and 
pale,  with  a  lot  of  squealing  girls  behind  her  and  a  bunch  of 
barking  boys  in  front  of  her. 

I  had  gone  too  far.  There  was  a  moment's  lull,  a  standing 
back  for  the  teacher,  and  in  that  dreadful  hush  —  an  instant  of 
awful  import  to  me  —  she  said,  with  steady,  personally  con- 
ducted words,  ctWhat  do  you  call  that  snake?"  I  told  her. 
c? Will  it  bite?"  No.  ft Then  will  you  lend  it  to  me  for  the  rest 
of  the  hour  ?  "  and  stepping  around  the  table  she  took  the  storm 
king  in  her  fair  white  hands,  bent  it  slowly  about  her  neck,  its 
head  and  tail  crossing  upon  her  bosom  among  the  sprigs  of 
pink  flowers  in  her  white  frock,  while  she  had  me  tell  the  class 
how  I  captured  it. 

When  my  short  and  rather  horrid  story  was  done,  and  the 
sweet  warm  color  had  come  back  to  her  face,  and  the  quiet  of 
the  frightened  class  had  been  restored,  she  said  to  me  with  great 
earnestness,  "That  would  make  a  good  essay.  Why  not  try 
that  for  your  next  theme?"  So  I  did.  And  when  I  read  the 
essay  aloud  on  Friday  afternoon,  as  the  custom  was,  to  the 
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whole  school  she  came  (or  another  teacher  came)  to  me  after 
the  exercises  and  said,  "That's  a  good  enough  story  to  send 
to  some  editor.  Try  it  at  The  Youth's  Companion:9  So  I  did. 
And  the  editor  sent  me  a  check  for  ten  dollars  as  pay  for  it. 
And  I  have  never  been  the  same  man  since. 

I  have  told  the  incident  at  length  when  I  should  have  been 
discussing  its  educational  meanings.  But  the  experience  was  so 
truly  accidental,  so  utterly  a  matter  of  chance  and  out  of  the 
regular  school  order  that  what  it  meant,  great  as  it  was,  seems 
like  another  story  or  the  mere  aftermath  of  the  real  adventure 
which  I  was  having  with  the  teacher. 

For  suppose  she  had  been  different,  ordinary,  and,  angered, 
as  well  she  might  have  been,  had  ordered  me  from  the  room 
and  had  me  expelled  from  the  school?  I  richly  deserved  it. 
But  teaching  is  not  to  dismiss.  It  is  to  discern  —  to  snatch  a 
snake  as  a  band  of  steel  to  bind  a  boy  to  his  books  or,  winging 
the  crawling  horrid  creature,  give  him  as  Pegasus  for  the  boy 
to  ride. 

And  all  of  this  might  have  been  different  with  a  different 
teacher!  This  turning  of  creeping  things  into  words,  this  en- 
dowing of  incident  with  human  interest,  this  reaching  out  from 
a  hundred  pupils  in  a  little  school  to  a  million  readers  around  the 
world,  and  this  multiplying  of  myself  a  million  times  —  all  of 
this  might  have  ended,  I  say,  in  defiance,  dismay,  and  defeat  ; 
instead  of  the  book  of  knowledge, 

Presented  with  a  Universal  blank 
Of  nature's  works. 

It  is  not  easy  to  follow  up  the  results  of  this  day  in  my  edu- 
cation. My  rise  to  power  was  of  short  duration.  Exalted  to  the 
heavens,  I  came  to  earth  with  a  thud  when  the  editor  sent  back 
my  next  contribution.  I  have  hit  the  ground  hard  a  good  many 
times  since.  I  shall  never  fly.  But  if  a  pair  of  feet,  down  any 
plodding  way,  ever  felt  like  a  pair  of  wings,  it  was  mine  on  the 
day  of  that  first  acceptance. 
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A  conviction,  however,  I  did  acquire  directly  from  the  whole 
adventure  which  changed  and  enlarged  both  my  thinking  and 
my  action :  the  conviction  was  that  experience  and  expression 
are  the  same  thing,  or  the  complete  thing  —  clay  and  form  and 
molded  jar;  that  one  does  not  have  all  in  the  experience,  not 
until  one  has  given  form  to  it,  meaning,  and  so  invested  it  with 
the  image  of  oneself ;  that  writing  thus  becomes  a  second  life, 
a  way  of  living  twice,  now  in  the  spirit  with  the  Word  —  re- 
visiting the  scene,  recalling  the  incident  and,  free  from  accident 
and  extraneous  detail,  realizing  fully  what  at  first  was  hazy  and 
half  a  dream. 

A  whole  education  must  include  not  only  the  ability  to  read 
a  book  but  also  the  ability  to  write  a  book,  learning  to  read  and 
learning  to  write  being  a  joint  exercise.  Let  the  schools  give 
every  child  a  book  to  write.  Instead,  they  ask  the  child  to  write 
like  a  book  and  stop  with  that,  concerned  with  the  way  he  uses 
"lay"  and  "lie,"  that  he  cross  his  "tV?  and  dot  his  eti's"  and 
get  in  all  the  commas,  content  when  he  shall  test  100  per  cent 
perfect  —  which  is  stenography,  not  education. 

What  boots  the  fountain  of  ink  upon  one's  person  if  within 
one's  person  is  no  fount  of  thought?  Everybody  nowadays 
walks  with  a  pen,  only  to  work  at  cross-word  puzzles !  Why  in- 
crease your  vocabulary  when  you  have  nothing  to  say?  The 
town  is  full  of  correct  writers  who  are  without  thought  because 
in  school  they  were  taught  to  associate  their  writing  with  nothing 
but  grammar.  Writing  in  school  should  be  associated  with 
nothing  except  with  what  the  child  has  to  say.  Incidentally 
the  teacher  may  suggest  that  a  capital  at  the  beginning  and  a 
period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  will  help  the  reader  to  get  the 
thought;  and  that  there  are  such  things  as  sentences,  their 
natures  and  uses.  But  the  thought  is  the  important  thing: 
that  this  is  an  exercise  in  self-expression  —  not  in  spelling- 
expression,  or  in  grammar-expression,  or  in  rhetoric-expression 
but  in  self-expression  until  it  becomes  paramount  and  developed 
into  a  habit. 
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The  Fifth  Day  —  Weakness.  The  fifth  day  fell  in  the  final 
year  of  my  graduate  work  in  theology,  with  the  lapse  of  the 
college  years  between.  They  were  not  lost  years,  nor  dull  years, 
but  what  they  yielded  me  was  more  the  result  of  what  I  brought 
with  me  from  the  lower  schools  than  of  what  I  found  in  college 
when  I  arrived.  Those  four,  and  two  in  the  seminary  were 
gone  —  and  a  heresy  trial  was  brewing  in  the  classroom  of  the 
Professor  of  Hebrew.  The  class  was  sharply  divided,  bitterly 
antagonistic,  and  quite  typically  theological.  We  were  a  bunch 
of  devils,  pious  devils,  our  cassocks  full  of  fagots  for  one  another. 
And  the  dear  " Rabbi"  (so  we,  who  loved  him,  called  him)  was 
undone,  making  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it  all.  He  was  not  only 
the  pure  scholar  but  so  modest,  so  simple,  so  generous  and  un- 
suspecting a  soul  that  he  would  often  pause  —  bewildered  by 
some  vicious  attack,  his  fine  spirit  concerned  only  for  the 
trutn  _  so  incapable  of  bias  as  to  be  incapable  of  self-defense. 

We  were  reading  the  Book  of  Amos  in  the  Hebrew.  The 
spirit  of  the  class  on  that  particular  morning  was  surcharged 
with  malediction.  Amos  was  the  Rabbi's  favorite  author.  He 
loved  the  elemental  language,  the  fiery  eloquence,  the  righteous 
wrath,  the  hard-hitting  of  the  Shepherd  Prophet.  We  had  come 
up  to  the  last  great  chapter  which  begins : 

I  saw  the  Lord  standing  upon  the  altar. 

As  the  hour  progressed  the  men  forgot  their  hateful  zeal  and, 
yielding  to  the  passion  of  the  Prophet  and  to  the  spell  of  the 
Rabbi's  voice  as  the  balanced  measures  rose  and  fell  or  gathered 
for  some  crashing  period,  sat  as  if  awaiting  heaven  to  open. 
And  heaven  did  open. 

I  saw  the  Lord  standing  upon  the  altar, 

cried  the  Prophet.  Then  the  fierce  wrath  of  God  arose : 

Though  they  dig  into  hell,  thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them ;  though 
they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down. 
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And  as  the  mighty  storm  broke  I  felt  myself  caught  up  in  the 
whirlwind ;  and  as  it  came  thundering  into  the  glorious  imagery 
of  the  chambered  heavens  and  the  vaulted  earth  and  the  pouring 
waters  of  the  sea,  I  found  myself  amid  the  tossing  waves,  my 
anchors  gone,  no  chart,  no  compass  in  my  hand,  and  in  the 
murky  sky  no  star.  But  the  Rabbi's  face  shone  like  God's.  And 
the  Rabbi's  impatient  voice,  or  God's,  through  the  thunder 
was  saying : 

Are  ye  not  as  children  of  the  Ethiopians  unto  me, 

O  children  of  Israel  ?  said  the  Lord. 

Have  not  I  brought  up  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ? 

and  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor, 

and  the  Syrians  from  Kir  ? 

What  happened  ?  What  had  it  to  do  with  my  education  ?  I 
can  scarcely  say.  But  it  was  something  more  radical,  larger, 
and  more  lasting  than  all  the  years  of  collegiate  study  had 
given  me.  The  sight  of  God  leading  Israel  in  his  right  hand  out 
of  Egypt,  and  in  his  left  hand  at  the  same  time  leading  Philistia 
and  Syria,  and  loving  just  as  much  the  Ethiopians  —  loving 
and  leading  all  of  them,  and  these  heresy-hunting  devils  in  the 
class  with  me,  and  the  Fundamentalist  and  the  Modernist  and 
the  Scientist  and  the  Communist  and  the  Kleagle  and  the 
Cardinal  and  every  habeas  corpus  cabal  of  us  —  I  was  ashamed 
that  I  had  ever  tried  to  corner  truth  or  put  a  label  on  God. 
What  matter  whence  I  was  being  led  —  out  of  Egypt  or  Caphtor 
or  Kir  ?  Or  whither,  if  God  were  leading  ?  How  easy  am  I  to 
lead?  must  be  my  concern;  and,  How  far  can  God  lead  me? 

Such  is  the  history  of  my  education.  I  have  reviewed  the 
years  in  school  and  marked  their  passage  —  slow,  footless  years 
for  the  most  part,  and,  like  buildings  and  texts  and  tests  and 
other  impedimenta,  quite  unessential  to  an  education.  But 
how  all-essential  seems  the  teacher !  And  the  spirit  and  imagina- 
tion of  the  child!  And  how  utterly  individual  a  thing  an 
education  is ! 
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Education  is  many  things  and  many  years.  It  has  many 
aspects,  many  ends.  But  first  of  all  and  always  it  is  personal, 
developing  me  from  within,  not  filling  me  up  from  without.  It 
will  inform  me ;  but  it  must  quicken  me.  It  may  give  me  skill, 
but  it  must  give  me  zest  and  daring  for  life,  keep  me  fresh  for 
wonder  at  the  world,  clothe  me  with  power  and,  covering  me 
#ith  darkness  and  confusion,  make  me  humble  on  my  way  out 
of  Egypt  or,  it  may  be,  out  of  Caphtor  or  out  of  Kir. 


Notes 

Page  343.  Moron.  A  person  whose  mental  age  is  less  than  his 
actual  age. 

344.  protoplasms.  The  complex  chemical  compounds  which  make 
up  a  cell,  the  unit  of  living  matter. 

344.  Gilbert  White.  This  English  clergyman  and  naturalist  (1720- 
1793)  is  best  known  for  his  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 

344.  E.  P.  Roe.  An  American  clergyman  (1838-1888)  who  wrote  a 
number  of  sentimental,  romantic  novels  very  popular  in  his  day. 

344.  Elsie.  The  Elsie  Dinsmore  books,  full  of  sentimentality  and 
religion. 

345.  laying  on  of  hands.  For  the  significance  of  the  religious  cere- 
mony of  the  laying  on  of  hands,  see  Acts  viii,  14-17.  t 

345.  endow.  Enrich.  Taken  from  the  wedding  service,  "With  this 
ring  I  thee  wed,  and  with  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow." 

345.  parasitic.  Having  the  habits  of  plants  or  animals  which  draw 
their  food  from  others  by  living  on  or  within  them. 

347.  Agassiz's.  Louis  Agassiz  (1807-1873)  was  a  Swiss-American 
naturalist  widely  known  as  a  teacher. 

347.  chitinous.  Horny-skinned  or  crusted. 

348.  Limbo.  In  medieval  mythology  the  Limbo  was  the  abode  of 
souls  who  had  never  had  an  opportunity  to  accept  the  Christian  faith; 
the  entrance,  or  threshold,  of  Hell. 

350.  Pegasus.  In  classic  mythology  the  winged  horse  ridden  by 
Bellerophon. 

352.  cassocks.    Long,  close-fitting  tunics  worn  by  certain  clergymen. 
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353.  Caphtor.  The  quotation  is  from  Amos  ix,  7.  Caphtor  is 
variously  identified  with  the  island  of  Crete,  Asia  Minor,  or  the  land 
of  Ham,  in  the  northern  part  of  Africa. 

353.  Kir.  Kir  (which  means  fortress)  was  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
beyond  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  mentioned  also  in  2  Kings  xvi,  9. 

353.  Fundamentalist.  One  who  believes  in  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  and  the  doctrines  usually  accepted  as  orthodox. 

353.  Modernist.  One  who  encourages  individual  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  and  a  harmonizing  of  modern  scientific  thought  with  church 
dogmas. 

353.  Scientist.  One  who  follows  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Science  Church. 

353.  Communist.  One  who  is  opposed  to  the  system  of  individual  or 
private  ownership  of  property. 

353.  Kleagle.    An  official  of  a  secret  anti-Catholic  organization. 

353.  Cardinal.  One  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

353.  habeas  corpus.  A  legal  order  to  bring  a  prisoner  into  court  so 
that  a  judge  or  magistrate  may  determine  whether  or  not  he  is  being 
unlawfully  held! 

353.  cabal.  A  secret  combination  of  a  few  persons,  usually  for  evil 
purposes. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  How  does  each  of  the  five  days  become  a  milestone  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  author  ?  How  does  each  one  supplement  the  others  ? 

2.  How  did  the  sympathy  and  understanding  of  his  instructors  aid 
in  this  young  man's  development  ?  Can  you  duplicate  or  add  to  any 
of  his  educational  experiences  from  your  own  ? 

3.  This  essay,  much  like  a  story,  rises  to  a  climax.  What  literary 
characteristics  make  the  author's  account  of  his  fifth  day  especially 
significant  ? 

4.  What  two  enthusiasms  are  shown  as  abiding  forces  in  the  author's 
life? 
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Foremost  among  the  scientists  of  the  Victorian  Age  is  Thomas  Henry 
Huxley  (1825-1895),  a  student  and  defender  of  the  great  Darwin. 
Huxley  was  born  in  Ealing,  the  son  of  an  English  schoolmaster ;  but 
because  his  parents  were  poor  he  was  cut  off  from  the  education  for 
which  he  longed.  In  his  boyhood  engineering  and  geology  fascinated 
him,  but  his  parents  chose  the  profession  of  medicine  for  him.  His 
first  assignment  was  to  a  British  man-of-war,  the  Rattlesnake ;  but  the 
lack  of  equipment  there  and  his  need  for  special  training  compelled 
the  young  surgeon  to  make  many  careful  firsthand  studies  of  the  men. 
One#of  these  reports  was  published  by  the  Royal  Society,  and,  thus 
encouraged,  Huxley  four  years  later  resigned  from  the  navy  and 
went  to  London,  where  he  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
For  the  next  thirty  years  he  served  as  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  Royal  Society  of  Mines  and,  until  ill  health  overtook  him,  as  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  at  the  Royal  Institute." 

Continuing  to  work  valiantly,  he  made  many  important  studies  in 
animal  life  and  fossils  and  recorded  his  discoveries  in  clear  and  at- 
tractive essays.  A  brilliant,  witty  scholar  whose  soul  was  in  his  work, 
he  spoke  and  wrote  in  such  a  lucid  and  kindly  way  that  he  popularized 
his  scientific  field  as  had  never  been  done  before.  His  defense  and  vin- 
dication of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  which  had  been  misunderstood 
and  attacked  by  critics  of  the  day,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  Huxley's 
skill  in  setting  forth  facts  clearly  and  humorously.  He  wrote  many 
valuable  treatises  on  various  phases  of  science,  including  anatomy, 
biology,  physiology,  evolution,  and  ethics.  Although  the  essay  in- 
cluded here  is  not  in  his  chosen  realm  of  science,  it  does  show  his  mas- 
terful use  of  English  in  another  field. 

Huxley's  Diary  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.S.  Rattlesnake  has  just 
been  edited  from  an  unpublished  manuscript  and  published  by  his 
grandson  Julian  Huxley. 
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THE  business  which  the  South  London  Working  Men's  Col- 
lege has  undertaken  is  a  great  work ;  indeed,  I  might  say, 
that  Education,  with  which  that  college  proposes  to  grapple,  is 
the  greatest  work  of  all  those  which  lie  ready  to  a  man's  hand 
just  at  present. 

And,  at  length,  this  fact  is  becoming  generally  recognized. 
You  cannot  go  anywhere  without  hearing  a  buzz  of  more  or  less 
confused  and  contradictory  talk  on  this  subject  —  nor  can  you 
fail  to  notice  that,  in  one  point  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  very 
decided  advance  upon  like  discussions  in  former  days.  Nobody 
outside  the  agricultural  interest  now  dares  to  say  that  education 
is  a  bad  thing.  If  any  representative  of  the  once  large  and 
powerful  party,  which,  in  former  days,  proclaimed  this  opinion, 
still  exists  in  the  semifossil  state,  he  keeps  his  thoughts  to  him- 
self. In  fact,  there  is  a  chorus  of  voices,  almost  distressing  in 
their  harmony,  raised  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  that  education  is 
the  great  panacea  for  human  troubles,  and  that,  if  the  country 
is  not  shortly  to  go  to  the  dogs,  everybody  must  be  educated. 

The  politicians  tell  us,  "  You  must  educate  the  masses  because 
they  are  going  to  be  masters."  The  clergy  join  in  the  cry  for 
education,  for  they  affirm  that  the  people  are  drifting  away  from 
church  and  chapel  into  the  broadest  infidelity.  The  manufac- 
turers and  the  capitalists  swell  the  chorus  lustily.  They  declare 
that  ignorance  makes  bad  workmen ;  that  England  will  soon  be 
unable  to  turn  out  cotton  goods,  or  steam  engines,  cheaper  than 
other  people ;  and  then,  Ichabod !  Ichabod !  the  glory  will  be 
departed  from  us.  And  a  few  voices  are  lifted  up  in  favor  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  masses  should  be  educated  because  they  are 
men  and  women  with  unlimited  capacities  of  being,  doing,  and 
suffering,  and  that  it  is  as  true  now,  as  it  ever  was,  that  the 
people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge. 

These  members  of  the  minority,  with  whom  I  confess  I  have 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  are  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  other 
reasons  urged  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  people  are  of 
much  value  —  whether,  indeed,  some  of  them  are  based  upon 
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either  wise  or  noble  grounds  of  action.  They  question  if  it  be 
wise  to  tell  people  that  you  will  do  for  them,  out  of  fear  of  their 
power,  what  you  have  left  undone,  so  long  as  your  only  motive 
was  compassion  for  their  weakness  and  their  sorrows.  And,  if 
ignorance  of  everything  which  is  needful  a  ruler  should  know 
is  likely  to  do  so  much  harm  in  the  governing  classes  of  the 
future,  why  is  it,  they  ask  reasonably  enough,  that  such  igno- 
rance in  the  governing  classes  of  the  past  has  not  been  viewed 
with  equal  horror  ? 

Compare  the  average  artisan  and  the  average  country  squire, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  if  you  will  find  a  pin  to  choose  between 
the  two  in  point  of  ignorance,  class  feeling,  or  prejudice.  It  is 
true  that  the  ignorance  is  of  a  different  sort  —  that  the  class 
feeling  is  in  favor  of  a  different  class  —  and  that  the  prejudice 
has  a  distinct  savor  of  wrong-headedness  in  each  case  —  but  it 
is  questionable  if  the  one  is  either  a  bit  better,  or  a  bit  worse, 
than  the  other.  The  old  protectionist  theory  is  the  doctrine  of 
trades  unions  as  applied  by  the  squires,  and  the  modern  trades 
unionism  is  the  doctrine  of  the  squires  applied  by  the  artisans. 
Why  should  we  be  worse  off  under  one  regime  than  under  the 
other  ? 

Again,  this  skeptical  minority  asks  the  clergy  to  think  whether 
it  is  really  want  of  education  which  keeps  the  masses  away  from 
their  ministrations  —  whether  the  most  completely  educated 
men  are  not  as  open  to  reproach  on  this  score  as  the  workmen ; 
and  whether,  perchance,  this  may  not  indicate  that  it  is  not 
education  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter  ? 

Once  more,  these  people,  whom  there  is  no  pleasing,  venture 
to  doubt  whether  the  glory  which  rests  upon  being  able  to  un- 
dersell all  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  a  very  safe  kind  of  glory  — 
whether  We  may  not  purchase  it  too  dear ;  especially  if  we  allow 
education,  which  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  making  of  men,  to 
be  diverted  into  a  process  of  manufacturing  human  tools,  won- 
derfully adroit  in  the  exercise  of  some  technical  industry,  but 
good  for  nothing  else. 
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And,  finally,  these  people  inquire  whether  it  is  the  masses 
alone  who  need  a  reformed  and  improved  education.  They  ask 
whether  the  richest  of  our  public  schools  might  not  well  be  made 
to  supply  knowledge,  as  well  as  gentlemanly  habits,  a  strong 
class  feeling,  and  eminent  proficiency  in  cricket.  They  seem  to 
think  that  the  noble  foundations  of  our  old  universities  are 
hardly  fulfilling  their  functions  in  their  present  posture  of  half- 
clerical  seminaries,  half  racecourses,  where  men  are  trained  to 
win  a  senior  wranglership,  or  a  double-first,  as  horses  are  trained 
to  win  a  cup,  with  as  little  reference  to  the  needs  of  after  life  in 
the  case  of  a  man  as  in  that  of  the  racer.  And,  while  as  zealous 
for  education  as  the  rest,  they  affirm  that,  if  the  education  of 
the  richer  classes  were  such  as  to  fit  them  to  be  the  leaders  and 
the  governors  of  the  poorer ;  and,  if  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes  were  such  as  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  really  wise 
guidance  and  good  governance,  the  politicians  need  not  fear 
mob  law,  nor  the  clergy  lament  their  want  of  flocks,  nor  the 
capitalists  prognosticate  the  annihilation  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

Such  is  the  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  education.  And  my  hearers  will  be  prepared  to  expect 
that  the  practical  recommendations  which  are  put  forward  are 
not  less  discordant.  There  is  a  loud  cry  for  compulsory  educa- 
tion. We  English,  in  spite  of  constant  experience  to  the  con- 
trary, preserve  a  touching  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  I  believe  we  should  have  compulsory  education  in 
the  courses  of  next  session,  if  there  were  the  least  probability 
that  half  a  dozen  leading  statesmen  of  different  parties  would 
agree  what  that  education  should  be. 

Some  hold  that  education  without  theology  is  worse  than 
none.  Others  maintain,  quite  as  strongly,  that  education  with 
theology  is  in  the  same  predicament.  But  this  is  certain,  that 
those  who  hold  the  first  opinion  can  by  no  means  agree  what 
theology  should  be  taught ;  and  that  those  who  maintain  the 
second  are  in  a  small  minority. 
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At  any  rate  "make  people  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher," 
say  a  great  many ;  and  the  advice  is  undoubtedly  sensible  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But,  as  has  happened  to  me  in  former  days,  those 
who,  in  despair  of  getting  anything  better,  advocate  this  meas- 
ure, are  met  with  the  objection  that  it  is  very  like  making  a 
child  practice  the  use  of  a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  without  giving 
it  a  particle  of  meat.  I  really  don't  know  what  reply  is  to  be 
made  to  such  an  objection. 

But  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  spend  more  time  in  disen- 
tangling, or  rather  in  showing  up  the  knots  in,  the  raveled 
skeins  of  our  neighbors.  Much  more  to  the  purpose  is  it  to  ask  if 
ve  possess  any  clue  of  our  own  which  may  guide  us  among  these 
entanglements.  And  by  way  of  a  beginning,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
—  What  is  education  ?  Above  all  things,  what  is  our  ideal  of  a 
thoroughly  liberal  education  ?  —  of  that  education  which,  if  we 
could  begin  life  again,  we  would  give  ourselves  —  of  that  educa- 
tion which,  if  we  could  mold  the  fates  to  our  own  will,  we  would 
give  our  children?  Well,  I  know  not  what  may  be  your  con- 
ceptions upon  this  matter,  but  I  will  tell  you  mine,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  find  that  our  views  are  not  very  discrepant. 

Suppose  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  life  and  fortune  of 
every  one  of  us  would,  one  day  or  other,  depend  upon  his  winning 
or  losing  a  game  of  chess.  Don't  you  think  that  we  should  all 
consider  it  to  be  a  primary  duty  to  learn  at  least  the  names  and 
the  moves  of  the  pieces ;  to  have  a  notion  of  a  gambit,  and  a  keen 
eye  for  all  the  means  of  giving  and  getting  out  of  check  ?  Do  you 
not  think  that  we  should  look  with  a  disapprobation  amounting 
to  scorn,  upon  the  father  who  allowed  his  son,  or  the  state  which 
allowed  its  members,  to  grow  up  without  knowing  a  pawn  from 
a  knight  ? 

Yet  it  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary  truth,  that  the  life,  the 
fortune,  and  the  happiness  of  every  one  of  us,  and,  more  or  less, 
of  those  who  are  connected  with  us,  do  depend  upon  our  know- 
ing something  of  the  rules  of  a  game  infinitely  more  difficult  and 
complicated  than  chess.  It  is  a  game  which  has  been  played  for 
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untold  ages,  every  man  and  woman  of  us  being  one  of  the  two 
players  in  a  game  of  his  or  her  own.  The  chessboard  is  the  world, 
the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  player  on  the 
other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know  that  his  play  is  always 
fair,  just,  and  patient.  But  also  we  know,  to  our  cost,  that  he 
never  overlooks  a  mistake,  or  makes  the  smallest  allowance  for 
ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays  well,  the  highest  stakes  are 
paid,  with  that  sort  of  overflowing  generosity  with  which  the 
strong  shows  delight  in  strength.  And  one  who  plays  ill  is 
checkmated  —  without  haste,  but  without  remorse. 

My  metaphor  will  remind  some  of  you  of  the  famous  picture 
in  which  Retzsch  has  depicted  Satan  playing  at  chess  with  man 
for  his  soul.  Substitute  for  the  mocking  fiend  in  that  picture  a 
calm,  strong  angel  who  is  playing  for  love,  as  we  say,  and  would 
rather  lose  than  win  —  and  I  should  accept  it  as  an  image  of 
human  life. 

Well,  what  I  mean  by  Education  is  learning  the  rules  of  this 
mighty  game.  In  other  words,  education  is  the  instruction  of  the 
intellect  in  the  laws  of  Nature,  under  which  name  I  include  not 
merely  things  and  their  forces,  but  men  and  their  ways ;  and  the 
fashioning  of  the  affections  and  of  the  will  into  an  earnest  and 
loving  desire  to  move  in  harmony  with  those  laws.  For  me,  edu- 
cation means  neither  more  nor  less  than  this.  Anything  which 
professes  to  call  itself  education  must  be  tried  by  this  standard, 
and  if  it  fails  to  stand  the  test,  I  will  not  call  it  education,  what- 
ever may  be  the  force  of  authority,  or  of  numbers,  upon  the 
other  side. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  strictness,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  uneducated  man.  Take  an  extreme  case.  Sup- 
pose that  an  adult  man,  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  could 
be  suddenly  placed  in  the  world,  as  Adam  is  said  to  have  been, 
and  then  left  to  do  as  he  best  might.  How  long  would  he  be  left 
uneducated  ?  Not  five  minutes.  Nature  would  begin  to  teach 
him,  through  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  the  properties  of 
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objects.  Pain  and  pleasure  would  be  at  his  elbow  telling  him  to 
do  this  and  avoid  that ;  and  by  slow  degrees  the  man  would  re- 
ceive an  education  which,  if  narrow,  would  be  thorough,  real, 
and  adequate  to  his  circumstances,  though  there  would  be  no 
extras  and  very  few  accomplishments. 

And  if  to  this  solitary  man  entered  a  second  Adam  or,  better 
still  an  Eve,  a  new  and  greater  world,  that  of  social  and  moral 
phenomena,  would  be  revealed.  Joys  and  woes,  compared  with 
which  all  others  might  seem  but  faint  shadows,  would  spring 
from  the  new  relations.  Happiness  and  sorrow  would  take  the 
place  of  the  coarser  monitors,  pleasure  and  pain;  but  conduct 
would  still  be  shaped  by  the  observation  of  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  actions;  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  laws  of  the 

nature  of  man.  „    ,      ,  . 

To  every  one  of  us  the  world  was  once  as  fresh  and  new  as  to 
Adam  And  then,  long  before  we  were  susceptible  of  any  other 
modes  of  instruction,  Nature  took  us  in  hand,  and  every  minute 
of  waking  life  brought  its  educational  influence,  shaping  our  ac- 
tions into  rough  accordance  with  Nature's  laws,  so  that  we  might 
not  be  ended  untimely  by  too  gross  disobedience.  Nor  should  I 
speak  of  this  process  of  education  as  past  for  anyone,  be  he  as  old 
as  he  may.  For  every  man  the  world  is  as  fresh  as  it  was  at  the 
first  day,  and  as  full  of  untold  novelties  for  him  who  has  the  eyes 
to  see  them.  And  Nature  is  still  continuing  her  patient  educa- 
tion of  us  in  that  great  university,  the  universe,  of  which  we  are 
all  members  —  Nature  having  no  Test  Acts. 

Those  who  take  honors  in  Nature's  university,  who  learn  the 
laws  which  govern  men  and  things  and  obey  them,  are  the 
really  great  and  successful  men  in  this  world.  The  great  mass  of 
mankind  are  the  «  Poll,"  who  pick  up  just  enough  to  get  through 
without  much  discredit.  Those  who  won't  learn  at^  all  are 
plucked,  and  then  you  can't  come  up  again.  Natures  pluck 
means  extermination.  ,  . 

Thus  the  question  of  compulsory  education  is  settled  so  tar  as 
Nature  is  concerned.  Her  bill  on  that  question  was  framed  and 
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passed  long  ago.  But,  like  all  compulsory  legislation,  that  of 
Nature  is  harsh  and  wasteful  in  its  operation.  Ignorance  is 
visited  as  sharply  as  willful  disobedience  —  incapacity  meets 
with  the  same  punishment  as  crime.  Nature's  discipline  is  not 
even  a  word  and  a  blow,  and  the  blow  first ;  but  the  blow  without 
the  word.  It  is  left  to  you  to  find  out  why  your  ears  are  boxed. 

The  object  of  what  we  commonly  call  education  —  that  edu- 
cation in  which  man  intervenes  and  which  I  shall  distinguish  as 
artificial  education  —  is  to  make  good  these  defects  in  Nature's 
methods ;  to  prepare  the  child  to  receive  Nature's  education, 
neither  incapably  nor  ignorantly,  nor  with  willful  disobedience ; 
and  to  understand  the  preliminary  symptoms  of  her  pleasure, 
without  waiting  for  the  box  on  the  ear.  In  short,  all  artificial 
education  ought  to  be  an  anticipation  of  natural  education.  And 
a  liberal  education  is  an  artificial  education  which  has  not  only 
prepared  a  man  to  escape  the  great  evils  of  disobedience  to  natu- 
ral laws,  but  has  trained  him  to  appreciate  and  to  seize  upon  the 
rewards,  which  Nature  scatters  with  as  free  a  hand  as  her 
penalties. 

That  man,  I  think,  has  had  a  liberal  education  who  has  been 
so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body  is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will, 
and  does  with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that,  as  a  mecha- 
nism, it  is  capable  of ;  whose  intellect  is  a  clear,  cold,  logic  engine, 
with  all  its  parts  of  equal  strength,  and  in  smooth  working 
order ;  ready,  like  a  steam  engine,  to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of 
work,  and  spin  the  gossamers  as  well  as  forge  the  anchors  of  the 
mind ;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  and 
fundamental  truths  of  Nature  and  of  the  laws  of  her  operations  ; 
one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose 
passions  are  trained  to  come  to  heel  by  a  vigorous  will,  the  serv- 
ant of  a  tender  conscience ;  who  has  learned  to  love  all  beauty, 
whether  of  Nature  or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  respect 
others  as  himself. 

Such  an  one  and  no  other,  I  conceive,  has  had  a  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  for  he  is,  as  completely  as  a  man  can  be,  in  harmony  with 
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Nature.  He  will  make  the  best  of  her,  and  she  of  him.  They  will 
get  on  together  rarely ;  she  as  his  ever  beneficent  mother ;  he 
as  her  mouthpiece,  her  conscious  self,  her  minister  and  inter- 
preter. ... 

Notes 

Page  357.  panacea.  A  remedy  for  all  ills. 

357.  Ichabod.  Hebrew  for  "no  glory."  In  the  Old  Testament, 
Ichabod  was  a  grandson  of  Eli  (1  Samuel  iv,  21). 

360.  pawn  .  .  .  knight  In  chess  the  pawn  is  the  figure  of  lowest 
value ;  the  knight  is  the  piece  which  bears  the  horse's  head. 

361.  Retzsch.  Friedrich  August  Retzsch  (1779-1857)  was  a  German 
painter  and  engraver  whose  work  is  famous  for  beauty  of  drawing  and 
color. 

362.  Test  Acts.  English  statutes  of  1672  under  which  only  members 
of  the  Established  Church  could  be  appointed  to  office. 

362.  Poll.  The  mob,  from  the  Greek  phrase  hoi  polloi. 

362.  plucked.  Rejected  after  examination.  Similar  to  the  American 
phrase  "flunked  out." 

363.  gossamers.  Very  fine,  thin,  filmy  webs,  like  that  of  a  spider. 
363.  ascetic.  One  who  subjects  himself  to  severe  methods  of  living ; 

a  hermit  or  recluse. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  Are  Huxley's  reasons  for  advocating  a  liberal  education  still 
pertinent  in  our  age  ? 

2.  What  changes  in  educational  methods  have  been  inaugurated 
since  this  essay  was  written  ? 
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RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 
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Although  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1803-1882),  America's  most  in- 
fluential thinker  and  writer,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  he 
spent  practically  all  his  life  at  Concord,  some  twenty  miles  distant. 
Except  for  diligent  and  intelligent  work  in  school  and  college,  he  made 
slight  impression  upon  his  fellow  students.  Graduating  from  Harvard 
College  at  eighteen,  he  taught  school  and  studied  for  the  ministry.  Like 
his  father  and  eight  of  his  ancestors,  who  were  all  New  England  clergy- 
men, he  was  active  in  religious,  educational,  and  social  work.  However, 
owing  to  conscientious  scruples,  he  withdrew  from  the  church  in  1832 
and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  literature  and  philosophy.  On  his 
return,  in  1836,  from  Europe,  where  he  had  formed  friendships  with 
many  of  its  notable  thinkers,  Emerson  published  his  first  book,  Nature, 
a  work  to  which  such  men  as  Carlyle  gave  unstinted  praise.  The  follow- 
ing year  his  "American  Scholar,"  an  address  delivered  at  Harvard,  won 
from  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  the  title  of  "our  intellectual  Declaration 
of  Independence." 

His  best  philosophical  writings  are  found  in  his  two  volumes  of 
Essays,  published  in  1841 ;  and  his  first  volume  of  poems  came  out  two 
years  later.  Emerson's  poetry  is  crowded  with  transcendentalism. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  said  of  it,  "Emerson's  poetry  is  interesting;  it 
makes  one  think."  Alfred  Noyes  writes  that  he  "has  always  believed 
Emerson  to  be  the  greatest  poet  of  America." 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence  that  Emerson  has  had  on 
American  life  and  thought ;  but  unquestionably  he  is  among  the  most 
quoted  of  all  our  writers,  past  and  present.  Two  familiar  quotations 
are  • 

"If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 
Then  Beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being." 

"Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 
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Gifts  of  one  who  loved  me,  — 

'Twas  high  time  they  came ; 

When  he  ceased  to  love  me, 

Time  they  stopped  for  shame.  • 

IT  is  said  that  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy ;  that  the 
world  owes  the  world  more  than  the  world  can  pay,  and  ought 
to  go  into  chancery  and  be  sold.  I  do  not  think  this  general 
insolvency,  which  involves  in  some  sort  all  the  population,  to 
be  the  reason  of  the  difficulty  experienced  at  Christmas  and 
New  Year  and  other  times,  in  bestowing  gifts;  since  it  is 
always  so  pleasant  to  be  generous,  though  very  vexatious  to 
pay  debts.  But  the  impediment  lies  in  the  choosing.  If  at  any 
time  it  comes  into  my  head  that  a  present  is  due  from  me  to 
somebody,  I  am  puzzled  what  to  give,  until  the  opportunity 
is  gone.  Flowers  and  fruits  are  always  fit  presents  —  flowers, 
because  they  are  a  proud  assertion  that  a  ray  of  beauty  out- 
Values  all  the  utilities  of  the  world.  These  gay  natures  contrast 
with  the  somewhat  stern  countenance  of  ordinary  nature ;  they 
are  like  music  heard  out  of  a  workhouse.  Nature  does  not 
cocker  us ;  we  are  children,  not  pets ;  she  is  not  fond ;  every- 
thing is  dealt  to  us  without  fear  or  favor,  after  severe  universal 
laws.  Yet  these  delicate  flowers  look  like  the  frolic  and  inter- 
ference of  love  and  beauty.  Men  use  to  tell  us  that  we  love 
flattery  even  though  we  are  not  deceived  by  it,  because  it  shows 
that  we  are  of  importance  enough  to  be  courted.  Something 
like  that  pleasure,  the  flowers  give  us ;  what  am  I  to  whom  these 
sweet  hints  are  addressed  ?  Fruits  are  acceptable  gifts,  because 
they  are  the  flower  of  commodities,  and  admit  of  fantastic 
values  being  attached  to  them.  If  a  man  should  send  to  me  to 
come  a  hundred  miles  to  visit  him  and  should  set  before  me  a 
basket  of  fine  summer  fruit,  I  should  think  there  was  some  pro- 
portion between  the  labor  and  the  reward. 

For  common  gifts  necessity  makes  pertinences  and  beauty 
every  day,  and  one  is  glad  when  an  imperative  leaves  him  no 
option ;  since  if  the  man  at  the  door  has  no  shoes,  you  have  not 
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to  consider  whether  you  could  procure  him  a  paint  box.  And 
as  it  is  always  pleasing  to  see  a  man  eat  bread  or  drink  water, 
in  the  house  or  out  of  doors,  so  it  is  always  a  great  satisfaction 
to  supply  these  first  wants.  Necessity  does  everything  well.  In 
our  condition  of  universal  dependence  it  seems  heroic  to  let  the 
petitioner  be  the  judge  of  his  necessity  and  to  give  all  that  is 
asked,  though  at  great  inconvenience.  If  it  be  a  fantastic  desire, 
it  is  better  to  leave  to  others  the  office  of  punishing  him.  I 
can  think  of  many  parts  I  should  prefer  playing  to  that  of  the 
Furies.  Next  to  things  of  necessity,  the  rule  for  a  gift,  which 
one  of  my  friends  prescribed,  is  that  we  might  convey  to  some 
person  that  which  properly  belonged  to  his  character  and  was 
easily  associated  with  him  in  thought.  But  our  tokens  of  com- 
pliment and  love  are  for  the  most  part  barbarous.  Rings  and 
other  jewels  are  not  gifts,  but  apologies  for  gifts.  The  only  gift 
is  a  portion  of  thyself.  Thou  must  bleed  for  me.  Therefore  the 
poet  brings  his  poem ;  the  shepherd,  his  lamb ;  the  farmer, 
corn ;  the  miner,  a  gem  ;  the  sailor,  coral  and  shells  ;  the  painter, 
his  picture ;  the  girl,  a  handkerchief  of  her  own  sewing.  This 
is  right  and  pleasing,  for  it  restores  society  in  so  far  to  the 
primary  basis,  when  a  man's  biography  is  conveyed  in  his  gift, 
and  every  man's  wealth  is  an  index  of  his  merit.  But  it  is  a 
cold,  lifeless  business  when  you  go  to  the  shops  to  buy  me 
something  which  does  not  represent  your  life  and  talent,  but  a 
goldsmith's.  This  is  fit  for  kings,  and  rich  men  who  represent 
kings,  and  a  false  state  of  property,  to  make  presents  of  gold 
and  silver  stuffs  as  a  kind  of  symbolical  sin-offering  or  payment 
of  blackmail. 

The  law  of  benefits  is  a  difficult  channel,  which  requires  care- 
ful sailing  or  rude  boats.  It  is  not  the  office  of  a  man  to  receive 
gifts.  How  dare  you  give  them  ?  We  wish  to  be  self -sustained. 
We  do  not  quite  forgive  a  giver.  The  hand  that  feeds  us  is  in 
some  danger  of  being  bitten.  We  can  receive  anything  from 
love,  for  that  is  a  way  of  receiving  it  from  ourselves ;  but  not 
from  anyone  who  assumes  to  bestow.  We  sometimes  hate  the 
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meat  which  we  eat,  because  there  seems  something  of  degrading 
dependence  in  living  by  it : 

Brother,  if  Jove  to  thee  a  present  make, 

Take  heed  that  from  his  hands  thou  nothing  take. 

We  ask  the  whole.  Nothing  less  will  content  us.  We  arraign 
society  if  it  do  not  give  us,  besides  earth  and  fire  and  water, 
opportunity,  love,  reverence,  and  objects  of  veneration. 

He  is  a  good  man  who  can  receive  a  gift  well.  We  are  either 
glad  or  sorry  at  a  gift,  and  both  emotions  are  unbecoming. 
Some  violence  I  think  is  done,  some  degradation  borne,  when  I 
rejoice  or  grieve  at  a  gift.  I  am  sorry  when  my  independence  is 
invaded,  or  when  a  gift  comes  from  such  as  do  not  know  my 
spirit,  and  so  the  act  is  not  supported ;  and  if  the  gift  pleases 
me  overmuch,  then  I  should  be  ashamed  that  the  donor  should 
read  my  heart  and  see  that  I  love  his  commodity  and  not  him. 
The  gift,  to  be  true,  must  be  the  flowing  of  the  giver  unto  me, 
correspondent  to  my  flowing  unto  him.  When  the  waters  are  at 
level,  then  my  goods  pass  to  him,  and  his  to  me.  AH  his  are 
mine,  all  mine  his.  I  say  to  him,  "How  can  you  give  me  this  pot 
of  oil,  or  this  flagon  of  wine,  when  all  your  oil  and  wine  is  mine," 
which  belief  of  mine  this  gift  seems  to  deny  ?  Hence  the  fitness 
of  beautiful,  not  useful  things,  for  gifts.  This  giving  is  flat 
usurpation;  and  therefore  when  the  beneficiary  is  ungrateful, 
as  all  beneficiaries  hate  all  Timons,  not  at  all  considering  the 
value  of  the  gift  but  looking  back  to  the  greater  store  it  was 
taken  from,  I  rather  sympathize  with  the  beneficiary  than 
with  the  anger  of  my  lord  Timon.  For  the  expectation  of  grati- 
tude is  mean,  and  is  continually  punished  by  the  total  insensi- 
bility of  the  obliged  person.  It  is  a  great  happiness  to  get  off 
without  injury  and  heartburning  from  one  who  has  had  the  ill 
luck  to  be  served  by  you.  It  is  a  very  onerous  business,  this  of 
being  served,  and  the  debtor  naturally  wishes  to  give  you  a  slap. 
A  golden  text  for  these  gentlemen  is  that  which  I  so  admire  in 
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the  Buddhist,  who  never  thanks,  and  who  says,  "Do  not  flatter 
your  benefactors." 

The  reason  of  these  discords  I  conceive  to  be  that  there  is  no 
commensurability  between  a  man  and  any  gift.  You  cannot 
give  anything  to  a  magnanimous  person.  After  you  have  served 
him  he  at  once  puts  you  in  debt  by  his  magnanimity.  The 
service  a  man  renders  his  friend  is  trivial  and  selfish  compared 
with  the  service  he  knows  his  friend  stood  in  readiness  to  yield 
him,  alike  before  he  had  begun  to  serve  his  friend  and  now  also. 
Compared  with  that  good  will  I  bear  my  friend,  the  benefit  it  is 
in  my  power  to  render  him  seems  small.  Besides,  our  action  on 
each  other,  good  as  well  as  evil,  is  so  incidental  and  at  random 
that  we  can  seldom  hear  the  acknowledgments  of  any  person 
who  would  thank  us  for  a  benefit,  without  some  shame  and 
humiliation.  We  can  rarely  strike  a  direct  stroke,  but  must  be 
content  with  an  oblique  one ;  we  seldom  have  the  satisfaction 
of  yielding  a  direct  benefit  which  is  directly  received.  But 
rectitude  scatters 'favors  on  every  side  without  knowing  it,  and 
receives  with  wonder  the  thanks  of  all  people. 

I  fear  to  breathe  any  treason  against  the  majesty  of  love, 
which  is  the  genius  and  god  of  gifts  and  to  whom  we  must  not 
affect  to  prescribe.  Let  him  give  kingdoms  or  flower  leaves  in- 
differently. There  are  persons  from  whom  we  always  expect 
fairy  tokens ;  let  us  not  cease  to  expect  them.  This  is  preroga- 
tive, and  not  to  be  limited  by  our  municipal  rules.  For  the  rest, 
I  like  to  see  that  we  cannot  be  bought  and  sold.  The  best  of 
hospitality  and  of  generosity  is  also  not  in  the  will,  but  in  fate. 
I  find  that  I  am  not  much  to  you ;  you  do  not  need  me ;  you 
do  not  feel  me ;  then  am  I  thrust  out  of  doors,  though  you  prof- 
fer me  house  and  lands.  No  services  are  of  any  value/but  only 
likeness.  When  I  have  attempted  to  join  myself  to  others  bv 
services,  it  proved  an  intellectual  trick  —  no  more.  They  eat 
your  service  like  apples,  and  leave  you  out.  But  love  them,  and 
they  feel  you  and  delight  in  you  all  the  time. 
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Notes 

Page  365.  transcendentalism.  A  philosophy  in  which  Emerson  was 
deeply  interested.  It  bases  knowledge  on  a  spiritual  intuition  beyond 
that  of  material  experience. 

366.  chancery.  In  Great  Britain  the  Lord  High  Chancellor's  court, 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

366.  cocker.  Spoil,  coddle. 

366.  fond.  Foolishly  tender. 

366.  use.  Are  accustomed. 

367.  Furies.  In  classical  mythology  three  goddesses  of  vengeance ; 
punishers  of  wrongdoers. 

368.  Timon.  Timon  was  an  Athenian  benefactor  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C.  who  was  deserted  and  spurned  by  the  friends  for  whose 
entertainment  he  had  beggared  himself. 

369.  Buddhist.  A  follower  of  Buddha,  the  founder  of  a  strict 
religion  of  eastern  Asia. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  What  are  the  author's  suggestions  in  regard  to  fitting  presents, 
and  his  reasons  for  each  choice  ? 

2.  What  are  his  arguments  in  regard  to  giving  practical  gifts? 
What  is  his  suggested  rule  for  other  gifts  ?  Try  to  refute  his  arguments 
about  gifts  of  rings,  jewelry,  and  similar  presents. 

3.  What  difliculties  in  receiving  gifts  are  presented  here  ?  What  are 
the  difliculties  in  giving  them  ? 

4.  To  what  thoughtful  conclusion  does  the  author  come  ?  In  the 
light  of  his  statements  discuss  our  customary  giving  of  Christmas 
presents. 
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The  year  1809  brought  to  the  history  and  literature  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  a  remarkable  gift :  in  it  were  born  Darwin,  Glad- 
stone, Tennyson,  and  Lincoln,  each  a  leader  in  his  field.  While 
Lincoln  belongs  to  history  rather  than  to  literature,'  yet  his  works 
(in  twelve  volumes)  contain  writings  of  more  than  national  importance 
for  clear  foresight,  common  sense,  humanitarianism,  and  lofty  ideals. 

Abraham  Lincoln  (1809-1865),  one  of  the  two  foremost  national 
heroes  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Kentucky  of  pioneer  parents 
who  could  give  him  but  slight  formal  education.  Until  he  was  twenty- 
one  he  toiled  as  a  farm  hand ;  he  was  then  a  store  clerk  in  Illinois ; 
and  later  he  served  in  the  uprising  of  the  Black  Hawk  Indians.  But 
always  he  was  an  untiring  student.  He  mastered  law  and  practiced  in 
Springfield,  served  as  a  state  legislator,  and  later  became  a  candidate 
for  the  national  senatorship,  but  was  defeated  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
whom  he  met  in  a  notable  series  of  political  debates.  In  1860  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  1863  freed  the  slaves. 
He  successfully  piloted  the  government  through  the  Civil  War  crisis, 
only  to  meet  death  by  assassination  shortly  after  his  re-election. 

His  speeches  show  sound  argument,  whereas  his  prose  reveals  the 
beauty  of  cadence  and  depth  of  emotion  of  the  best  literature.  Of  his 
"Gettysburg  Address,"  delivered  on  November  19,  1863,  Ralph  W. 
Emerson  said,  "His  brief  speech  at  Gettysburg  will  not  easily  be 
surpassed  by  words  on  any  recorded  occasion."  Of  it  his  biographers 
Nicolay  and  Hay  wrote,  "The  President  pronounced  an  address  of 
dedication  so  pertinent,  so  brief  yet  so  comprehensive,  so  terse  yet  so 
eloquent,  linking  the  deeds  of  the  present  to  the  thoughts  of  the  future, 
with  simple  words,  in  such  living,  original,  yet  exquisitely  molded, 
maxim-like  phrases  that  the  best  critics  have  awarded  it  an  unques- 
tioned rank  as  one  of  the  world's  masterpieces  in  rhetorical  art."  His 
Second  Inaugural  Address"  is  another  literary  classic. 
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FOURSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war. 
We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  pf  that  field,  as  a  final  rest- 
ing place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this. 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  can  not  dedicate  —  we  can  not 
consecrate  —  we  can  not  hallow  —  this  ground.  The  brave  men, 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it,  far 
above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us  —  that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  — 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain  — that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  —  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

*.*H  s  "i  'vTr~.' '»    i .  :>**-»qi£___  -    .  ^ 

Notes 

Page  372.  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago.  Explain  this  reference  to 
Independence  Day,  July  4,  1776. 

372.  great  battle-field.  A  portion  of  this  field  is  now  the  Gettysburg 
National  Park. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  How  is  the  national  history  of  the  United  States  brought  tersely 
before  the  audience?  To  what  two  national  crises  is  reference  made? 
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2.  Select  several  frequently  quoted  phrases  from  this  essay.  Which 
do  you  think  is  the  more  memorable,  its  thought  or  its  expression  ? 
Are  Lincoln's  words  a  more  fitting  monument  to  the  dead  than  the 
national  park  is  ? 

8.  Give  several  reasons  why  this  address  has  been  called  the  greatest 
oration  in  American  history. 

4.  On  the  occasion  of  this  speech  Lincoln  was  not  the  speaker  of  the 
day.  Edward  Everett  preceded  him  and  addressed  the  audience  for 
two  hours.  Why  has  his  speech  not  had  the  same  recognition  as 
Lincoln's  ? 

5.  This  speech  in  its  entirety  is  now  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the 
stately  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C.  Can  you  justify  this 
selection  from  all  of  the  Great  Emancipator's  many  addresses  ? 
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THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
„  „„„.„„■■■.,...».....■  mi  1 1 11  ii  1 1  im  ■  ■  •  '  '»  ""' 

Theodore  Roosevelt  (1858-1919),  the  twenty-sixth  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  the  most  outspoken,  vigorous,  and  versatile 
chief  executive  who  ever  occupied  the  White  House.  A  descendant  of 
a  long  line  of  successful  Dutch  merchants  and  of  distinguished  South- 
erners, "T.  R."  or  "Teddy,"  as  he  was  universally  known,  was  born 
in  New  York  City  on  October  27.  This  day  is  now  designated  as  Navy 
Day,  for  Roosevelt  was  a  passionate  patriot  and  a  ceaseless  advocate 
of  a  United  States  navy  second  to  none  in  the  world.  As  a  boy  he 
was  very  frail,  but  his  indomitable  will  and  pertinacity  made  him  suc- 
ceed where  others,  less  fortunately  endowed,  would  have  succumbed. 
"I  have  never  won  anything  without  hard  labor  and  the  exercise  of 
my  best  judgment  and  careful  planning  and  working  long  in  advance. 
I  had  to  train  myself  painfully  and  laboriously,  not  merely  as  regards 
my  body,  but  as  regards  my  soul  and  spirit." 

After  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1880,  he  spent  two  years  building 
himself  up  on  a  ranch  in  North  Dakota  and  then  plunged  into  political 
life.  His  six  years  on  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
showed  such  courage  and  justice  that  he  attracted  wide  attention; 
later,  as  the  dynamic  police  commissioner  for  the  city  of  New  York, 
he  won  a  national  reputation.  In  1898,  when  war  was  declared  with 
Spain,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Roosevelt  immediately  re- 
signed from  his  office  and  raised  the  unique  cavalry  regiment  called 
the  "Rough  Riders."  In  storming  San  Juan  Hill  in  Cuba,  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  led  the  successful  charge.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  he  found  himself  a  popular  hero;  he  was  elected 
governor  of  New  York  and  ultimately  became  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  under  his  forceful  leadership  that  the  Panama  Canal 
was  built.  Later  he  hunted  game  in  Africa.  He  presented  his  valuable 
collection  to  the  Washington  National  Museum. 

In  1912,  as  the  candidate  for  the  newly  formed  Progressive  party, 
he  was  defeated  for  the  Presidential  office.  In  1914  he  participated  in 
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an  expedition  which  discovered  a  new  river  in  Brazil.  Throughout  the 
World  War  he  was  an  ardent  sympathizer  with  the  Allies. 

A  compelling  speaker,  brisk  and  concise,  Roosevelt  made  many 
public  addresses  which  showed  his  varied  interests.  As  an  author  he 
also  won  substantial  fame.  Chief  among  his  many  books  are  Hero 
Tales  from  American  History,  The  Rough  Riders,  The  Winning  of  the 
West,  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman,  American  Ideals,  and  Letters  to 
his  Children,  which,  illustrated  with  his  own  sketches,  reveals  his 
dominating  passion. 

Iltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

A YEAR  or  two  ago  I  was  speaking  to  a  famous  Yale  profes- 
sor, one  of  the  most  noted  scholars  in  the  country,  and  one 
who  is  even  more  than  a  scholar,  because  he  is  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  a  man.  We  had  been  discussing  the  Yale-Harvard 
foot-ball  teams,  and  he  remarked  of  a  certain  player:  "I  told 
them  not  to  take  him,  for  he  was  slack  in  his  studies,  and  my 
experience  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the  man  who  is  slack  in  his  studies 
will  be  slack  in  his  foot-ball  work ;  it  is  character  that  counts  in 
both." 

Bodily  vigor  is  good,  and  vigor  of  intellect  is  even  better, 
but  far  above  both  is  character.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a 
genius  may,  on  certain  lines,  do  more  than  a  brave  and  manly 
fellow  who  is  not  a  genius ;  and  so,  in  sports,  vast  physical 
strength  may  overcome  weakness,  even  though  the  puny  body 
may  have  in  it  the  heart  of  a  lion.  But,  in  the  long  run,  in  the 
great  battle  of  life,  no  brilliancy  of  intellect,  no  perfection  of 
bodily  development,  will  count  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  that  assemblage  of  virtues,  active  and  passive,  of  moral 
qualities,  which  we  group  together  under  the  name  of  char- 
acter; and  if  between  any  two  contestants,  even  in  college 
sport  or  in  college  work,  the  difference  in  character  on  the  right 
side  is  as  great  as  the  difference  of  intellect  or  strength  the  other 
way,  it  is  the  character  side  that  will  win. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  either  intellect  or  bodily 
vigor  can  safely  be  neglected.  On  the  contrary,  it  means  that 
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both  should  be  developed,  and  that  not  the  least  of  the  benefits 
of  developing  both  comes  from  the  indirect  effect  which  this 
development  itself  has  upon  the  character.  In  very  rude  and 
ignorant  communities  all  schooling  is  more  or  less  looked  down 
upon ;  but  there  are  now  very  few  places  indeed  in  the  United 
States  where  elementary  schooling  is  not  considered  a  neces- 
sity. There  are  any  number  of  men,  however,  priding  them- 
selves upon  being  "hard-headed"  and  "practical,"  who  sneer 
at  book-learning  and  at  every  form  of  higher  education,  under 
the  impression  that  the  additional  mental  culture  is  at  best 
useless,  and  is  ordinarily  harm  f  J  in  practical  life.   Not  long 
ago  two  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  United  States  publicly 
committed  themselves  to  the  proposition  that  to  go  to  college 
was  a  positive  disadvantage  for  a  young  man  who  strove  for 
success.  Now,  of  course,  the  very  most  successful  men  we  have 
ever  had,  men  like  Lincoln,  had  no  chance  to  go  to  college,  but 
did  have  such  indomitable  tenacity  and  such  keen  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  wisdom  that  they  set  to  work  and  learned  for 
themselves  far  more  than  they  could  have  been  taught  in  any 
academy.   On  the  other  hand,  boys  of  weaker  fiber,  who  go 
to  high  school  or  college  instead  of  going  to  work  after  getting 
through  the  primary  schools,  may  be  seriously  damaged  in- 
stead of  benefited.  But,  as  a  rule,  if  the  boy  has  in  him  the 
right  stuff,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  him  should  his  circum- 
stances be  so  fortunate  as  to  enable  him  to  get  the  years  of 
additional  mental  training.  The  trouble  with  the  two  rich  men 
whose  views  are  above  quoted  was  that,  owing  largely  perhaps 
to  their  own  defects  in  early  training,  they  did  not  know  what 
success  really  was.  Their  speeches  merely  betrayed  their  own 
limitations,  and  did  not  furnish  any  argument  against  educa- 
tion. Success  must  always  include,  as  its  first  element,  earning 
a  competence  for  the  support  of  the  man  himself,  and  for  the 
bringing  up  of  those  dependent  upon  him.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  it  ought  to  include  financially  rather  more  than  this. 
But  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  not  in  the  least  the  only  test  of 
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success.  After  a  certain  amount  of  wealth  has  been  accumulated, 
the  accumulation  of  more  is  of  very  little  consequence  indeed 
from  the  standpoint  of  success,  as  success  should  be  understood 
both  by  the  community  and  the  individual.  Wealthy  men  who 
use  their  wealth  aright  are  a  great  power  for  good  in  the  com- 
munity, and  help  to  upbuild  that  material  national  prosperity 
which  must  underlie  national  greatness ;  but  if  this  were  the 
only  kind  of  success,  the  nation  would  be  indeed  poorly  off. 
Successful  statesmen,  soldiers,  sailors,  explorers,  historians, 
poets,  and  scientific  men  are  also  essential  to  national  greatness, 
and,  in  fact,  very  much  more  essential  than  any  mere  successful 
business  can  possibly  be.  The  average  man,  into  whom  the 
average  boy  develops,  is,  of  course,  not  going  to  be  a  marvel  in 
any  line,  but,  if  he  only  chooses  to  try,  he  can  be  very  good  in 
any  line,  and  the  chances  of  his  doing  good  work  are  immensely 
increased  if  he  has  trained  his  mind.  Of  course,  if,  as  a  result 
of  his  high-school,  academy,  or  college  experience,  he  gets  to 
thinking  that  the  only  kind  of  learning  is  that  to  be  found  in 
books,  he  will  do  very  little ;  but  if  he  keeps  his  mental  balance, 
—  that  is,  if  he  shows  character,  —  he  will  understand  both 
what  learning  can  do  and  what  it  cannot,  and  he  will  be  all  the 
better  the  more  he  can  get. 

A  good  deal  the  same  thing  is  true  of  bodily  development. 
Exactly  as  one  kind  of  man  sneers  at  college  work  because  he 
does  not  think  it  bears  any  immediate  fruit  in  money-getting, 
so  another  type  of  man  sneers  at  college  sports  because  he  does 
not  see  their  immediate  effect  for  good  in  practical  life.  Of 
course,  if  they  are  carried  on  to  an  excessive  degree,  they  are 
altogether  bad.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  boy  to  have  captained 
his  school  or  college  eleven,  but  it  is  a  very  bad  thing  if,  twenty 
years  afterward,  all  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  has  con- 
tinued to  take  an  interest  in  foot-ball,  base-ball,  or  boxing, 
and  has  with  him  the  memory  that  he  was  once  captain.  A 
very  acute  observer  has  pointed  out  that,  not  impossibly,  ex- 
cessive devotion  to  sports  and  games  has  proved  a  serious 
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detriment  in  the  British  army,  by  leading  the  officers  and  even 
the  men  to  neglect  the  hard,  practical  work  of  their  profession 
for  the  sake  of  racing,  foot-ball,  base-ball,  polo,  and  tennis  — 
until  they  received  a  very  rude  awakening  at  the  hands  of  the 
Boers.  Of  course  this  means  merely  that  any  healthy  pursuit 
can  be  abused.  The  student  in  a  college  who  ?t crams"  in  order 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  neglects  his  health  and 
stunts  his  development  by  working  for  high  marks,  may  do 
himself  much  damage ;  but  all  that  he  proves  is  that  the  abuse 
of  study  is  wrong.  The  fact  remains  that  the  study  itself  is 
essential.  So  it  is  with  vigorous  pastimes.  If  rowing  or  foot- 
ball or  base-ball  is  treated  as  the  end  of  life  by  any  consider- 
able section  of  a  community,  then  that  community  shows  itself 
to  be  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  If  treated  as  it  should  be,  — 
that  is,  as  good,  healthy  play,  —  it  is  of  great  benefit,  not  only 
to  the  body,  but  in  its  effect  upon  character.  To  study  hard 
implies  character  in  the  student,  and  to  work  hard  at  a  sport 
which  entails  severe  physical  exertion  and  steady  training  also 
implies  character. 

All  kinds  of  qualities  go  to  make  up  character,  for,  emphati- 
cally, the  term  should  include  the  positive  no  less  than  the 
negative  virtues.  If  we  say  of  a  boy  or  a  man,  ctHe  is  of  good 
character,"  we  mean  that  he  does  not  do  a  great  many  things 
that  are  wrong,  and  we  also  mean  that  he  does  do  a  great  many 
things  which  imply  much  effort  of  will  and  readiness  to  face 
what  is  disagreeable.  He  must  not  steal,  he  must  not  be  in- 
temperate, he  must  not  be  vicious  in  any  way ;  he  must  not  be 
mean  or  brutal ;  he  must  not  bully  the  weak.  In  fact,  he  must 
refrain  from  whatever  is  evil.  But  besides  refraining  from  evil, 
he  must  do  good.  He  must  be  brave  and  energetic  ;  he  must  be 
resolute  and  persevering.  The  Bible  always  inculcates  the  need 
of  the  positive  no  less  than  the  negative  virtues,  although  cer- 
tain people  who  profess  to  teach  Christianity  are  apt  to  dwell 
wholly  on  the  negative.  We  are  bidden  not  merely  to  be  harm- 
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less  as  doves,  but  also  as  wise  as  serpents.  It  is  very  much  easier 
to  carry  out  the  former  part  of  the  order  than  the  latter ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  much  more  importance  for  the  good 
of  mankind  that  our  goodness  should  be  accompanied  by  wisdom 
than  that  we  should  merely  be  harmless.  If  with  the  serpent 
wisdom  we  unite  the  serpent  guile,  terrible  will  be  the  damage 
we  do ;  and  if,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  we  can  only  manage 
to  deserve  the  epithet  of  "harmless,"  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
have  lived  in  the  world  at  all. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  important  component  of  character 
than  steadfast  resolution.  The  boy  who  is  going  to  make  a 
great  man,  or  is  going  to  count  in  any  way  in  after  life,  must 
make  up  his  mind  not  merely  to  overcome  a  thousand  obstacles, 
but  to  win  in  spite  of  a  thousand  repulses  or  defeats.  He  may 
be  able  to  wrest  success  along  the  lines  on  which  he  originally 
started.  He  may  have  to  try  something  entirely  new.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  must  not  be  volatile  and  irresolute,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  must  not  fear  to  try  a  new  line  because  he  has 
failed  in  another.  Grant  did  well  as  a  boy  and  well  as  a  young 
man ;  then  came  a  period  of  trouble  and  failure,  and  then  the 
Civil  War  and  his  opportunity;  and  he  grasped  it,  and  rose 
until  his  name  is  among  the  greatest  in  our  history.  Young 
Lincoln,  struggling  against  incalculable  odds,  worked  his  way 
up,  trying  one  thing  and  another  until  he,  too,  struck  out  boldly 
into  the  turbulent  torrent  of  our  national  life,  at  a  time  when 
only  the  boldest  and  wisest  could  so  carry  themselves  as  to  win 
success  and  honor ;  and  from  the  struggle  he  won  both  death 
and  honor,  and  stands  forevermore  among  the  greatest  of 
mankind. 

Character  is  shown  in  peace  no  less  than  in  war.  As  the 
greatest  fertility  of  invention,  the  greatest  perfection  of  arma- 
ment, will  not  make  soldiers  out  of  cowards,  so  no  mental  train- 
ing and  no  bodily  vigor  will  make  a  nation  great  if  it  lacks  the 
fundamental  principles  of  honesty  and  moral  cleanliness.  After 
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the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  nearly  all  of  the  then  civilized 
world  was  divided  among  the  Greek  monarchies  ruled  by  his 
companions  and  their  successors.  This  Greek  world  was  very 
brilliant  and  very  wealthy.  It  contained  haughty  military 
empires,  and  huge  trading  cities,  under  republican  government, 
which  attained  the  highest  pitch  of  commercial  and  industrial 
prosperity.  Art  flourished  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  science 
advanced  as  never  before.  There  were  academies  for  men  of 
letters :  there  were  many  orators,  many  philosophers.  Mer- 
chants and  business  men  throve  apace,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  Greek  soldiers  kept  the  superiority  and  renown  they  had 
won  under  the  mighty  conqueror  of  the  East.  But  the  heart  of 
the  people  was  incurably  false,  incurably  treacherous  and  de- 
based. Almost  every  statesman  had  his  price,  almost  every 
soldier  was  a  mercenary  who,  for  a  sufficient  inducement,  would 
betray  any  cause.  Moral  corruption  ate  into  the  whole  social 
and  domestic  fabric,  until,  a  little  more  than  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  empire  which  he  had  left  had  become  a 
mere  glittering  shell,  which  went  down  like  a  house  of  cards  on  im- 
pact with  the  Romans ;  for  the  Romans,  with  all  their  faults,  were 
then  a  thoroughly  manly  race — a  race  of  strong,  virile  character. 

Alike  for  the  nation  and  the  individual,  the  one  indispensable 
requisite  is  character  —  character  that  does  and  dares  as  well 
as  endures,  character  that  is  active  in  the  performances  of 
virtue  no  less  than  firm  in  the  refusal  to  do  aught  that  is  vicious 
or  degraded. 

Notes 

Page  378.  Boers.  South  African  farmers  or  colonists  of  Dutch 
descent.  The  reference  is  to  the  war  of  1899-1902  between  the  Boers 
and  the  British. 

379.  Grant  Ulysses  S.  Grant  (1822-1885),  a  leader  of  the  Union 
forces  in  the  Civil  War ;  eighteenth  President  of  the  United  States. 

380.  Alexander  the  Great.  Alexander  (356-323  B.C.)  was  the  king  of 
Macedon  who,  invading  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  northern  India,  built  up 
a  great  empire  and  became  one  of  the  world's  foremost  military  leaders. 
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Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  In  what  ways  is  character  more  important  than  bodily  or  intel- 
lectual power?  How  is  it  affected  by  both  of  them? 

2.  The  author  mentions  various  ways  in  which  a  high-school  or 
college  student  may  injure  himself.  What  are. they? 

3.  Why  is  wealth  not  the  sole  test  of  individual  or  national  success  ? 
Prove  the  statement  that  "successful  statesmen,  soldiers,  sailors,  ex- 
plorers, historians,  poets,  and  scientific  men  are  also  essential  to  national 
greatness,  and,  in  fact,  very  much  more  essential  than  any  mere 
successful  business  can  possibly  be." 

4.  Of  what  practical  aid  are  college  sports  ? 

5.  Why  are  both  wisdom  and  resolution  essentials  of  life  ? 

6.  How  does  the  author  show  that  honesty  and  morality  are  neces- 
sary for  national  permanence  ? 

7.  What  is  his  analysis  of  character  ?  Give  illustrations  from  the 
life  of  the  author  to  show  that  he  put  into  practice  his  own  beliefs. 


Life's  Enthusiasms 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii"iiiii«ii"i«''»ii'iHiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

According  to  his  autobiography,  The  Days  of  a  Man,  David  Starr 
Jordan  (1851-1931),  the  guiding  genius  of  Stanford  University  and 
one  of  America's  leading  scientists,  was  born  of  Revolutionary  ances- 
try in  Gainesville,  New  York.  "My  early  education  I  received  at 
home,  and  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  know  how  to  read. . . . 
My  earliest  scientific  interest  was  in  the  stars.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
I  had  completed  a  series  of  maps  of  all  the  visible  stars,  indicating 
their  magnitudes  and  the  boundaries  of  the  constellations.  From 
astronomy  I  turned  toward  terrestrial  geography.  This  has  really 
been  my  main  passion  in  life,  and  around  it  all  my  scientific  work  has 
built  itself  up.  Botany  was  my  deepest  youthful  interest.  In  1866  I 
began  to  attend  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  taught  school  at  the  age 
of  seventeen."  He  speaks  also  of  the  many  kinds  of  fishes  in  the 
streams  near  his  early  home,  calling  them  "charming,  tiny  creatures 
which  interested  me  in  my  youth  and  have  been  near  to  my  heart 
ever  since." 

"In  1869,"  he  continues,  "I  entered  Cornell  University  with 
seventy-five  dollars  in  my  pocket,  but  rich  in  hope  and  ambitions.  I 
was  able  to  pay  practically  all  my  way  through  college  —  mainly  by 
botanical  work  —  and  at  graduation  I  again  faced  the  world  with 
seventy-five  dollars." 

After  several  years  of  service  at  Cornell  and  other  universities, 
Dr.  Jordan  in  1885  became  president  of  Indiana  University;  and 
six  years  later  he  became  the  first  president  of  Stanford  University, 
remaining  there  after  his  retirement  from  the  presidency  as  chancellor 
emeritus.  During  the  sixty  years  of  his  active  educational  work  he 
built  up  a  great  and  widely  known  university  and  also  gained  an  in- 
ternational reputation  as  an  educator,  a  writer,  and  a  naturalist,  es- 
pecially as  an  authority  on  fishes.  He  was  a  constant  worker  in  behalf 
of  universal  peace,  and  in  1924  was  the  winner  of  the  $20,000  Raphael 
Herman  Peace  Plan  Award. 
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A  prolific  writer,  his  outstanding  work  on  college  education  is  The 
Care  and  Culture  of  Men ;  and  besides  his  voluminous  autobiography 
he  has  written  a  large  number  of  scientific  books  and  two  volumes  of 
poetry.  Among  his  chief  enthusiasms  are  a  love  of  poetry  and  of 
nature,  as  the  following  essay  clearly  shows. 

iiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiij 

IT  is  the  layman's  privilege  to  take  the  text  for  his  sermons 
wherever  he  finds  it.  I  take  mine  from  a  French  novel,  a 
cynical  story  of  an  unpleasant  person,  "Samuel  Brohl,"  by 
Victor  Cherbuliez.  And  this  is  the  text  and  the  whole  sermon : 

My  son,  we  should  lay  up  a  stock  of  absurd  enthusiasms  in  our 
youth  or  else  we  shall  reach  the  end  of  our  journey  with  an  empty 
heart,  for  we  lose  a  great  many  of  them  by  the  way. 

And  my  message  in  its  fashion  shall  be  an  appeal  to  en- 
thusiasm in  things  of  life,  a  call  to  do  things  because  we  love 
them,  to  love  things  because  we  do  them,  to  keep  the  eyes  open, 
the  heart  warm  and  the  pulses  swift,  as  we  move  across  the 
field  of  life.  "To  take  the  old  world  by  the  hand  and  frolic 
with  it";  this  is  Stevenson's  recipe  for  joyousness.  Old  as  the 
world  is,  let  it  be  always  new  to  us  as  we  are  new  to  it.  Let  it  be 
every  morning  made  afresh  by  Him  who  "instantly  and  con- 
stantly reneweth  the  work  of  creation."  Let  "the  bit  of  green 
sod  under  your  feet  be  the  sweetest  to  you  in  this  world,  or  any 
world."  Half  the  joy  of  life  is  in  little  things  taken  on  the  run. 
Let  us  run  if  we  must  —  even  the  sands  do  that  —  but  let  us 
keep  our  hearts  young  and  our  eyes  open  that  nothing  worth 
our  while  shall  escape  us.  And  everything  is  worth  our  while, 
if  we  only  grasp  it  and  its  significance.  As  we  grow  older  it  be- 
comes harder  to  do  this.  A  grown  man  sees  nothing  he  was  not 
ready  to  see  in  his  youth.  So  long  as  enthusiasm  lasts,  so  long  is 
youth  still  with  us. 

To  make  all  this  more  direct  we  may  look  to  the  various 
sources  from  which  enthusiasm  may  be  derived.  What  does 
the  school  give  us  in  this  direction?  Intellectual  drill,  broad- 
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ening  of  mental  horizon,  professional  training,  all  this  we  ex- 
pect from  school,  college,  and  university,  and  in  every  phase 
of  this  there  is  room  for  a  thousand  enthusiasms.  Moreover, 
the  school  gives  us  comradeship,  the  outlook  on  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  our  fellows.  It  opens  to  us  the  resources  of  young 
life,  the  luminous  visions  of  the  boys  that  are  to  be  men.  We 
come  to  know  "the  wonderful  fellow  to  dream  and  plan,  with 
the  great  thing  always  to  come,  who  knows  ?"  His  dream  may 
be  our  inspiration  as  it  passes,  as  its  realization  may  be  the 
inspiration  of  future  generations.  In  the  school  is  life  in  the 
making,  and  with  the  great  we  are  making  our  own  lives  with 
the  richest  materials  ever  at  our  hand.  Life  is  contagious, 
and  in  the  fact  lies  the  meaning  of  Comradeship.  "Gemeingeist 
unter  freien  Geistern,"  comradery  among  free  spirits :  this  is 
the  definition  of  College  Spirit  given  us  by  Hutten  at  Greifswald, 
four  centuries  ago.  This  definition  serves  for  us  today.  Life  is 
the  same  in  every  age.  All  days  are  one  for  all  good  things.  They 
are  all  holy-days ;  to  the  freshman  of  today,  all  joys  of  com- 
radery, all  delights  of  free  enthusiasm  are  just  as  open,  just  as 
fresh  as  ever  they  were.  From  the  teacher  like  influences  should 
proceed.  Plodding  and  prodding  is  not  the  teacher's  work.  It 
is  inspiration,  on-leading,  the  flashing  of  enthusiasms.  A  teacher 
in  any  field  should  be  one  who  has  chosen  his  work  because  he 
loves  it,  who  makes  no  repine  because  he  takes  with  it  the  vow 
of  poverty,  who  finds  his  reward  in  the  joy  of  knowing  and  in 
the  joy  of  making  known.  It  requires  the  master's  touch  to 
develop  the  germs  of  the  naturalist,  the  philosopher,  the  artist, 
or  the  poet.  Our  teacher  is  the  man  who  has  succeeded  along  the 
line  in  which  we  hope  to  succeed,  whose  success  is  measured  as 
we  hope  to  measure  our  own.  Each  leader  of  science  and  of 
intellectual  life  is  in  some  degree  the  disciple  of  one  who  has 
planned  and  led  before  him.  There  is  a  heredity  of  action,  as 
subtle  and  as  real  as  the  heredity  of  the  continuous  germ-plasm. 
Ask  the  teacher  who  has  helped  mold  your  life,  who  in  turn  was 
his  own  master.  In  a  very  few  generations  you  trace  back  your 
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lineage  to  one  of  the  great  teachers  the  world  knows  and  loves. 
Who  was  your  teacher  in  Natural  History  in  America  ?  Was  he 
a  pupil  of  Agassiz's  pupils  ?  Or,  again,  are  there  three  genera- 
tions back  from  you  to  the  grand  master  of  enthusiasms  ? 

And  there  are  masters  in  the  art  of  living  as  well  as  in  other 
arts  and  sciences.  "A  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  and 
myself  at  the  other."  That  was  Garfield's  conception  of  a  uni- 
versity. It  was  said  of  Eliphalet  Nott  at  Union  College,  that 
he  "took  the  sweepings  of  other  colleges  and  sent  them  back  to 
society  pure  gold."  The  older  students  of  Stanford  will  always 
show  the  traces  of  the  master  teacher  Thoburn.  "In  terms  of 
life,"  thus  he  construed  all  problems  of  Science,  of  Philosophy, 
of  Religion.  In  terms  of  life  Thoburn's  students  will  interpret 
all  their  own  various  problems,  for  in  terms  of  life  all  things  we 
do  must  finally  be  formulated.  Every  observation  we  make, 
every  thought  of  our  minds,  every  act  of  our  hands  has  in  some 
degree  an  ethical  basis.  It  involves  something  of  right  or  wrong, 
and  without  adhesion  to  right,  all  thought,  all  action  must  end 
in  folly.  And  there  is  no  road  to  righteousness  so  sure  as  that 
which  has  right  living  as  a  traveling  companion. 

The  very  humanity  of  men  at  large  is  in  itself  a  source  of 
inspiration.  Study  men  on  the  trains,  at  the  ferry,  on  the  road, 
in  the  jungles  of  great  cities,  —  "through  the  ages,  every  human 
heart  is  human."  Look  for  the  best,  and  the  best  shall  rise  up 
always  to  reward  you.  One  who  has  traveled  among  simple- 
living  people,  men  and  women  we  call  savages,  because  they 
live  in  the  woods  and  not  in  cleared  land  or  cities,  will  bear 
witness  that  a  savage  may  be  a  perfect  gentleman.  Now  as  I 
write  their  faces  rise  before  me.  Joyous,  free-limbed,  white- 
toothed  swimmers  in  Samoan  surf,  a  Hawaiian  eel-catcher,  a 
Mexican  peon  with  his  "sombrero  trailing  in  the  dust,"  a  defer- 
ential Japanese  farm  boy  anticipating  your  every  want,  a  sturdy 
Chinaman  without  grace  and  without  sensitiveness  but  with  the 
saving  quality  of  loyalty  to  his  own  word,  herdsmen  of  the 
Pennine  Alps,  Aleuts,  Indians,  and  Negroes,  each  race  has  its 
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noblemen  and  through  these  humanity  is  ennobled.  It  is  worth 
while  to  go  far  from  Boston  to  find  that  such  things  are  true. 

And  we  may  look  not  alone  among  primitive  folk  who  have 
never  envied  us  our  civilization  or  ever  cared  that  we  possessed 
it.  Badalia  Herodsfoot,  in  Kipling's  story,  lived  and  died  in 
darkest  London.  Gentle  hearts  and  pure  souls  exist  among  our 
own  unfortunates,  those  to  whom  our  society  has  shown  only  its 
destroying  side.  All  misery  and  failure  as  well  as  all  virtue  has 
its  degrees,  and  our  social  scheme  is  still  far  from  the  demands  of 
perfect  justice. 

Some  one  has  said  that  "the  wise  young  man  will  wear  out 
three  dress  suits  in  a  year."  This  is  a  playful  way  of  saying  that 
he  will  not  shun  men  and  women,  even  those  bound  by  the  con- 
ventions of  society.  All  such  association  can  be  made  to  pay  — 
not  in  money  —  but  in  getting  the  point  of  view  of  other  people. 
This  is  worth  while  if  not  costing  too  much  of  time  and  strength. 
There  is  another  maxim  which  can  offset  the  first.  It  is  from 
Lorimer's  Chicago  pork-packer:  "You  will  meet  fools  enough 
during  the  day  without  trying  to  round  up  the  main  herd  of 
them  at  night."  But  even  the  main  herd  of  fools  may  teach  its 
lesson  to  the  student  of  human  nature.  It  gives  at  least  a  point 
of  departure  in  the  study  of  wisdom.  To  study  men  or  to  kill 
time.  What  is  your  motive  ?  The  poorest  use  of  time  is  to  kill  it. 
This  is  the  weakest  and  most  cowardly  form  of  suicide.  More- 
over, it  is  never  quite  successful.  That  "time  which  crawleth 
like  a  monstrous  snake,  wounded  and  slow  and  very  venomous" 
is  sure  to  take  its  own  revenges. 

It  is  therefore  good  to  look  on  the  cheerful  side  of  life.  A 
touch  of  humor  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  serious  man. 
It  is  a  gift  of  the  men  of  America  to  see  droll  things  and  to  ex- 
press them  in  droll  fashion.  To  see  the  funny  side  of  one's  own 
accomplishments  is  the  highest  achievement  of  the  American 
philosopher,  and  there  is  hope  for  the  land  in  which  the  greatest 
wits  have  been  the  most  earnest  of  moral  teachers.  Who  was 
more  earnest  than  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  more  genuine 
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than  Mark  Twain?  Without  the  saving  grace  of  humor  our 
Puritan  conscience  which  we  all  possess  wTould  lead  us  again  into 
all  extravagance,  witch-burnings,  Quaker-stoning,  heresy  trials, 
and  intolerance  of  politics  and  religion.  From  all  these  we  are 
saved  by  our  feeling  for  the  incongruous.  A  touch  of  humor 
recalls  us  to  our  senses.  It  "makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

In  the  love  of  nature  is  another  source  of  saving  grace. 
Science  is  power.  In  the  stores  of  human  experience  lies  the 
key  to  action,  and  modern  civilization  is  built  on  Science.  The 
love  of  nature  is  akin  to  Science  but  different.  Contact  with 
outdoor  things  is  direct  experience.  It  is  not  stored,  not  co- 
ordinated, not  always  convertible  into  power,  but  real  never- 
theless, and  our  own.  The  song  of  birds,  the  swarming  of  bees, 
the  meadow  carpeted  with  flowers,  the  first  pink  harbingers  of  the 
early  spring,  the  rush  of  the  waterfall,  the  piling  up  of  the  rocks, 
the  trail  through  the  forest,  the  sweep  of  the  surf,  the  darting 
of  the  fishes,  the  drifting  of  the  snow,  the  white  crystals  of  the 
frost,  the  shrieking  of  the  ice,  the  boom  of  the  bittern,  the  bark- 
ing of  the  sea  lions,  the  honk  of  the  wild  geese,  the  skulking 
coyote  who  knows  that  each  beast  is  his  enemy  and  has  not  even 
a  flea  to  help  him  "forget  that  he  is  a  dog,"  the  leap  of  the 
salmon,  the  ecstasy  of  the  mocking-bird  and  bobolink,  the  nest- 
ing of  the  field-mice,  the  chatter  of  the  squirrel,  the  gray  lichen 
of  the  oak,  the  green  moss  on  the  log,  the  poppies  of  the  field 
and  the  Mariposa  lilies  of  the  cliff  —  all  these  and  ten  thousand 
more  pictures  which  could  be  called  up  equally  at  random  and 
from  every  foot  of  land  on  the  globe  —  all  these  are  objects  of 
nature.  All  these  represent  a  point  of  human  contact  and  the 
reaction  which  makes  for  youth,  for  virtue,  and  for  enthusiasm. 

To  travel  is  merely  to  increase  the  variety  of  contact  by  giving 
our  time  to  it,  and  by  extending  the  number  of  points  at  which 
contact  is  possible.  It  may  be  that  "he  who  wanders  widest, 
lifts  no  more  of  beauty's  jealous  veils  than  he  who  from  his  door- 
way sees  the  miracle  of  flowers  and  trees."  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  experiences  of  the  traveler  cover  a  wider  range  and  fill 
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his  mind  with  a  larger  and  more  varied  store  of  remembered 
delights.  The  very  names  of  beloved  regions  call  up  each  one  its 
own  picture.  The  South  Seas ;  to  have  wandered  among  their 
green  isles  is  to  have  seen  a  new  world,  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new 
earth.  The  white  reef  with  its  whiter  rim  of  plunging  surf,  the 
swaying  palms,  the  flashing  waterfall,  the  joyous  people,  straight 
as  Greeks  and  colored  like  varnished  leather,  the  bread-fruit  tree 
and  the  brown  orange,  the  purple  splendor  of  the  vine  called 
Bougainvillea,  and  above  all  the  volcanic  mountains,  green- 
fringed  with  huge  trees,  with  tree  ferns  and  palms,  the  whole 
tied  together  into  an  impenetrable  jungle  by  the  long-armed 
lianas.  The  Sierra  Nevada,  sweeping  in  majestic  waves  of  stone, 
alive  with  color  and  steeped  in  sunshine.  Switzerland,  Norway, 
Alaska,  Tyrol,  Japan,  Venice,  the  Windward  Islands  and  the 
Gray  Azores,  Chapultepec  with  its  dream  of  white-cloaked 
volcanoes,  Enoshima  and  Gotemba  with  their  peerless  Fujiyama, 
Nikko  with  its  temples,  Loch  Lomond,  Lake  Tahoe,  Winder- 
mere, Tintagel  by  the  Cornish  Sea,  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
Canon  of  the  Colorado,  the  Crater  Lake  of  Oregon,  Sorrento 
with  its  Vesuvius,  Honolulu  with  its  Pali,  the  Yosemite,  Banff 
with  its  Selkirks,  Prince  Frederick's  Sound  with  its  green  fjords, 
the  Chamounix  with  its  Mont  Blanc,  Bern  with  its  Oberland, 
Zermatt  with  its  Matterhorn,  Simla  with  "the  great  silent 
wonder  of  the  snows." 

"Even  now  as  I  write,"  says  Whymper,  the  master  moun- 
tain climber,  "they  rise  before  me  an  endless  series  of  pictures 
magnificent  in  effect,  in  form  and  color.  I  see  great  peaks  with 
clouded  tops,  seeming  to  mount  upward  for  ever  and  ever.  I 
hear  the  music  of  distant  herds,  the  peasant's  yodel  and  the 
solemn  church  bells.  And  after  these  have  passed  away,  an- 
other train  of  thought  succeeds,  of  those  who  have  been  brave 
and  true,  of  kind  hearts  and  bold  deeds,  of  courtesies  received 
from  strangers'  hands,  trifles  in  themselves  but  expressive  of 
that  good-will  which  is  the  essence  of  charity." 

That  poetry  was  a  means  of  grace  was  known  to  the  first 
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man  who  wrote  a  verse  or  who  sang  a  ballad.  It  was  discovered 
back  in  the  darkness  before  men  invented  words  or  devised 
letters.  The  only  poetry  you  will  ever  know  is  that  you  learned 
by  heart  when  you  were  young.  Happy  is  he  who  has  learned 
much,  and  much  of  that  which  is  good.  Bad  poetry  is  not  poetry 
at  all  except  to  the  man  who  makes  it.  For  its  creator,  even  the 
feeblest  verse  speaks  something  of  inspiration  and  of  aspiration. 
It  is  said  that  Frederick  the  Great  went  into  battle  with  a  vial 
of  poison  in  one  pocket  and  a  quire  of  bad  verse  in  the  other. 
Whatever  we  think  of  the  one,  we  feel  more  kindly  toward  him 
for  the  other. 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  advises  every  man  to  read  a  bit  of 
poetry  every  day  for  spiritual  refreshment.  It  would  be  well 
for  each  of  us  if  we  should  follow  this  advice.  It  is  not  too  late 
yet,  and  if  some  few  would  heed  his  words  and  mine,  these  pages 
would  not  be  written  in  vain. 

Perhaps  these  bits  of  verse  chosen  almost  at  random  will  not 
appeal  to  your  taste.  Then  find  some  other  verse  that  does. 
The  range  of  literature  is  as  wide  as  humanity.  It  touches  every 
feeling,  every  hope,  every  craving  of  the  human  heart.  Select 
what  you  can  understand  —  best,  what  you  can  rise  on  tiptoe  to 
understand.  "It  was  my  duty  to  have  loved  the  highest."  It 
is  your  duty  toward  poetry  to  take  the  highest  you  can  reach. 
Then  learn  it  by  heart.  Learn  it  when  you  are  young.  It  will 
give  you  a  fresh  well  of  thoughts.  It  will  form  your  style  as  a 
writer.  That  is  poetry  in  which  truth  is  expressed  in  the  fewest 
possible  words,  in  words  which  are  inevitable,  in  words  which 
could  not  be  changed  without  weakening  the  meaning  or  throw- 
ing discord  into  the  melody.  To  choose  the  right  word  and  to 
discard  all  others,  this  is  the  chief  factor  in  good  writing.  To 
learn  good  poetry  by  heart  is  to  acquire  help  toward  doing  this 
instinctively,  automatically,  as  other  habits  are  acquired.  In 
the  affairs  of  life  there  is  no  form  of  good  manners,  no  habit  of 
good  English.  And  to  this  end  the  masters  of  English,  from 
Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  and  in  spite  of  perversities,  we  may  add 
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Emerson,  Browning,  and  Kipling,  have  written  English  verse. 
It  is  not  in  verse  alone  that  poetry  is  written.  Sweetness  and 
light  and  truth  can  be  crystallized  into  prose,  and  prose  well 
worthy  to  be  borne  in  memory. 
Take  this  from  Emerson : 

The  poet  is  the  true  landlord,  sea  lord,  air  lord!  Wherever  snow 
falls  or  water  flows  or  birds  fly,  wherever  day  and  night  meet  in  twi- 
light, wherever  the  blue  heaven  is  hung  by  clouds  or  sown  with  stars, 
wherever  are  forms  with  transparent  boundaries,  wherever  are  outlets 
into  celestial  spaces,  wherever  is  danger  and  awe  and  love  —  there's 
Beauty,  plenteous  as  rain  shed  for  thee,  and  though  thou  shouldst  walk 
the  world  over  thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  find  a  condition  inopportune 
or  ignoble. 

"I  took  a  walk  the  other  day,"  so  Thoreau  tells  us,  "on 
Spaulding's  farm.  I  saw  the  setting  sun  lighting  up  the  opposite 
side  of  a  stately  pine  wood.  Its  golden  rays  straggled  into  the 
aisles  of  the  wood  as  into  some  noble  hall.  I  was  impressed  as 
if  some  ancient  and  altogether  admirable  family  had  settled 
there  in  that  part  of  Concord,  unknown  to  me  —  to  whom  the 
sun  was  servant.  I  saw  their  path,  their  pleasuring  ground 
through  the  woods  in  Spaulding's  cranberry  meadow.  The 
pines  furnished  them  with  gables  as  they  grew.  Their  house  was 
not  obvious  to  vision,  the  trees  grew  through  it.  They  have  sons 
and  daughters.  They  are  quite  well.  The  farmer's  cart  path 
which  leads  directly  through  their  hall  does  not  in  the  least  put 
them  out,  as  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  pool  is  sometimes  seen 
through  the  reflected  skies.  They  never  heard  of  Spaulding,  and 
do  not  know  that  he  is  their  neighbor,  notwithstanding  I  heard 
him  whistle  as  he  drove  his  team  through  their  house.  Nothing 
can  equal  the  serenity  of  their  lives.  Their  coat  of  arms  is  simply 
a  lichen.  It  is  painted  on  the  pines  and  the  oaks.  They  are  of 
no  politics.  There  was  no  noise  of  labor.  I  did  not  perceive  that 
they  were  weaving  or  spinning.  Yet  I  did  detect,  when  the  wind 
lulled  and  hearing  was  done  away,  the  finest  imaginable  sweet 
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musical  hum  as  of  a  distant  hive  in  May,  which  perchance  was 
the  sound  of  their  thinking.  They  had  no  idle  thoughts  and  no 
one  without  could  say  they  work,  for  their  industry  was  not  in 
knots  and  excrescences  embayed.  Yet  I  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
member them.  They  fade  irrevocably  even  while  I  speak.  It  is 
only  after  a  long  and  serious  effort  to  recollect  that  I  became 
again  aware  of  their  cohabitance.  If  it  were  not  for  such  families 
as  this  I  think  I  should  move  out  of  Concord." 

In  the  arts  of  music  and  painting  and  sculpture,  one  may 
find  not  only  professional  satisfaction,  but  the  strength  that 
comes  from  higher  living  and  more  lofty  feeling.  In  the  study 
of  history  as  biography,  the  acquaintance  with  the  men  and 
women  of  other  times,  those  who  have  felt  and  thought  and 
acted  and  suffered  to  make  a  freer  world  for  you  and  me,  like 
inspiration  may  be  found.  History  is  more  than  its  incidents. 
It  is  the  movement  of  man.  It  is  the  movement  of  individual 
men,  and  it  is  in  giving  illumination  to  personal  and  racial  char- 
acters that  the  succession  of  incidents  has  its  value.  The  pic- 
turesque individual,  the  man  who  could  not  be  counted  with  the 
mass,  the  David,  the  Christ,  the  Brutus,  the  Caesar,  the  Plato, 
the  Alfred,  the  Charlemagne,  the  Cromwell,  the  Mirabeau,  the 
Luther,  the  Darwin,  the  Helmholtz,  the  Goethe,  the  Franklin, 
the  Hampden,  the  Lincoln,  all  these  give  inspiration  to  history. 
It  is  well  that  we  should  know  them,  should  know  them  all, 
should  know  them  well  —  an  education  is  incomplete  that  is  not 
built  about  a  Pantheon,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  great  men. 

With  all  this  comes  that  feeling  of  dedication  to  the  high- 
est purposes  which  is  the  essential  feature  of  religion.  Religion 
should  be  known  by  its  tolerance,  its  broadmindedness,  its  faith 
in  God  and  humanity,  its  recognition  of  the  duty  of  action. 

And  action  should  be  understood  in  a  large  way,  the  taking  of 
one's  part  in  affairs  worth  doing,  not  mere  activity,  nor  fussiness, 
nor  movement  for  movement's  sake,  like  that  of  "ants  on  whom 
pepper  is  sprinkled."  As  the  lesser  enthusiasms  fade  and  fail,  one 
should  take  a  stronger  hold  on  the  higher  ones.  "Grizzling  hair 
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the  brain  doth  clear  "  and  one  sees  in  better  perspective  the  things 
that  need  doing.  It  is  thus  possible  to  grow  old  as  a  "grand 
old  man,"  a  phrase  invented  for  Gladstone,  but  which  fits  just 
as  well  our  own  Mark  Twain.   Grand  old  men  are  those  who 
have  been  grand  young  men,  and  carry  still  a  young  heart  be- 
neath old  shoulders.  There  are  plenty  of  such  in  our  country 
to-day,  though  the  average  man  begins  to  give  up  the  struggle  for 
the  higher  life  at  forty.  President  White,  President  Eliot,  Presi- 
dent Angell,  —  few  men  have  left  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
twentieth  century.    Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  teacher  who 
has  shown  us  what  it  is  to  have  a  country,  Senator  Hoar,  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz,  Professor  Le  Conte,  Professor  Shaler,  —  all  these, 
whatever  the  weight  of  years,  remained  young  men  to  the  last. 
When  Agassiz  died,  the  Harvard  students  "laid  a  wreath  of 
laurel  on  his  bier  and  their  manly  voices  sang  a  requiem,  for  he 
had  been  a  student  all  his  life  long,  and  when  he  died  he  was 
younger  than  any  of  them."  Jefferson  was  in  the  seventies  when 
he  turned  back  to  his  early  ambition,  the  foundation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.   The  mother  of  Stanford  University  was 
older  than  Jefferson  before  she  laid  down  the  great  work  of  her 
life  as  completed.   When  the  heart  is  full,  it  shows  itself  in 
action  as  well  as  in  speech.  When  the  heart  is  empty,  then  life 
is  no  longer  worth  while.  The  days  pass  and  there  is  no  pleasure 
in  them.  Let  us  then  fill  our  souls  with  noble  ideals  of  knowl- 
edge, of  art,  of  action.  "Let  us  lay  up  a  stock  of  enthusiasms  in 
our  youth,  lest  we  reach  the  end  of  our  journey  with  an  empty 
heart,  for  we  lose  many  of  them  by  the  way." 

We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  wickedness  of  power,  of 
the  evil  behavior  of  men  in  high  places,  of  men  in  low  places, 
and  men  whom  the  people  have  been  perforce  obliged  to  trust. 
This  is  no  new  thing,  though  the  struggle  against  it,  the  com- 
bination of  the  forces  of  reform  and  blackmail,  of  dreamers  and 
highwaymen,  is  offering  some  new  phases. 

There  is  a  kind  of  music  popular  with  uncritical  audiences 
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and  with  people  who  know  no  better,  which  answers  to  the  name 
of  "ragtime."  It  is  the  music  of  those  who  do  not  know  good 
music  or  who  have  not  the  moral  force  to  demand  it.  The  spirit 
of  ragtime  is  not  confined  to  music :  graft  is  the  ragtime  of 
business,  the  spoils  system  the  ragtime  of  politics,  adulteration 
the  ragtime  of  manufacture.  There  is  ragtime  science,  ragtime 
literature,  ragtime  religion.  You  will  know  each  of  these  by  its 
quick  returns.  The  spirit  of  ragtime  determines  the  six  best 
sellers,  the  most  popular  policeman,  the  favorite  congressman, 
the  wealthiest  corporation,  the  church  which  soonest  rents  its 
pews. 

But  it  does  not  control  the  man  who  thinks  for  himself.  It 
has  no  lien  on  the  movements  of  history,  its  decrees  avail  noth- 
ing in  the  fixing  of  truth.  The  movements  of  the  stars  pay  it  no 
tribute,  neither  do  the  movements  of  humanity.  The  power  of 
graft  is  a  transient  deception.  Emerson's  parable  of  the  illusions 
gives  the  clue  to  our  time,  to  all  time,  in  its  contrast  of  the  things 
which  appear  with  the  things  that  abide. 

"There  is  no  chance  and  no  anarchy  in  the  Universe,"  says 
Emerson,  "all  is  system  and  gradation.  Every  god  is  there 
sitting  in  his  sphere.  The  young  mortal  enters  the  hall  of  the 
firmament ;  there  he  is  alone  with  them  alone,  they  pronouncing 
on  him  benedictions  and  gifts,  and  beckoning  him  up  to  their 
thrones.  On  the  instant  and  incessantly  fall  snow  storms  of 
illusions.  He  fancies  himself  in  a  vast  crowd  which  sways  this 
way  and  that  and  whose  movements  and  doings  he  must  obey. 
He  fancies  himself  poor,  orphaned,  insignificant.  The  mad 
crowd  drives  hither  and  thither,  now  furiously  commanding  this 
thing  to  be  done,  now  that.  What  is  he  that  he  should  resist 
their  will  and  think  and  act  for  himself  ?  Every  moment  new 
changes  and  new  showers  of  deceptions  to  baffle  and  distract 
him.  And  when,  by  and  by,  for  an  instant  the  air  clears  and  the 
cloud  lifts  a  little,  there  are  the  gods  still  sitting  around  him  on 
their  thrones  —  they  alone  with  him  alone." 
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Notes 

Page  383.  Cherbuliez.  Charles  Victor  Cherbuliez  (1829-1899)  was 
a  French  novelist,  traveler,  and  essayist. 

383.  Stevenson's.  See  page  172. 

384.  Hutten.  Ulrich  von  Hutten  (1488-1523)  was  a  celebrated 
German  humanist.  Greifswald,  a  city  in  northeastern  Germany,  was 
one  of  his  homes. 

385.  Agassiz's.  See  page  354. 

385.  Mark  Hopkins.  Mark  Hopkins  (1802-1887)  was  one  of  the 
early  presidents  of  Williams  College. 

385.  Garfield's.  Harry  A.  Garfield  (1863-  )  was  a  recent  president 
of  Williams  College. 

385.  Union  College.  Located  at  Schenectady,  New  York,  Union 
College  was  founded  in  1795.  Eliphalet  Nott  was  its  president  from 
1804  to  1866. 

385.  Stanford.  Stanford  University,  at  Palo  Alto,  California,  was 
founded  by  Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  in  1891. 

385.  Thoburn.  Wilbur  W.  Thoburn  (died  1899)  was  a  professor  of 
bionomics  at  Stanford  University. 

386.  Kipling's.  Rudyard  Kipling  (1865-1936)  was  one  of  Great 
Britain's  foremost  men  of  letters,  especially  noted  for  his  poetry  and 
short  stories.  Badalia  Herodsfoot  is  the  humble  heroine  of  "The  Story 
of  Badalia  Herodsfoot,"  found  in  Many  Inventions. 

386.  Lorimer's.  George  H.  Lorimer  (1866-  )  is  an  American 
journalist  and  author. 

386.  Oliver  "Wendell  Holmes.  A  notable  American  physician,  es- 
sayist, poet,  and  philosopher  (1809-1894). 

387.  Mark  Twain.  See  page  28. 

387.  bittern.  A  water  bird  of  the  heron  family. 

388.  lianas.  Climbing  perennial  plants  with  woody  stems,  abundant 
in  tropical  forests. 

389.  Frederick  the  Great.  A  militaristic  king  of  Prussia  (1712-1786). 
389.  Norton.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  (1827-1908)  was  an  American 

educator  and  art  historian. 

389.  Chaucer.  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1340(?)-1400)  was  an  English 
poet,  the  author  of  The  Canterbury  Tales.  He  is  often  called  "the 
Father  of  English  Poetry." 
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389.  Tennyson.  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  (1809-1892)  was  a  cele- 
brated English  poet  laureate. 

390.  Emerson.  See  page  365. 

390.  Browning.  Robert  Browning  (1812-1889)  was  an  eminent 
English  poet. 

390.  Thoreau.   See  page  170. 

391.  David.  The  shepherd  poet  who  became  the  second  king  of 
Israel,  about  the  eleventh  century  b.  c.  He  is  the  traditional  author  of 
the  Psalms. 

SQL  Brutus.  Marcus  Junius  Brutus  (85-42  b.c.)  was  a  Roman 
statesman  and  one  of  the  assassins  of  Julius  Caesar. 

391.  Caesar.  Caius  Julius  Caesar  (100-44  B.C.)  was  a  Roman 
general,  statesman,  historian,  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  War. 

SQL  Plato.  A  renowned  Greek  philosopher  (427(?)-347  B.C.).  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Socrates. 

391.  Alfred.  Alfred  the  Great  (849-901)  was  king  of  Wessex  for 
thirty  years.  Uniting  seven  small  kingdoms,  he  successfully  opposed 
the  Danish  invaders. 

391.  Charlemagne.  Charles  the  Great  (742-814)  was  king  of  the 
Franks  and  Emperor  of  the  West. 

391.  Cromwell.  Oliver  Cromwell  (1599-1658)  was  Lord  Protector  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  England  from  1653  to  1658. 

391.  Mirabeau.  Honore  Gabriel  Victor  Riquetti  de  Mirabeau 
(1749-1791)  was  a  French  revolutionary  leader. 

391.  Luther.  Martin  Luther  (1483-1546)  was  the  leader  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  Germany. 

391.  Darwin.  Charles  Robert  Darwin  (1809-1882)  was  an  English 
naturalist  and  the  author  of  The  Origin  of  Species. 

391.  Helmholtz.  Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand  von  Helmholtz  (1821- 
1894)  was  a  German  physicist,  anatomist,  and  physiologist. 

391.  Goethe.  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe  (1749-1832)  was  a  German 
poet,  novelist,  dramatist,  and  philosopher.  His  best-known  work  is  Faust. 

391.  Franklin.  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790)  was  an  American 
writer  and  scientist  and  a  leading  statesman  of  his  period. 

391.  Hampden.  John  Hampden  (1594-1643)  was  a  British  anti- 
royalist. 

391.  Pantheon.  A  temple  in  Rome  dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 
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392.  Gladstone.  William  E.  Gladstone  (1809-1898)  was  a  British 
statesman  and  prime  minister. 

392.  White.  Andrew  D.  White  (1832-1918)  was  an  American  scholar 
and  diplomat.  He  was  president  of  Cornell  University  from  1867  to  1885. 

392.  Eliot.  Charles  W.  Eliot  (1834-1926)  was  president  of  Harvard 
University  from  1869  to  1909.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  largely 
to  international  peace. 

392.  Angell.  James  Burrill  Angell  (1829-1916)  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  from  1871  to  1909. 

392.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  This  American  clergyman  and  author 
(1822-1909)  is  best  known  for  The  Man  without  a  Country. 

392.  Senator  Hoar.  George  F.  Hoar  (1826-1904)  was  a  Massachu- 
setts legislator  whose  services  in  both  houses  of  Congress  covered 
thirty-five  years. 

392.  Le  Conte.  John  Le  Conte  (1818-1891)  was  a  notable  American 
physicist.  His  brother  Joseph  was  an  eminent  geologist. 

392.  Shaler.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler  (1841-1906)  was  an  American 
geologist. 

392.  Jefferson.  Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-1826)  was  the  second 
Vice-President  and  the  third  President  of  the  United  States. 

392.  The  mother  of  Stanford  University.  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford 
(Mrs.  Leland  Stanford)  (1828-1905)  carried  on  the  work  of  organizing 
the  university  after  her  husband's  death. 

Suggestions  for  Study 

1.  Why  is  enthusiasm  so  essential  a  life  force? 

2.  In  what  different  ways  does  the  author  prove  its  importance  as 
a  basis  for  happiness?  What  other  bases  might  he  have  included? 
What  special  enthusiasms  does  he  mention?  What  would  you  judge 
were  his  own  favorite  pastimes  ? 

3.  What  memorable  pictures  are  presented  by  each  of  the  geo- 
raphical  and  historical  names  mentioned?  What  other  names  can 
you  add  to  the  author's  list  ? 

4.  What  poems  would  you  choose  to  illustrate  his  thoughts  about 
verse  worthy  to  be  made  one's  own  ? 

5.  What  passages  in  this  essay  make  a  particular  appeal  to  you  in 
regard  to  either  their  thought  or  their  expression  ? 
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